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Voit. XLIX 


“‘ EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NO 








Alchemy. 


BY MARTHA M°CULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 


THE hills were white; a waning sun 
Dipped low behind their gleaming crest, 
Clear radiant amber overflowed 

The hollow west. 


‘All wan and cold the windy east! 

And low along its fading rim 

A wavering, misty silver streak 
Lay faint and dim. 


A silver streak that rose and fell 

As winds blew high, or winds blew low; 

Straight to the hollow west they brought 
The wraith of snow. 


O Alchemy! The snow grew fire; 

To beaten gold the silver turned, 

And sown along each sunward edge, 
Great rubies burned. 


What tho the faery gems must fade ! 

Warm palm to palm, we spake as one, 

‘* Behold !”’ we said, ‘‘ life is the cloud, 
And love the sun!” 


New York City. 


Caesar’s Lost Transport Ships. 
BY ROBERT LEE FROST. 


Some fell away to westward with the wind, 

And one full darkly figured on the sun 

At sunset; but the fight on Briton’s beach 

Got us a shelter under Dover cliff, 

And all night long a voice made wild lament 

Circling the confines of the restless camp; 

So that we had sad thoughts of those at sea. 

There would no messenger come back from them! 

Each one alone went leaping down the world 

With no sail set, deserted on the deck, 

And in the hull a tremor of low speech. 

And overhead the petrel wafted wide. 
LAwRENCE, Mass. 





Nil Nisi Bonum. 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD. 


HATH thy heart sunshine? shed it wide; 
The wearied world hath need of thee. 
Doth bitterness within abide? _ 
Shut fast thy door, and hold the key! 


Revivals; How Helped or. Hindered. 
BY THEODORE L.: CUYLER, D.D. 


EVERY genuine revival has a divine side and a hu- 
man side. The Holy Spirit works, and Christians 
work; and the results are the most deep, widespread 
and enduring when Christians co-operate with the 
Holy Spirit. The power that produces a true revi- 
val comes from Heaven; it is not manufactured down 
here by any method or machinery. The Spirit of 
God is indispensable. How shall the presence of the 
awakening, converting, purifying and life-giving Spirit 
be obtained ? 

There must be, in the first place, a felt need of a 
new and better condition of things; there must be a 
hunger for such blessings as the Holy Spirit can be- 
stow. When the famine pinched them sorely in 
Canaan, Jacob sent his sons over to Egypt to buy 
corn. Deep desire breeds prayer, and it ought to be 
penitential prayer. Penitence is not a thing to be 
done by wholesale; it is an individual act, and no 
confession of sin is of much avail unless sin be aban- 
doned. When acertain church in the olden times 
had abandoned its first love and become cold and 
barren, the divine command was to ‘‘ remember 
whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do the first 
works.’’ That counsel is just as applicable in America 
to-day as it was in Ephesus hundreds of years ago. 
The pastor of a certain frigid church in one of our 
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cities, called his officers together night after night 
into his study; they confessed their sins together, and 
warmed up their own hearts by fervent, honest prayer. 
The baptism of fire came down; the flame, kindled in 
that group of wrestling souls, spread through the 
whole congregation, and a large number of solid con- 
versions followed. Nearly all revivals have a small 
beginning. The Pentecostal work began in a prayer- 
meeting in that ‘‘upper room’’ in Jerusalem. The 
pastor and church officers that I am speaking of in- 
tensely desired and hungered for an outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit. They did not send off for any man 
to come and imparta blessing; they went straight to 
God. After the revival began, they co-operated with 
the Holy Spirit by zealous personal effort; the divine 
and the human worked together. 

There is often a strong temptation to pastors and 
churches to shirk their own responsibility, neglect 
their own duty, and to send off after somebody to 
come and do their workforthem. The pastor thinks 
that perhaps a new voice may wake up the sleeping 
souls in his parish, and his officers suggest that some 
novelty may draw the people out, and, accordingly, 
some itinerant or evangelist is sent for. I am the 
very last man to speak disparagingly of any earnest, 
faithful soul-winning evangelist on whose labors the 
Almighty has already set the seal of his approval by 
blessing his labors. But there are not Moodys and 
Sankeys and Chapmans and Whittles enough to sup- 
ply this whole nation. And if there were, has not 
every pastor the responsibility laid on him to preach, 
pray and toil for the salvation of souls; and shall he 
not have the joy and delight of doing it? The idea 
has become quite too current that the business of a 
pastor is to prepare sermons, visit his flock, console 
the sorrowing, comfort the sick and bury the dead; 
but if souls are to be converted then somebody must 
be sent for whose profession it is to convert people ! 
If this wretched notion were to prevail generally, no 
young man of brains and godly heart would ever en- 
ter the ministry. Surely if no itinerant preacher can 
import a new Gospel or a new Savior, or another 
Holy Spirit than the one that is promised to the 
prayer of faith, why should a zealous pastor and his 
church officers look anywhere else than heavenward? 
Sometimes it may be wise to invite a brother minister 
or a discreet evangelist to aid in revival work; but 
commonly a minister had better sow his own seed, 
and reap his ownharvest. Everything that tends to 
diminish our sense of personal responsibility and our 
dependence upon God is an effectual hindrance to a 
revival. 

Another serious hindrance is what may be called 
almanac piety. A ‘‘ Week of Prayer’’ is appointed 
for the early part of the year; and when that week is 
made a season for earnest praying and is followed up 
with earnest working, it has often produced glorious 
results. But in too manychurches the praying which 
begins in that week ezds with that week. Then it be- 
comes a solemn farce. If the services‘of that week 
are as sincere and fervent as they ought to be, why 
should they not be followed up by special services and 
personal effort during the next week, and as long as 
the divine blessing attends them? The long evenings 
and the comparative suspension of many kinds of 
business make the midwinter the best time of the 
year for evangelizing efforts. 
that too many church members become so absorbed 
in social festivities, parties and divers amusements, 
that they are not willing to devote their evenings to 
the service of their Savior. They hope to be saved 
themselves; but they are quite too busy in self-indul- 
gence to give much time or thought to perishing souls 
around them. To put the plain truth in a word—it 
is the intense and pitiable worldly-mindedness of a 
vast portion of Christ’s professed followers which ob- 
structs a widéspread work of grace in any community. 

In spite.of this obstruction, the truly earnest and 
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Christ-loving members of his church should follow up 
the ‘‘ Week of Prayer” not only by more fervent ap- 
peals to God for an outpouring of his Spirit, but by 
personal efforts among the unconverted. Politicians 
were shrewd enough not to rely on mass meetings 
during the late Presidential campaign; they plied 
their neighbors with documents and personal argu- 
ments and appeals in order to win votes. And the 
winning of souls to Jesus Christ must mainly be accom- 
plished by personal effort. Every one familiar with the 
New Testament knows how much Christ and his Apos- 
tles relied upon individual effort—as in the cases of the 
Samaritan woman, the Ethiopian treasurer, the Phi- 
lippian jailer, and many others. Hand-picked apples 
keep the longest. Souls are not converted by regi- 
ments; they are brought in one byone. Each church 
member that is quickened by the Holy Spirit should 
strive to become a soul-winner; and that sort of love 
work is the best way to start a revival, and to keep it 
under way when it has begun. 

I shall waste no time or ink in defending revivals— 
and the kind of revivals which produce godly conduct 
and character, which sweeten homes, and _ purify 
trade and politics, and reform drunkards and out- 
casts, and put a Bible-conscience into men’s daily 
lives. Such revivals are a wélal necessity. Some 
churches must have them, or else they may well ‘ pull 
their feet up into their bed’’and die. We need anew 
baptism of the Holy Spirit—a downpouring of the 
power from on high. Whoever is working with 
Christ faithfully is working for this glorious biessing 
—the most gladdening that any church can know. 
Whoever is praying with Elijah’s persevering faith is 
hastening its coming. 

But the minister who blunts the ‘‘sword of the 
Spirit,” and fails to preach a blood-heat gospel every 
Sunday is hindering a revival. The church member 
who cares more to make money, or to enjoy worldly 
pleasures than to do good, is hindering the advent of 
the Holy Spirit. When I see certain vacant seats in 
a prayer-meeting, or in God’s house on an unpleasant 
Sabbath, I say to myself, Here are votes against a 
revival. WhenI hear of church members quitting 
their religious duties for haunts of gayety—unwilling 
to put Christ above sinful self—I say again, Here are 
votes against a revival! Christ ‘‘did not many 
mighty works in Nazareth decause of their unbelief.” 
They blocked his purposes of love! They repelled his 
offered blessings! And it is a fearfully solemn fact 
that in these days also it is in the power of human 
folly and indolence and selfishness and unbelief to re- 
sist the Holy Spirit, and to block the blessings of 
Heaven. Whoever does not actually help our Mas- 
ter’s cause, actually hinders it. 


Brook.yn, N. Y. 


The Forces of Conservatism. 
BY PROF, RICHMOND MAYO-SMITH, 
Or CotumsBia UNIVERSITY. 


WE hear from many sides that the next four years 
will be full of struggle and contest. Free silver may 
be dead beyond the hope of resuscitation, but (it is 
said) the forces that were behind free silver, that were 
able to capture the Democratic organization and poll 
6,000,000 votes are not destroyed, and will (if neces- 
sary) turn to the rest of the Chicago platform, attack 
the Supreme Court and the power of the Federal 
Government to repress disorder, advocate income 
taxes, confiscation of capital, socialistic extension of 
governmental activity, and, finally, overturn civiliza- 
tion. 

I think that these views are too pessimistic. The 
last campaign was a campaign of education. But. it 
was not merely education in finance; it was much 
wider and deeper than that. Probably no one believes 
that the whole American people mastered the in- 
tricate problem of finance connected with silver in 
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tour months, and cast their votes accordingly. The 
hundreds of Republican leaders who faced ‘right 
about *’ on the question would have been laughed to 
scorn for their imbecility if the process had been justi- 
fied purely as an intellectual one. An ‘‘ appeal to the 
people ” is safe on great questions, not because of 





their education in constitutional law, or finance, or 


the history of diplomacy, but because of their emo- 
tions; and the fundamental emotion in the long run 
is toward conservatism, the power of habit, educa- 
tion, tradition, preservation of existing institutions. 

Secession was crushed, not because the South- 
erners had the worst of the constitutional argument 
(that may be doubted), but because the United-States 
had come to mean in the minds of the mass of the 
people not a union of States, but a Nation. Slavery 
went with it because ‘‘free labor” had become the 
‘*natural’’ system and individual liberty an ‘inalien- 
able right’’ by the apotheosis of the ‘‘ Declaration 
of Independence.” 

The real education that saved the last campaign 
was the opening of the floodgates of conservatism. 
Americans allow themselves great liberty of speech in 
denouncing evils under which they think they suffer. 
They listen often with impassiveness, or even equa- 
nimity, not to say approval, to bitter attacks on 
Church, State, and even the family; but when it 
comes to decided action, they show the Anglo-Saxon 
tendency to keep in the beaten track rather than to 
make a sudden bolt to one side or the other. They 
fear too radical changes; they dislike to interrupt the 
continuity of development; they will not break con- 
nection entirely with the old base of supply. 

Many partial causes have been assigned as the 
potent factor in the last election. Some think it was 
the doctrine of Protection that kept the Republican 
farmer in line. Some think it was the fifty-three- 
cent-dollar argument that appealed to the working- 
man; others that the ‘‘ repudiation’’ cry aroused the 
feeling of national honor; others that the savings 
banks depositors were frightened; others that the 
business interests were united; one New York paper 
thinks it was the ‘‘ foreign vote ’’ that saved the day. 
But back of these and underneath them was the 
power of conservatism. It was that which neutral- 
ized Bryan’s eloquence and all his demagogic appeals 
to class antagonism. « People either did not believe 
what he said, or they thought better of it when they 
got home. 

In my own experience two little observations im- 
pressed me greatly. Toward the end of July I came 
down from the country to New York City. It was 
certainly a time of great apprehension and anxiety. 
The Chicago Convention had shown itself entirely 
beyond control. Mr. Bryan was an unknown quan- 
tity. It seemed as if his eloquence might sweep the 
country. The worst frightened men were those who 
knew nothing about the West. The Western men 
living in New York City were the most hopeful. They 
did not believe that the West would feel very differ- 
ently from the East on such a question. Aside from 
certain classes particularly interested, or peculiarly 
situated, they believed that the great middle West, at 
any rate, had the same views and the same instincts 
in favor of sound and conservative policy that they 
had. 

A month later I was making the round of the Yel- 
lowstone Fark with a company of tourists, gathered 
from various parts of the country, and representing 
a variety of occupations and of political affiliation, 
There was a well-to-do farmer.from Central New 
York, one from Iowa, a third from Missouri; there 
were merchants from little towns in Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois; professional men from Cincinnati and 
Chicago. They were all imbued with the same feel- 
ing—the danger of so radical a change. Many of 
them professed not to understand the question; but 
they knew how they were going to vote. Both of 
these incidents were evidence of that subtle feeling 
which pervades vast communities and which makes 
government possible. The people had not been 
argued into this position. Similar circumstances, 
habits and traditions had brought them to it; and 
they were bound together more closely than any party 
platform or political affiliation could have effected. 
Conservatism must be the prevailing force, or civili- 
zation could not continue. 

This arousing of the conservative instinct is, to my 
mind, the most important result of the campaign, 
and it is bound to bethe most important factor in the 
shaping of events in the near future. .I think it will 
decide the fate of international bimetallism. I doubt 
if the nation will be ready to intrust its standard of 
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value to the accidents of international diplomacy any 
more than it was to subject it to Congressional ac- 
tion, I think it will have great influence on the ques- 
tion of banking. When a depreciated silver curren- 
cy has been rejected, the people will look pretty 
closely to see that all forms of currency intended to 
circulate as money shall be well secured. 

The education of this conservative instinct, which 
has thus been aroused, is the duty of the present 
and the hope of the future. Conservatism needs to 
be educated in two directions: first to a true appre- 
ciation of the fundamental principles of our social 
organization, and second to a fearless radicalism in 
proclaiming those principles and seeing that they 
prevail. It is useless to occupy ourselves with little 
remedies for little grievances. it istime to return to 
first principles and renew our allegiance to the great 
truths of political and social life, the fruit of so many 
centuries of toil and struggle. What are these prin- 
ciples? 

The first of these fundamental fotions is that of 
commercial integrity and stability. That was the 
issue of the last campaign. American business honor 
was at stake. It was certainly surprising that a na- 
tion which prides itself upon its business capacity 
should allow a shadow to rest on the stability of its 
standard of value. That politics could attack this 
vital point of the commercial organization was the 
most discouraging feature of the whole business. 
Mere socialistic attacks on property, appropriation 
of railroads, progressive taxes could have been borne, 
and we could have adjusted our business to them. 
But to attack the standard of value is to destroy 
business itself. The lesson for a great commercial 
nation is that its whole economic life rests on the 
certainty that obligations will be fully and punctu- 
ally met. The obligation of contracts is a deep- 
seated feeling in the American character. That a 
man should do that which he promised to do, even 
when it involves him in hardship, seems to most of 
us only just and fair. Business honor, meaning by 
that the most scrupulous meeting of all engagments, 
is a national ideal and a living force in our commer- 
cial life. -How many instances have we had of men 
who, after long years of struggle, have paid the last 
dollar due from an old bankruptcy! It is true that 
our record has not been altogether clean. Repudia- 
tion of public debts and violation of private contracts, 
under the form of bankruptcy and insolvency laws, 
paper currency and legal-tender decisions, have dis- 
graced our annals. The great risks involved in new 
enterprises, the speculative spirit of great undertak- 
ings necessary to open up a vast territory, have made 
us lenient in judgment and treatment of those who 
have failed. We have drawn a pencil through their 
failures, and encouraged them to start again. The 
overwhelming character of the forces against which 
men in anew country contend is so manifest, that 
individual responsibility ceases to be felt. 

Our community needs to feel. and is now feeling, 
that the line must be drawn a little sharper in favor of 
strictly living up to our best standard of commercial 
honor. Our whole development is in that direction. 
The magnitude of our industrial undertakings, the 
necessity of depending upon the exact fulfilment of 
engagements, and the increasing complexity of indus- 
trial combinations, make this a_ necessity. The 
American character is still sturdy enough to accept 
losses with fortitude, and enterprising enough to wel- 
come the contest and struggle for great gains. The 
basis for all future commercial and industrial develop- 
ment is the education of the whole people up to the 
highest standard of commercial honor and integrity. 

The second line along which our political education 
in the near future must proceed is, undoubtedly, 
toward an appreciation of our system of administering 
justice and preserving order. The attack in the Chi- 
cago Platform on the Supreme Court is very astonish- 
ing to any one acquainted with the constitutional his- 
tory of the United States. Our judiciary is that part 
of the American political system which is most char- 
acteristic, and on whose development we have ex- 
pended our best talent. It is impossible to believe 
that the aspersions found any real response in the 
hearts of the people. If the issue had been that of 
the Supreme Court instead of free silver, the same 
conservative instinct would have rallied round the 
preservation of that part of our system, and the victory 
would have been equally complete. The habit of sub- 
mitting conflicting claims to an impartial tribunal is 
too firmly imbedded in the minds of the American 
people, by hundreds of years of English and American 
tradition, to be easily overthrown. If the question is 
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again brought into politics a closer examination will 
convince us that the judiciary is a fundamental part 
of our system with which we cannot dispense. 

The preservation of order and the enforcement of 
law commend themselves, in an even stronger de- 
gree, to the conservative character of the American 
people. This scarcely needs demonstration. In the 
increasing complexity of social relations and the grow- 
ing bitterness of social contests, we shall find it more 
and more necessary to insist that both parties to such 
struggles shall ‘‘be bound over to keep the peace.” 
The American people have always held that the free 
ballot obviates the necessity of appealing to force to 
remedy one’s wrongs. There is no sign that this sen- 
timent is decreasing in strength. The last campaign 
was calculated, in many respects, to excite the most 
hateful feeling of class antagonism, envy and sus- 
picion. The public mind was ina state of tension 
for many weeks. Men honestly believed that their 
economic presperity, and even livelihood; depended 
upon the decision. That there was no violence to 
speak of and so few violent demonstrations, was an 
even greater proof of the power of the American 
people to subject passion to love of order, than the 
famous Presidential crisis of twenty years ago.. The 
campaign must have seemed very slow to the ardent 
revolutionaire. 

Commercial integrity and the preservation of law 
and order are the fundamental conditions for civilized 
existence. Our political education in both of these 
directions received a great impetus in the late con- 
test. Further progress in that direction will be com- 
paratively easy. There are, however, two other fun- 
damental notions of American political life which 
will also need revival and further emphasis. These 
are the value of the institution of private property 
and the principle of individual liberty and economic 
freedom which have had so great a share in our past 
history. 

No one can doubt that the sacredness of property 
is one of our most cherished traditions. It is im- 
bedded in our Constitution; not only in the Bill of 
Rights, ‘‘that no person shall be deprived of life, lib- 
erty or property without due process of law, nor 
shall private property be taken for public use, with- 
out just compensation,’’ but also in many restrictions 
on the powers of Congress and of the States. In 
eighteen State constitutions it is declared that all 
men have a natural right to acquire, possess and pro- 
tect property; the two States declare that the right 
of property is before and higher than any constitu- 
tional sanction. These are not mere paper rights. 
Our whole policy has been to encourage men to ac- 
cumulate property and to protect well-earned, vested 
rights. Millions of our citizens are property owners. 
They include the most enterprising, industrious and 
thrifty members of the community. There is no in- 
dication that the institution has outlived-its useful- 
ness. Large fortunes have been made and great 
aggregations of wealth have come under the control 
of a few; but these are exceptional cases. The op- 
portunity to acquire property is still enjoyed by the 
mass of the people; and the exercise of property 
rights is still the dearest reward of labor and talent. 
Education must teach the people that efforts to rem- 
edy minor abuses should not curtail this fundamental 
right. 

Individual liberty and economic freedom have been 
the atmosphere in which the American people has 
developed its power and character. . Freedom to 
choose his occupation is the birthright of every 
native-born citizen and the privilege of every immi- 
grant. Competition in business is the natural cordi- 
tion under which men have carried on their enter- 
prises. That excessive competition brings hardship 
to some, there is no doubt. Butthe American char- 
acter is too enterprising to seek to avoid the struggle 
for existence. The development of character and 
energy rather than the enjoyment of slothful ease 
still remains the ideal of private life. We are not 
prepared as yet to give up the disciplinary force of 
free competition. Energy and talent have a claim to 
a corresponding reward. Persecution of success must 
necessarily drive both capital and labor into other 
fields. Dull mediocrity is not desirable, whether 
brought about by legislation or by the power of organ- 
ized labor. The ideals .of socialism are antagonistic 
to all our past history. 

Education toward the appreciation of these first 
principles of American life and American experience 
marks the main line of action for the present. Legis- 
lative remedies are of minor importance; they should 
be directed toward strengthening the vitality of these 
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principles and giving them free play. The office of 
legislation is neither to create prosperity nor to guar- 
antee individual happiness. These depend upon char- 
acter and industsy. Legislation is for the purpose of 
giving the individual a fair chance and preventing 
abuses. Such measures are oftentimes necessary, and 
their supply is always plentiful. Butthe duty of the 
politician and the press is to insist that the remedies 
are minor matters, and that the fundamental princi- 
ples are to be preserved. It is to be hoped that the 
experience of the last year will develop statesmen 
courageous enough to preach this truth. 


Nrw York Ciry. 


Liliuokalani’s Visit to America. 
BY S. E. BISHOP, D.D. 


A visIT to the United States by Liliuokalani, ex- 
Queen of Hawaii, may or may not possess signifi- 
cance. There seems to be fit occasion for some things 
to be said. Her departure was taken very suddenly, 
great secrecy being maintained until a few minutes 
before the vessel sailed. Shortly before going aboard 
she called at the house of President Dole to say 
good-by. This was the first intimation he had of 
her intention. He at once ordered a passport from 
the Foreign Office to be made out for her, which fol- 
lowed her to the ship. Six weeks before she had 
received his full official pardon for the complicity in 
the insurrection of January, 1895, of which she had 
been convicted. This left her entirely free to go 
where she pleased, uf which fact she has taken an 
early advantage. The whole community, both na- 
tives and whites, were taken by surprise. Quite 
naturally, there is much speculation about the objects 
of her visit. 

In view of a speedy change from the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration, Which has been so hostile to the revo- 
lution in Hawaii, and the advent of a successor be- 
lieved to be friendly thereto, the matter of promot- 
ing the annexation of these Islands is being actively 
revived at this end of the line; and every effort will 
be made by our friends at Washington for an early 
resumption there of that measure. This is, there- 
fore, the fitting time for any efforts of the ex-Queen 
against it, and might be the last opportunity for such 
effort. There isa strong faith in the great efficacy 
of personal appeals in America by Hawaiian royalty, 
perhaps justified by the successful visit of Kalakaua 
to President Grant.in 1874, to urge the treaty of rec- 
iprocity, and by that of Kaiulani to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cleveland in March, 1893. Well enough may Liliuo- 
kalani conceive that by personally representing the 
cause of the native Hawaiians and of her own dynas- 
ty she can effectively resist the tendency toward an- 
nexation, and thus increase the chances of restoring 
the monarchy. 

A friend who is a most experienced observer of Ha- 
waiian ways remarked to me this week that no native 
woman ever chose the winter season as her time for a 
visit of pleasure to America. This lends force to the 
belief that Mrs. Dominis has gone on business; and 
her errand at this time is an obvious and natural one, 
as named above. It will accordingly be in place here 
to give precisely her political status as a member of 
this community, which is as follows: She is a simple 
citizen of Hawaii, having voluntarily abdicated the 
throne and taken the oath of allegiance to the Re- 
public of Hawaii. On the twenty-fourth of January, 
1895, when under arrest and indictment for ‘‘ mispri- 
sion of treason,’’ on account of her complicity in the 
insurrection shortly before that date, Lilioukalani, in 
the most formal and explicit manner, 

‘‘renounced and released unto the Government of the 
Republic of Hawaii and its legitimate successors for- 
ever all claims or pretensions whatsoever to the late 
throne of Hawaii or to the late monarchy of Hawaii.” 
She also declared 

“‘that the Government of the Republic of Hawaii is the 
only lawful Government of the Hawaiian Islands, and 
that the late Hawaiian monarchy is finally and forever 
ended, and no longer of any legal or actual validity, 
force or effect whatsoever.”’ 

She also added: 

‘*T have caused the foregoing statement to be pre- 
pared and drawn, and have signed the same without 
having received the slightest suggestiom from the Pres- 
ident of Hawaii or from any member of the Government 
of Hawaii.”’ 

At the same time she 


‘“‘ respectfully implored for such misguided Hawaiians 
and others as have been concerned in the late rebellion 
» » » such degree of executive clemency,” etc. 


The Government made response to her that the 
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rights and claims she now voluntarily relinquished 
had had no legal existence: since January 14th, 1893, 
when she attempted, by the exercise of her own will, 
to establish a new system of government, and thereby 
the contract between her and the people was dis- 
solved, and all sovereign rights theretofore vested in 
her were lost; also that this document does not ex- 
empt her, in the slightest degree, from personal and 
individual liability for complicity in the rebellion. 
Her trial for that complicity duly proceeded on Feb- 
ruary Sth, lasting four days, and resulted in a sentence 
by the Military Commission to five years’ imprison- 
ment. The ex-Queen was actually held in confinement 
for only a few months in a portion of her former 
royal apartments, after which she was released on 
parole. Her life since has been a very quiet and re- 
tired one. On the twenty-seventh of October, 1896, 
a full pardon was delivered to her. All the other 
prisoners concerned in the rebellion were released 
nearly a year ago upon parole. 

Altho there is in Hawaii a large body of the more 
sensible and intelligent natives on the side of the 
Republic, also a considerable number of whites, espe- 
cially the British, who oppose American ascendency, 
and therefore desire restoration of monarchy, yet 
the main political controversy is one of long standing, 
and turns upon the question whether the administra- 
tion of government should be controlled by the white 
foreigners, who are capable, or by the natives, who 
are not so. Up to thirty years ago, through the 
strong influence of the missionaries, who possessed 
the fullest confidence of the native chiefs, the latter 
generally yielded to the wise guidance of white men 
who administered the government in accordance with 
the necessities of the growing civilization. A younger 
generaiion of natives with a little education, coming 


to the front, conceived themselves to be entitled to : 


take the reins, and raised the cry ‘‘ Hawaii for the 
Hawaiians.” Coming to the throne by election, in 
1874, Kalakaua fostered this jealousy of white ad- 
ministration, under which the Islands had prospered, 
and which had been indispensable to the success of 
the Government, under the fast-increasing demands 
of commerce and civilized progress. This king proved 
headstrong and capricious. He refused to be guided 
by sound white advisers, and many times changed 
his Cabinet recklessly,appointing incompetent natives, 
and white parasites. In 1887 public affairs had be- 
come so mismanaged and corrupt that the white com- 
munity who owned'the whole of the great and grow- 
ing business of the country, including $8,000,000 of 
exports, made a revolution, by which the King was 
shorn of most of his power. 

It had been the intention of most of the leaders of 
that movement then to dethrone Kalakaua, and es- 
tablish a republic. This purpose was frustrated by 
the influence of several sons of missionaries, who had 
a sentimental attachment to monarchy, and a strong 
regard for the feelings of the native people. The 
greater part of the King’s power was transferred to an 
electorate who chose the ‘‘ Nobles,” composing one- 
half of the Legislature. This electorate comprised 
all persons possessing an income of $600, including 
all skilled artisans, but excluding most of the natives, 
who were largely thriftless. This was grievous to the 
natives, who cared little for capable and well-ordered 
government, but much for controlling their own Gov- 
ernment by a despotic native sovereign. Commis- 
sioner Blount correctly measured the popular senti- 
ment, when he wrote to Mr. Gresham respecting a 
memorial of the Kalaiaina Society. 

‘*There is no aspiration in it for the right of the 

masses to participate in the control of public affairs, but 
an eager, trustful devotion to the crown as an absolute 
monarchy.” 
Thus from 1887 on, the issue became established be- 
tween the civilized and able whites and the half- 
civilized and generally incapable natives as to which 
class should control the Government. 

Kalakaua strove to regain his lost power, succeed- 
ing to a limited extent by the aid of a portion of the 
whites who voted against the ‘‘ missionary” party in 
1890. In 1889 Robert Wilcox, in collusion with the 
Princess Liliuokalani, who bitterly resented the work 
of 1887, seized the palace yard. This insurrection 
was suppressed in Kalakaua’s name, altho he was 
privy to the attempt. The King died early in 1891 
and his sister became Queen, taking oath to the Con- 
stitution, evidently with a mental reservation, On 
January 14th, 1893, she made her notable attempt to 
destroy that Constitution and replace it with one giv- 
ing herself nearly absolute power. She made a most 
strenuous attempt to proclaim her new constitution, 
and desisted, furious with anger, only after several] 
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hours’ struggle with her nearest advisers, who knew 
that it would be fatal to her throne. 

This attempted coup d'état effectually aroused the 
foreign community. They promptly organized a 
Provisional Government and abolished the monarchy. 
The notorious Lottery Bill which the Queen had -just 
signed, despite the vehement protest of the Chamber 
of Commerce, was at once repeaied. Altho to com- 
mittees of protesting ladies she had tearfully pro- 
fessed anxiety to be rightly guided, it became known 
that the Lottery was her own pet measure, with the 
view of securing financial aid to her intended despot- 
ism. The Lottery company was to pay her several hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year for the concession, in- 
tending to sell the tickets in the United States. 

The alleged complicity in this revolution of United 
States Minister Stevens and Captain Wiltse of the 
U. S. S. « Boston,’’ was wholly untrue, and an after- 
thought of the Queen’s party. The revolution was 
exclusively the work of the white residents of Hono- 
lulu, numbering fifteen hundred determined men, all 
whose immense business and social interests were 
threatened by the Queen’s insane perversity. The 
same parties had conducted the revolution of 1887, 
and the monarchy was even more helpless in their 
hands now than at that time, when Cleveland’s own 
Minister, Merrill, had the naval forces landed ‘for 
the protection of American life and property,’’ just 
as Stevens did in 1893. 

Such is the bare outline of the political record of 
this lady, who will be very likely to appear before the 
American public with a plea that her Hawaiian peo- 
ple should not be robbed of their native country by 
annexation. It is not likely that she will betray any 
of that bitterness which led her, on November 13th, 
1893, to refuse to Minister Willis to grant to her op- 
ponents the amnesty which President Cleveland re- 
quired as the condition of her restoration. On that 
occasion her language, as reported by Mr. Willis to 
Mr. Gresham was: 


‘*My decision would be that such persons should be 
beheaded and their property confiscated to the Govern- 
ment.” 


She added: 

‘“These people were the cause of the revolution and 
constitution of 1887. There will never be any peace 
while they are here. They must be sent out of the 
country or punished, and their property confiscated.”’ 


In this resolution she persisted inflexibly for five 
weeks, yielding only at the last possible moment. 

As to the alleged injustice done to the Hawaiian 
natives, the Constitution of the Republic secures to 
them precisely the same rights and franchises that it 
does to foreign residents. All alike can vote for the 
Lower House of the Legislature. For the Upper 
House, only a small minority of natives possess the 
requisite income for voting, while most white men are 
competent. Experience has proved this to be a neces- 
sity inorder to save the Government from being swamp- 
ed by native incapacity. The natives have been de- 
prived of nothing whatever. They neverhad a vote 
for the nobles or senators, who were appointed for 
life by the King. Asa good many of them now can 
vote for Senators, that is a franchise added to their 
privileges. instead of a reduction. Their real griev- 
ance is their loss of native rule in the person of a 
monarch of their own race. 

Hawaii had been for fifty years the sole instance on 
this globe, where an aboriginal race had been enabled 
to maintain its independent sovereignty, under the 
joint occupancy of its territory by a commercial 
whitecolony. That experiment lasted here as long 
as was possible, and came to an end, but without in- 
jury to the natives, or deprivation of rights and fran- 
chises. The immense development of commerce 
and plantations had simply outgrown the old condi- 
tions. Lookatthe facts. There are some sixty sugar 
plantations, worth $40,000,000, entirely owned by 
white men, which this year exported 225,000 tons of 
sugar, worth $15,000,000. This port of Honolulu 
has this season averaged thirteen arrivals of ocean 
steamers per month, or double the number of three 
years ago. The necessities and exigencies of such a 
business and such a commerce can by no possibility 
be handled by any less ability than that of experi- 
enced white men. The Hawaiian rative can only 
hold a subordinate place. To talk of his continu- 
ing to rule the country is an absurdity. 

It is for Americans to determine whether it is for 
their own interest to annex Hawaii. There need be 
no doubt as to its being for the best interests of the 
natives. Hawaii while independent, is compelled to 
have a strong Government, under which there will be 
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an inevitable tendency to push the weaker race to the 
wall. For the natives then more than for any other 
class, is needed the sure haven of political refuge, 
under the starry flag, where all their rights and fran- 
chises will be permanently guaranteed. 


Honotvv, Hawan. 


Germany in 1896. 
BY HENRY K. MODER. 


THE year 1896 was the twenty-fifth of the estab- 
lishment of the New Empire. In this particular it 
represented the close of a period oftime. But it has 
been, also, as a matter of fact, the finish of a nation- 
al epoch. 

This epoch was what history some time will name 
the great epoch; an epoch of stupendous national 
self-consciousness, of imposing activity and prepon- 
derant authority; an epoch that began with the mas- 
tership of Germany in the councils of European 
States, with heroic men at the head of government 
and boundless enthusiasm among the people. A con- 
siderable influx of wealth, too, poured into the coun- 
try from French coffers and stockings; and, altho the 
three billions of foreign gold francs were turned 
promptly into the stone and mortar of new home 
strongholds, still, in the process of transformation, 
many welcome hundreds of millions of money escaped 
among workmen and contractors, aiding tolend them 
additional significance as consumers in the eyes of 
producers, who were aroused to such a spirit of hope- 
fulness and enterprise, that uncommon ventures were 
boidly launched upon. On speculation, plain cities 
were rebuilt into splendid ones. And populations 
fiowed into them in multitudes. The rapidity of 
growth in the instances of a dozen towns equaled any- 
thing that American history can show. Berlin, 
Frankfort, Breslau, Magdeburg, Leipsic, and other 
cities, took on the outward air of exuberance and 
ostentation, which speaks in street life, as it does in 
social life, of raw, mettlesome youth. Neither Ger- 
mans nor traditional Germany were recognizable any 
longer, save in obscure corners of the land. Quaint- 
ness was vanished from the architecture of places; 
frugality from the habits of the people. The people 
and the country were become pretentious. 

If other nations resented the change as the expres- 
sion of snobbishness, Germans themselves rejoiced in 
it as a proof further of the manly robustness of Teu- 
tonic nerve. In war this nerve had quelled the pre- 
sumption and excitability of the French; in peace, it 
should measure itself with the rest of the world in 
trade and commerce. Oh, it is not easy to compass 
the hopefulness of a nation’s spirit after a glorious 
success, nor its sense of reassurance and pride! So 
while England was still indulging in its old habit of 
sneering at things ‘‘ made in Germany,” German men 
of the new order were undermining the English forts 
of foreign trade and conquering them, as they had 
just left off conquering the French breastworks of na- 
tional defense. Now, at the end of a quarter ofacen- 
tury, John Bull himself is complaining before an 
amused world that Gambrinus is ousting him. And 
the study of the essay writers of London journals, of 
the causes of the success of German competition, finds 
a proper footnote in each report on the Imperial Bud- 
get in Berlin. That for the past year gives the plus 
of German exports over German imports at four hun- 
dred millions of marks (speech of the Secretary of 
State before the Reichstag on November 30th). The 
epoch that began with the political humiliation of 
France ends thus with a threat that may possibly not 
be groundless against the commercial sovereignty of 
the British Isles. 

Then, too, socially and economically, immense 
schemes were formed. A few took shape and were 
put in practice. Railways, as well as several other 
kinds of property, were converted from private own- 
ership into State property. Colonies were planted of 
selected men, on public lands, purchased for the 
purpose, in eastern provinces at home, while foreign 
colonies were conquered and organized in the conti- 
nent of Africa. Finally, the blessing of a compulsory 
law of assurance against old age and invalidism was 
bestowed upon the wage-earners of the country. 

No unprejudiced mind surely can do otherwise than 
grant that the nation has shown vigor and usefulness 
enough to make the epoch of its renaissance respecta- 
ble, and those who are familiar with all the circum- 
stances will even grant that it has been estimable. 
But Germans have gone further. The several classes 
of the population have each appreciated the progress 
of the several industries, according as their interest 
and knowled ze have informed them of success-speak - 
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ing facts. Besides these particular industrial suc- 
cesses, however, there has been one other—a common 
success, the sum and result.of all the others. Ger- 
man hearts vibrated with the consciousness of it. 

This was the sense of Germany having the whip- 
hand in international politics. 

And here we come upon the matter that made me 
say at the beginning, that the year 1896 marked the 
close of a distinct era. The other aroused activities 
of the nation, its hopes and beliefs, goon. But this 
universal, clear, patriotic faith in the preponderance 
of German authority in the councils of the world is 
over and gone, 

The story is very short. A few royalists lost faith 
in Germany's being able to further retain its eminence 
when the old Emperor died; still more saw the loss 
of German prestige ahead when Count Moltke died, 
the intellectual head of the army, and when Prince 
Bismarck was dismissed, the intellectual fist of the 
State. But ‘‘ No,” cried the rest; ‘‘trust to William 
II; he is both youthful in energy and a genius.’’ And 
the nation which had been brought up to believe in 
the power of individual men, looked expectantly to 
the young prince. His peremptoriness pleased them; 
his arbitrariness reassured them. Just so—peremp- 
tory and arbitrary—Bismarck had shown himself. 
And Bismarck had been the one who wrenched 
prestige from other States for the Fatherland; why, 
they asked, should not a similar man be the one to 
retain it? 

Statesmen and intelligent observers, meanwhile, 
saw the storms of fanatic fury break out in the East, 
and came to a realization that a change must result 
in the balance of power in Europe from a disintegra- 
tion of the Turkish Empire. But the utmost was 
being done to keep the mass of the German people 
in ignorance of the Armenian massacres and placid 
over them. Thus from responsible sources there was 
no end tothe repetition of the phrase that Germany 
had no interests in the Oriental question; and the 
private, irresponsible Government, represented by the 
ex-Chancellor, Bismarck, and his newspaper organ, 
the Hamburg Wachrichten, at present so friendly to 
the real Foreign Department in Wilhelm Street as to 
appear in league with it, explained to an uneasy pub- 
lic conscience that what the Sultan was doing was 
quite lawful. Every State has an unlimited sover- 
eignty over its own subjects, and cannot be called to 
the bar of international law for its conduct in respect 
to them. In the Middle Ages it was common for 
European States to exert this right. If any body of 
their subjects persisted in making themselves dis- 
tasteful they were exterminated by their sovereign’s 
orders, or eliminated in one way or another. 

The massacres, however, kept up—kept up far too 
long a time for Germany’s liking or good. The time 
threatened toapproach when it would be impossible 
to conceal the fact that Russia and England were in 
the foreground of the world’s politics, and that all of 
Germany that appeared in a front place was the 
shadow of its old power. Still, the Iron Chancellor 
was not the one to cease his efforts. While events 
were crowding Russia and England to the front he 
voluntarily concerned himself with the task of hiding 
the fact of Germany’s being thereby elbowed to the 
rear. Was the Government in Berlin busy in reas- 
suring the public that England was coaxing in vain 
for the friendship of the German Empire? and im- 
plying, by this means, that Germany was a mighty 
lord still, whose favors were solicited by the great 
ones of the earth? Very well; he would try one of his 
own wonted means, flooring antagonists. And 
presently forth came the fiats that the Cretans were 
not worth a handful of dirt, nor the Armenians, the 
bones ofa grenadier; fiats of such colossal insolence 
thrown up so suddenly in the faces of the people of 
a Christian philanthropic world, like breastworks 
thrown up by a retreating soldiery to cover the with- 
drawal of vanquished troops, that, really, for a while 
at least, people were indeed too shocked out of their 
moral breath to think clearly. German bluntness 
has often, in the mouth and in the person of Prince 
Bismarck, concealed the true state of Germany’s 
helplessness. And the German people might again 
have been duped by the brave show that was kept up 
in all directions for their reassurance, if incidents 
connected with the Czar of Russia had not opened 
their eyes. Politics are too complicated. Common 
folks cannot understand them. But. impressions 
about single men are instinctively gathered, and in 
these plain insights of their own hearts, common 
folks believe almost unshakably—German common 
folks perhaps before all others, for they have grown 
up inan era of hero worship. 
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Here then was their own Emperor, whose many 
faults of haste and inconstancy they had been excus- 
ing on the ground of youthfulness. And there was 
the Czar of Russia, who tho also young was neverthe- 
less cool, reserved and circumspect. With continual 
interest, the public followed the record of all his do- 
ings. More magnificence and splendor appeared to 
be unfolded around him, quietly and mechanically, 
than William II had been able to collect for himself 
with all his bustling expenditure. The Czar’s visits 
from European court to court, wore the air of obliga- 
tory curtesy. William II’s had taken on the impetu- 
osity of self-determined undertakings; so that while 
the Czar’s were received as condescensions, the Ger- 
man Emperor's might well have been borne patiently 
as necessities. The warmth of the Emperor’s toast, 
at the dinner of state in Breslau, seemed like a volun- 
tary humiliation, when contrasted with the response 
of the Czar; yet as this response answered to every 
demand of the occasion and could not be criticised, 
nothing was left to do, but regret the Emperor's. In 
fact, in all contrasts and in all connections, it was the 
Emperor whom they had to protect or excuse. And 
altho the experience wrought out a more intimate 
affection and sympathy for their monarch, and dislike 
of his rival, still the consummation was none the less 
plain; if William II was dearer tothem, he was valued 
less than the Czar by the rest of the world. And 
while the Emperor’s character was that of an impul- 
sive king, the Czar’s conduct appeared that of a suc- 
cessful one. The firm will to be royal was William 
II’s; but the easy art of being so belonged to Nicho- 
las. 

The lesson that seemed driven home to the bosom 
of the German people was the discernment that their 
young Emperor was not a paragon; and, strange as 
it may appear to Republican readers, Germany fell in 
the opinion of the native public when its national 
representative fell. Thereupon for a while a profound 
silence reigned. When the public press again opened 
its lips on the subject, it was in phrases that assumed 
as granted the present pre-eminence of the Czar’s 
Cabinet. Not even provincial papers talked in the 
high and mighty tone against other great countries, 
which has distinguished them for the quarter of a 
century past, and which was always in such droll 
contrast tothe smallness and obscurity of the dapper 
sheets. A number of susceptible young patriotic 
editors mustered upa fine air of philosophical bravery 
and remarked, with stout defiance; ‘‘ What if the 
precedence of Germany de over and gone? Supposing 
the politics of the world that used to be settled in 
Berlin de settled now in St. Petersburg? Such is 
history in all times! Fortune is a huge grinding 
wheel. To-day one of its spokes is uppermost; to- 
morrow another. Germany has had one of its great 
days; it waits for the next.”’ 

And, as if to keep their countrymen from losing 
heart, these ambitious patriots unfolded the mystery 
that surrounds the reason why the Berlin Cabinet 
clings to Russia through thick and thin, submitting 
to its impertinences and overlooking its aggressions: 
‘‘This same great Fate grinds out the existence of 
weak, small States in the long turn of time, dissolv- 
fng their populations and annexing their lands to the 
lands and populations of the great nations. So inev- 
itably the weak Empire of Austria is bound to be dis- 
solved some time not too far distant in the future; 
and Germany, who is the natural heir of the doomed 
Austrian Empire and its provinces of the Danube, 
wants, therefore, no trouble stirred up with the 
Power which is near and might interfere if it were 
made surly in the hour when it shall undertake the 
work of annexation. Russia has been an accomplice 
of Prussia since the time of Frederick the Great; it 
must be kept so, not turned into an opponent.’’ 

Now, how far downward into the rank and file of 
the population this encouragement penetrated I can- 
not tell; but that the ideas broached proved enheart- 
ening to wide circles I think likely, for the reason 
that numerous journals and periodicals printed them,, 
and an unorganized party became recognized by the 
press under the name of the party of the Greater 
Germany, a sobriquet which was rendered safe for 
use inasmuch as it is applied sometimes to the men 
who push the interests of colonization in Africa; so 
that it may be readily twisted, if their Austrian ally 
should express any umbrage, so as to mean these pa- 
triots who contemplate a greater Germany in the 
black continent, not those who mean to have it close 
at hand. 

In October of the year, Prince Bismarck on his own 
account gave an instance of this ancient habit of the 
Government in keeping up a secret understanding 
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with Russia, by announcing that an alliance had ex- 
isted all along between St. Petersburg and Berlin, 
from 1882 down to the moment of his dismissal from 
office. 
was because the*€zar, Alexander III, had no faith in 
his successor, Count Caprivi. The announcement 
which first appeared in the Hamburg Nachrichten was 
publicly supposed to have been wilful. It was like- 
wise thought to have been intended as a dash of cold 
water on the enthusiasm of the French people, who 
seemed to fancy that French arts alone could move 
the Russian Bear to form friendly ties. But the men 

who compose the active, self-narred members of the 
party of the Greater Germany, see in Prince Bis- 
marck’s so-called treasonable revelation a connivance 
of the Berlin Cabinet to warn Austria indirectly 
against an attempt to shake off the chain of the Drez- 
bund, by peremptorily showing how many arrows it 
is the wont of Prussia to keep in its dangerous bow. 

The cry of indignation over the ex-Chancellor’s du- 
plicity to his own country people was short, and was 
raised by Liberalschiefly. Bismarck, you must know, 
grounded his demands for more troops when he was 
in office, on the need which Germany was under of 
facing ¢wo enemies, France and Russia; and all the 
while he was in secret pact with Russia, as it now 
comes to light. ‘‘ Well, well! it was like Bismarck!’’ 
is the generalsummary. The only mystery is, how a 
human being can talk with such persuasive earnest- 
ness, while laughing in his sleeve, as the old Chancel- 
lor used to when at the business of getting more men 
and money from the Reichstag. Only a few, a very 
few, blush over the idea of the spectacle which the 
hoodwinked German people must have presented 
throughout the years of the gianted Septennal, to the 
cynic foreign diplomats who were in the Iron Chan- 
cellor’s little secret. 

But while there is disappointment irremediable at 
the close of the Jubilee Year in politics, and some of 
the usual disgust on the part of Liberal parties, good 
signs have turned up in social life. 

The Civil Code that was carried through Parlia- 
ment in June, and made into law, was carried through 
with all the contested paragraphs which deprive mar- 
ried women of property, and put the sole responsibil- 
ity of illegitimate births upon females. But the peti- 
tioning against these unjust enactments aroused a 
new and unprecedented interest in the question of 
Woman's Rights. The International Congress of 
Women, which held its sittings in the City Hall of 
Berlin in September, then increased this interest, and 
from the year 1896 will date a strong renewal of at- 
tempts toward bringing about this reform. When 
ideas begin to get in the air there is likelihood of 
their getting into the laws. 

Lastly, the Church, the Church militant, has risen 
out of its old subordination to temporal power, in the 
persons of several pastors. The Emperor pronounced 
a political pastor a monstrosity (Umding) in the early 
part of the year; and the high Synod threatened a 
clergyman (Pastor Werner) with the withdrawal of his 
living in case he persisted in political work (along 
Christian-Socialistic lines). But while a majority of 
the clergy held their peace, a minority protested 
boldly against interference from high sources with 
pastoral work; and a few, with the Dr. Parkhurst of 
Germany at their head, Pastor Naumann, of Frank- 
fort, formed a Union, with a program similar 
to a political platform. This program proclaims 
it to be the right and duty of pastors to fit 
their pastoral work to the needs of thetime. It 
avows the belief that the discontent of the poor 
against the rich classes has causes that may be and 
ought to be removed, and pronounces the determina- 
tion of the Union to do what lies in its power to aid 
in effecting this removal. The Union will work with 
Social Democrats where they are in the right, and 
with every other political party that is striving for a 
just end. The main object of the Union, however, is 
to win back the laboring classes to the Christian 
faith. 
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Last week Commodore Richard Peck, of the New 
York and New Haven Steamboat Line, completed sixty- 
eight years of service in steamboating. He is now an 
active man of eighty-one, and his professional career 
has mostly been spent on boats between New York and 
New Haven or New York and Albany. When he first 
began on the New Haven line there was no railroad, 
and all traffic was done by means of boats or the stage- 
coach; and the Commodore can remember when the New 
Haven harbor was frozen for twenty-eight days ata 
time, and during that period no. boat could move. He 
is believed to be the oldest steamboat man in this coun- 
try. 


The only reason why it had not been renewed 
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The German Conspiracy in 1886. 


BY A CATHOLIC PRIEST. 


Ir was in the December of 1886, tem years ago, that 
Bishops John Ireland, of St. Paul, and John J. 
Keane, of Richmond, were sent to Rome, as repre- 
sentatives of the American hierarchy, to treat with 
the Propaganda upon the then much-mooted project 
of establishing at Washington a Catholic university. 
On their arrival in that city those prelates were ex- 
tremely surprised to find at the headquarters of 
Catholicitya German ecclesiastic—P. M. Abbelen— 
from the diocese of Milwaukee, Wis., calling himself 
the delegate of the German bishops and German 
Catholics of the United States, and stealthily intrigu- 
ing to obtain, in their name, from the Roman author- 
ities, legislation altogether new and unprecedented 
for the American Church. This legislation was in 
the nature of exceptional privileges to be accorded to 
the Catholic Germans, and was intended to aggran- 
dize their position and to foster and extend their 
language. Under the specious pretense that in some 
dioceses the Germans were slighted and deprived of 
certain rights, the Rev. Abbelen sought to extract 
from Rome, for his countrymen here in the United 
States, a number of advantages over the Catholics of 
all other nationalities, as well asa series of exemp- 
tions for them from the ordinary ecclesiastical laws. 
These precious privileges, if they once received the 
sanction necessary to give them validity as universal 
laws governing the Church in America, would have 
singled out the Germans as the most favored race in 
the United States, and as the peculiar objects of the 
esteem and affection of the Supreme Pontiff, who 
thus seemed to honor them as ‘‘the eldest sons of 
Holy Church.”’ 

The greater number of the bishops here in the 
United States had no knowledge whatever of the 
presence of this so-called representative in Rome, 


‘nor of the demands— in their actual form—which he 


there urged upon the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Bishops Ireland and Keane, disgusted with the schem- 
ing and the claims of the German cabal in the United 
States, through this priest in Rome, lost no time in 
laying before the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda, 
Simeoni, a petition counter to the demands of Abbe- 
len, and requesting that the entire cause be delayed 


‘until the bishops in America could be heard from in 


their own behalf. I quote froma copy I have obtain- 
ed of this secret document of the bishops, translating 
the original French into English: 


‘““When the knowledge of this secret movement shall 
come to them, the bishops of the United States will be 
exceedingly indignant. We are convinced that they 
would never forgive us, if we did not hasten to expose 
the bad faith of this German party. ° 

‘‘The question under consideration is styled according 
to the Rev. Abbelen, ‘The question in the United 
States between the German Catholics and the Irish 
Catholics.’ Presented in these terms the question 
cannot be discussed; it has existence. The 
only question that can be _ considered this: 
‘The question between the £nglish the 
language of the United States, and the German 
tongue, which emigrants from Germany have 
brought and are bringing over to America.’ Why 
the Germans so often give to this question 
another form, as if to indicate that there is a conflict of 
races in America between the Germans and the Irish, it 
is not for ustosay. But neither the truth nor the jus- 
tice of the case permits us to accept what they seek to 
impose upon us. What we find in the United States, 
instead of Irish parishes, is parishes of the English lan- 
guage, which are composed either of Catholics who are 
not at all of the Irish race or of Catholics whose ances- 
tors may have’been Irish but whoto-day are from every 
point of view Americans, and who, moreover, are averse 
to being considered Irish. Or, again, they may becom- 
posed of Catholics born in Ireland or the immediate de- 
scendants of Irish immigrants. But they are all par- 
ishes of the English language, and are never called 
Irish parishes. The English-speaking bishops and 
priests, of whom a large number are in no respect of 
the Irish race, have the interests of the Church in the 
United States too much at heart not to endeavor to 
eliminate from religious affairs Irish nationalism, and 
to impress their flocks—as far as the circumstances of 
time and place and sound principles will permit—with 
an elevated and catholic character, against which no 
element in a very heterogeneous population, can raise 
any reasonable objection. The sole question, then, 
which can be considered, in what regards the English- 
speaking bishops and priests in America, is this—the 
question between the English language and the German 
language.” 

After showing that the German language is far 
from being the only foreign tongue in use among 
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Catholics in the States, and then pointing out to the 
Holy See the pernicious consequences sure to result 
if special legislation be enacted in favor of any one 
nationality or the language of any particular race in 
the American Church, the bishops continue: 

‘‘There exists among the Germans in the United 
States what we may call ‘the active party,’ whose sole 
object seems to be to preserve intactand to perpetuate 
to all time the German spirit, that which Abbelen pleads 
for—the mores, consuetudines, usus et cultum Germanorum 
—among German immigrants and their descendants, 
and to prevent them from changing their language for 
the English language. Furthermore, this violent cabal 
seeks to give a preponderating position to German in- 
fluence in the Church in America. This is the party of 
which the Rev. Abbelen is now the representative in 
Rome. This clique is posing in its public declarations 
in the United States, and in its appeal to Rome, as the 
German people of America. These pretensions are far 
from being founded on fact. There are numbers of 
Germans in America who would oppose the establish- 
ment of a permanent Germany in the United States. 
Lately the German Lutherans in America, assembled 
in synod, decided that in order to preserve better their 
people in the Lutheran faith, they would henceforth 
take particular care to teach the religion in English no 
less thanin German. It is, indeed, acknowledged that 
an obstinate prejudice for the German tongue is much 
more noticeable among German Catholics than among 
German Protestants. A German Catholic paper boasts 
with emphasis that the sole safeguard of the German 
language in the United States is the Catholic clergy— 
truly a pitiable vaunt! 

‘*Now this clique among the German Catholics is 
going beyond all limit in its intemperate and censurable 
zeal for the German language. We could recite many 
facts showing the rabid spirit of aggression distin- 
guishing these Germans; facts which, moreover, are 
exceedingly hurtful to Catholics of American or Irish 
origin, and against a repetition of which the latter are 
beginning to arm themselves. These infuriated zealots 
incessantly intrigue to procure an exceptional position 
for the Germans in the American Church, and to intimi- 
date the English-speaking bishops and laity. The ob- 
ject of some German bishops seems to be to Germanize 
their entire dioceses, and that of the German priests to 
Germanize their parishes. As soon as one of these 

alien priests is placed over a mixed parish, the school 
becomes German; German customs are introduced into 
the church; the English-speaking people grow weary of 
bad sermons in worse English, and gradually absent 
themselves from divine service; and in this way Ameri- 
can Protestants will never cross the threshold of a 
Catholic temple. Let this German element but once 
ebtain a preponderance, and it will immediately inau- 
gurate a warfare to perpetuate itself. Henni, late 
Archbishop of Milwaukee, had the audacity to declare 
openly that never would a bishop of the Celtic race sit 
on his episcopal throne. Under this prelate, the Amer- 
ican young men of the diocese who aspired tothe priest- 
hood were compelled to seek an asylum in other dio- 
ceses; and—the (Milwaukee) Wisconsin clergy becoming 
almost exclusively German—English-speaking Catholics 
in pretty large numbers have emigrated to other parts 
of the United States, expressly to get away from a Ger- 
man Church with which they have no sympathy, and 
under which they foresee that their children would lose 
their faith. 

**In fact, we have evidence to prove that among cer- 
tain German bishops and priests there is a conspiracy, 
followed up by systematic plans and efforts incessantly 
made, to extend the German episcopate over the entire 
United States; and it is openly boasted, to the mortifica- 
tion of other Catholics, that the German cause is bound 
eventually to be victorious in Rome, and, in consequence 
of this idea, attempts are being forever made to Ger- 
manize the Catholic Church. 

‘‘These facts are a cause of disaster to the Church 
in America; the Catholics of the English language get 
discouraged; their love for religion becomes cold; their 
character is not that of the Germans; they do not clan- 
nishly combine; they make no plans of resistance; ex- 
cept in extreme cases they do not bring their complaints 
to Rome; but they are beginning to see in the Church 
an alien stepmother, and little by little they separate 
from her; their children no longer frequent Catholic 
schools, of which the heads but imperfectly understand 
the language of the country; they but reluctantly lis- 
ten to sermons preached with foreign accents frequent- 
ly in a jargon of German and English; the German 
habits and ideas are repellant tothem. The more their 
American patriotism the more diffi 
culty they find in loving a religion, of which all 
the forms are strange and outlandish; and thus 
they withdraw more and more from _ their 
duty. Often English Catholics the first 
to arrive in a certain locality, have built at their expense 
the church and rectory; later ona handful of Germans 
arrive; the war for the rights of the Germans is carried 
on with an obstinacy and a spirit of aggression charac- 
teristic of. the compatriots of Bismarck; the English 
submit in order to have peace; a German priest is in- 
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stalled, and the parish is torever Germanized. The 
Germans speak of their own rights; they are silent as 
to the rights of others, as if all those in America who 
are not Germans had no rights. We can cite parishes 
and dioceses in which there is a frightful number of 
Catholics lost to the Church, because—in an English 
country—alien priests sought to Germanize them. If 
now we seem to raise our voices, it is because we feel 
the existence of a great danger for the Church, and that 
in the past our fault has been in keeping silent too pa- 
tiently. If lately some appearances of opposition to the 
Germans have come to the surface in America, it is an 
opposition to these constant encroachments—so contrary 
to all justice, so opposed to all the rights of English- 
speaking Catholics. We, therefore, enter our solemn 
protest against this continued movement of the Germans 
to arrogate to themselves the entire government of the 
American Church. We have no objections to the Ger- 
mans having all the rights which are due them, nor to 
their conducting their own affairs, whether religious or 
temporal, just as they may desire; but it is necessary 
sharply to remind them that America is not Germany, 
and that there are other Catholics there besides the 
Germans. 

‘“*With the German Church in control in America 
there would be no hope for the conversion of American 
Protestants. This is a vital question for our religion. 
The Church will never be strong in America; she will 
never be sure of keeping within her fold the descendants 
of immigrants, Irish as well as others, until she has 
gained a decided ascendancy among the Americans 
themselves. Thank God, the times seem favorable for 
their conversion; prejudices are dissipating; the con- 
servative principles of the Catholic Church recommend 
her; there is a decided movement toward the Church. 
To accelerate this advance the Church naturally must, 
as far as it can be done without danger to other inter- 
ests, be presented in a form attractive to Americans. 
The great objection which they have until now urged 
against her—an objection which at certain periods of 
her history they entertained so strongly as even to 
raise persecutions—is, that the Catholic Chureh is com- 
posed of foreigners; that it exists in America asan alien 
institution, and that it is, consequently, a menace tothe 
existence of the Republic. Can we persuade them to 
lay aside this objection, and receive our invitations to 
hear the Church, by spreading before them the obstacles 
to the Americanization of the descendants of Catholic 
immigrants, and by placing inthe first ranks—as the rep- 
resentatives of the Church—men who have no sympathy 
with the ideas and the legitimate aspirations of the 
nation, foes of American civilization, who understand 
only imperfectly the language of the country? Will 
Americans, perhaps, find pleasure in temples in which 
Catholics even of the English language grow weary, 
and in which everything has the air of a foreign land ? 
The Germans bring with them to America some noble 
qualities; but they also bring with them certain ideas 
and methods of action, of which the Americans have a 
deeply rooted dread. 
the United States 
their heads; the 


The socialistic movements in 

have mostly Germans at 
Germans have little or no 
respect for the sanctity of the Sabbath; their 
notions and customs regarding the use of intoxi- 
cating beverages are frowned at by the best Americans. 
Now, weighing well all these facts, if you extend 
further the German influence over the Church, the 
Americans will see in hera powerful agent in spreading 
broadcast over the land those ideas and manners which 
they tolerate least in the Germans. It is very easy to 
raise a stormy future for the Church; to accomplish 
this there is no means surer than to make her appear 
as the product of an imported European nationalism. 
Is it desired, on the other hand, to give to the Church 
in our country the social prestige which will assure for 
her the public influence which she needs for the enjoy- 
ment of all her rights, and to make her recognized in 
the legislation of the nation? Give her in her exterior 
forms an American character which, moreover, suits well 
with her divine Catholicity; and, above all, choose for 
her as her principal pastors and great representatives, 
men of noble and catholic minds and hearts,’ whose 
sympathies and whose accents show that they under- 
stand the country and are devoted to its interests. A 
Catholicity with the customs and language of America 
would never be tolerated in Germany; why, then, are 
these foreigners permitted to foist upon the United 
States a Catholicity with the language and customs of 
Germany ? 

‘‘We have presented the foregoing observations to 
the Holy See for the purpose of showing that the Cath- 
olics of the English language deserve to be heard; we 
seek also such a delay in the determination of these 
questions as may enable the bishops of the United 
States to become acquainted with what is going on at 
Rome, and allow them time to communicate their ideas 
to the Propaganda. The bishops of the United States 
have, until now, believed that unity existed in their 
ranks, and that questions concerning the interests of re- 
ligion could be discussed between themselves in peace 
and fraternal love. With the most profound regret 
they will now learn that they were sadly mistaken, and 
that while all seemed calm around them, an evil tem- 
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pest was rising and about to break forth. We beseech 
the Holy See not to approve of the sinister intrigues of 
these malcontents; our supplication is that all deliber- 
ation upon these matters be suspended, until the nec- 


essary information of what is now going on in Rome 


be transmitted to the American bishops who are in en- 
tire ignorance of these proceedings.” 


This interesting document is dated, Rome, Decem- 
ber 6th, 1896, and is signed by the Bishops of St. 
Paul and Richmond. 

The tidings of these masked German intrigues at 
Rome were received by the American bishops—as one 
of them writes—‘‘with profound astonishment and 
intense indignation.’’ The majority of the prelates at 
once individually sent dispatches to Rome, urging 
upon Bishops Ireland and Keane the duty of resisting 
by every means the dark-lantern projects of the Teu- 
tons. Extracts from the official epistle (dated, 
Cleveland, O., December 26th), sent to Rome by 
Bishop Richard Gilmour, will manifest the common 
feelings of the bishops on this occasion. It is need- 
less to say that Richard Gilmour, the descendant for 
generations of Scotch Covenanters—a convert to the 
Church—could never be accused of entertaining 
prejudices favorable to the Irish; quite the contrary. 


This prelate wrote: 


‘‘ The mission of the Rev. Abbelen has caused a pro- 
found displeasure in this country wherever the news of 
it has come. The efforts made to obtain special favors 
for the Germans appear to us as a very serious menace; 
their being made without the knowledge of the bishops 
not only shows a want of tact, but also furnishes us with 
the proof that they dare not discuss openly in America 
their preposterous claims. They have nocomplaints to 
make, and it is false to say that they have been neglect- 
ed. Onthe contrary, I affirm that the Germans receive 
far more favors thantheir talents or their number war- 
rant. If it were not for the great patience displayed by 
the English-speaking Catholics, they would already 
have resisted, even to the effusion of blood, the grasp- 
ing egotism and the menacing advances of these Ger- 
mans. If the Holy See imposes upon us a special leg- 
islation in their favor, a war of races will be inevitable; 
and in this war the Catholics of the English language 
will have on their side the sympathies of the entire 
American people. 

‘“‘ Certain German ecclesiastics, with narrow and ego- 
tistical views, are the instigators of all this turmoil; 
the German laity are far from nourishing such a fatu- 
ous spirit of nationalism asis found among their priests 
and prelates.”’ 


Many other prelates, among them Archbishop Corri- 
gan (who afterward joined this very faction in opposi- 
tion to Bishops Ireland and Keane), wrote in terms 
just as forcible to Rome against Teutonic invasion. 

Now what was the result of the Rev. Abbelen’s 
deep-laid maneuvers in Rome to secure for his com- 
patriots all the offices and dignities—in fact, the spodis 
—of the Catholic Church in America? The English- 
speaking Catholics of these United States owe to 
Bishops Ireland and Keane an undying debt of 
gratitude for completely thwarting the artifices 
of these clericals. The Rev. Abbelen’s designs 
were frustrated by the manly and spirited repre- 
sentations made to the Holy See by the Bishops of 
St. Pauland Richmond. Abbelen himself was ordered 
to leave Rome in disgrace. It must be admitted that 
he was rather the tool of the schemers than the 
brains of the conspiracy; yet this mission of his to 
Rome ruined forever his prospects of advancement 
for the future. 

But before closing the account of this curious epi- 
sode in the history of the American Church, we have 
still to point our moral and adorn our tale. 

This German faction of conspirators received a 
crushing defeat at Rome; yet this disaster did not 
cause them to abandon their designs or cease their 
activity. They are stronger to-day in the United 
States than they were ten years ago, greater in num- 
bers, vaster in resources. But now they call them- 
selves the ‘‘conservative’’ Catholics. They wage 
war against everything having the appearance of 
being American, especially the public schools where 
the English language is taught; they are extremely 
zealous for the increase of those parochial schools 
where the only tongue spoken by teachers and chil- 
dren is the German. 

In short, they still do business at the old stand. 

For ten long years the wound dealt them in Rome 
by Bishops Ireland and Keane has rankled in their 
hearts. They have constantly tried to harass and to 
injure Archbishop Ireland, and to stab him either in 
the open or in the dark. They “are envious of his ac- 
knowledged success as a churchman, and of his world- 
wide influence as the leading representative Catholic 
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of the United States, and the great ecclesiastical trib 
une of his people. Bishop Keane has not fared better 
at their hands. No prelate belonging to their faction 
ever had a kind or encouraging word for him. The 
German party never contributed to the Catholic Uni- 
versity; they persistently opposed its success, because 
Bishop Keane was its head. Their newspapers now 
boast that they have brought about the downfall of 
this enlightened and progressive American bishop; 
they also boast that Ireland will be their next victim. 

Without a knowledge of the German conspiracy of 
ten years ago and its results, it is impossible to under- 
stand the feelings constantly manifested by these ec- 
clesiastics against the Archbishop of St. Paul and the 
now ‘lioceseless titular Bishop of Ajasso, late Rector 
of the Catholic University. This incident is the key 
to the whole situation. 





Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 


C ABINET-MAKING is not restricted to Canton, where 
the President-elect is doing a good deal in this line 
himself. Undoubtedly in the long run every new 
President makes his own Cabinet. But there is no 
lack of advice; and a thousand and one suggestions 
from all parts of the country, and the National Capi- 
tal especially, always take a hand in slating a new 
Cabinet. While there is never a scarcity of so-called 
Cabinet timber, the Cabinet means far less to ambi- 
tious men in these days than it did in the early his- 
tory of the Government. Then the Cabinet was a 
stepping stone to the Presidency, and the march 
from the office of Secretary of State to the White 
House was very direct. Thomas Jefferson was Pres- 
ident Washington’s Secretary of State, Vice Presi- 
dent with President John Adams, and was elected 
President two terms. James Madison was President 
Jefferson's Secretary of State, and was elected Presi- 
dent two terms, going direct from the Department of 
State to the White House. James Monroe was Pres- 
ident Madison’s Secretary of State, and was elected 
President two terms, also a direct step to the White 
House. John Quincy Adams was President Monroe’s 
Secretary of State, and was elected President one 
term, succeeding Mr. Monroe. 

Since President Buchanan’s day no President has 
gone from the Cabinet to the White House, tho with 
a single exception every Cabinet has contained one or 
more formidable rival candidates for the nomination 
of President. In fact, it has been something of an 
unwritten law that a President should offer a position 
in his Cabinet to rival candidates before the Conven- 
tion. So far this unwritten law seems to have been 
safe and satisfactory. 

It is quite certain that Mr. McKinley has not been 
a law unto himself, but has followed precedent in the 
tender of a Cabinet position to Mr. Reed, his rival 
before the Convention. But it is equally certain that 
Mr. Reed prefers to remain where he is, and bide his 
time, still a Presidential candidate. Going into the 
Cabinet would not help his chances; but, on the con- 
trary, would dispose of his aspirations. Aside from 
this Mr. Reed isa born leader. He has grown to be 
a great man as a leader, not a follower. His place 
and power in Congress make his position far above 
that of a Cabinet officer. Mr. McKinley hasthe same 
right to please himself about taking into his Cabinet 
two men from the same State as other Presidents 
have exercised, notably Mr. Cleveland, who had in 
his first Cabinet a Secretary of the Treasury and a 
Secretary of the Navy from New’York. However, 
Mr. Reed’s preference to remain in Congress, with a 
Presidential outlook, left the way a trifle clearer, per- 
haps, for Representative Dingley to be Secretary of 
the Treasury; but he has declined the honor. The 
position of Secretary. of the Treasury is at all times 
the most responsible and hard-working in the Cabi- 
net. But the dire financial straits through which the 
Government has struggled for three years, and the 
depressed condition which must inevitably confront 
the new Administration, might well appal the most 
ambitious aspirant for Cabinet honors. And the man 
without such ambition might well hesitate to give up 
his fine career in Congress, with its possibilities for 
recreation and change conducive to health, for this 

hard-working place in the Cabinet, which would keep 
him at his desk, with little or no rest, the year round. 
It is not simply Mr. Dingley’s well-known ability 
and stanch integrity that would have made 
his service invaluable to the new Administra- 
tion, but his thorough-going industry and conscien- 
tious methods, by which he accomplishes a vast deal 
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of work, grasping great and small problems with 
equal clearness of understanding. Mr. Dingley’s 
wife and children are ‘‘ dead against’’ the Cabinet 
proposition, not because of the social duties, which, 
by the way, they are well fitted to meet easily and 
gracefully; but they feel that Mr. Dingley would not 
be physically able to stand the burden of work and 
resporsibility, and that the recreation afforded by 
change to*the Maine coast—to which he has so long 
been accustomed each year—is absolutely necessary 
to health. The ‘‘ Dingley family’’—as one often 
speaks of Congressional families—consists of four 
sons and a daughter, all grown, and the eldest son 
married. Mrs. Dingley’s long residence in official 
circles would make the change merely one: of extra 
social duties, for she is already widely known as an 
accomplished woman and gracious hostess. 

Tho Senator Allison and Senator Sherman have 
been regarded as possibilities for the position of Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Allison has refused to leave the 
Senate just at the beginning of his seventh term. On 
the fourth of March Senator Allis»n will have been in 
the Senate twenty-four years, having previously 
served in the House of Representatives eight years. 
He is sixty-eight years of year, and at the end of his 
next term would be seventy-four. His service in the 
Senate has not specially qualified him to deal with 
foreign affairs, but his committee work has been in 
the line of finance and appropriations. Senator Sher- 
man will reach his seventy-fourth birthday next May. 
With the exception of four years in President Hayes’s 
Cabinet, Mr. Sherman has been in the Senate since 
March, 1861, and before that had served in the House 
eight years; altogether, at the end of his present 
term, March, 1899, Mr, Sherman will haveseen forty- 
six years of Congressional service. It is extremely 
doubtful if Senator Sherman would now exchange the 
Senate for the Cabinet even to be Secretary of State, 
tho well trained for the duties by many years’ experi- 
ence as Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. But the main reason probably is 
that Senator Sherman and Senator Allison 
were never more needed in the Senate than 
at this time, and nobody realizes more clearly 
than the President-elect the importance of a strong, 
straight Republican Senate in the next Administra- 
tion. Representative Hitt, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, is not unlikely to be Presi- 
dent McKinley’s Secretary of State; that is, if Mr. 
Hitt can be persuaded to accept the position. The 
only contingency is Mr. Hitt’s health, which has not 
been robust since his severe illness something above 
a year ago. Noman in Congress, or out, for that 
matter, is better fitted to be Secretary of State than 
Mr. Hitt. He isan able man, and well trained by ex- 
perience to deal with diplomatic questions, and at the 
same time sufficiently conservative to be safe. Mr. 
Hitt’s training began abroad a quarter of a century 
ago, when first Secretary of the American Legation 
at Paris, and where for seven years, as Chargé d’ Af- 
faires ad znterzm, he was practicaily American Minis- 
ter. He was appointed by President Garfield, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State; and during his fifteen years’ 
service in the House he has been for the greater part 
of the time Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Mr. Hitt’s training would make the duties 
of Secretary of State much easier for him than for 
an inexperienced man, and the tax upon him would 
not make ita harder place than his present one in 
Congress. While inthe House Mr. McKinley and 
Mr. Dingley were close friends and co-workers; and it 
is well known that Mr. Dingley regards Mr. Hitt as 
just the man for Secretary of State—a Secretary of 
State in whose judgment the President would feel en- 
tire confidence—and there would be no antagonism 
ona foreign policy. Mrs. Hitt is acharming woman, 
a fine linguist, who would be quite at home with the 
diplomatic circle, and, I may add, a good deal of a 
diplomat herself. They have two sons, eighteen and 
sixteen, who are in college. 

Tho the New Year is a fortnight old, I may speak 
of the President’s New Year reception, the last of 
his Administration, and notable as a brilliant pageant 
at the White House. It brought back the memory of 
Mr. Cleveland’s first New Year’s reception, eleven 
years ago. One could fancy time had changed him 
but little, he looked so well, smiling and heartily 
responsive to the greetings of the day. Mrs. Cleve- 
land never looked better. 
rare charm of manner which captivated the people 
when first mistress of the White House, was very 
plain, and her face had much of the youthful radiance 
of those earlier days. Her gown was exceptionally 
becoming—a pearl-gray cloth with full, clinging skirt, 
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the waist finished with crystal bead embroideries, 
vest and collar of white chiffon and lace. Altogether 
the gray and white, and the simple arrangement of 
her hair in a low knot, held by jeweled side-combs, 
made an effective toilet. The assistants in the line— 
the Vice President’s wife and women of the Cabinet 
circle, all wore extremely beautiful gowns. As Con- 
gress was still away on its holiday, the Congressional 
element was not large. But the Diplomatic Corps 
was fully represented, and a number of new Ministers 
had their first New Year’s Day at the White House. 
The Ministers of Turkey, Russia, Ecuador, the Greater 
Republic of Central America, Korea and Costa Rica; 
the Minister of Japan and his wife, the Minister of 
Portugal and his wife, and the Minister of Haiti and 
his wife. Shortly after twelve o’clock the glitter and 
flash of their courtdress and jeweled Orders, followed 
by the scarcely less brilliant color of the Army and 
Naval officers’ uniforms, had pretty much vanished. 
By this time the handshaking with the public be- 
gan—the real reception of the day—the people in 
two lines, one stretching east, the other west, along 
Pennsylvania Avenue, meeting at the entrance to the 
grounds, and falling by couples into a third line, ex- 
tending up to the White House door. Many had 
been in line since nine o’clock, but when once across 
the threshold forgot fatigue in the bright surround- 
ings and hearty welcome given by the President and 
the President’s wife. The Marine Band, for the first 
time with fifty pieces, never played so well before, 
and the popular airs were a delight to the people. 
Perhaps it made the handshaking easier, for after 
the first half-hour the introductions by name were given 
up as hopeless, and it went on as rapidly as the Presi- 
dent’s strong arm could make it go—Mrs. Cleveland 
never flagging either, but with her glove off, shaking 
hands vigorously, smiling on all, white, black, old, 
young, babies in arms, and babies on foot, who gave 
back answering smiles, until pleased faces were likea 
beam of light clear through to the East room. 
‘Women, after passing through the Biue room press- 
ed to the doorways to see Mrs. Cleveland a “little 
better,’’ declared the President’s wife was 
‘sweeter than ever,’’ and gathered in groups to 
express their admiration otherwise. The limit of 
the public reception was two o’clock; but it was just 
nineteen minutes of three when the. last of the line 
passed through the flower-decked rooms. Seven 
thousand people had shaken hands with the Presi- 
dent and his wife, and for the time held possession of 
the White House and enjoyed it quietly, pleasantly, 
without harm, and ten minutes after the. doors were 
closed left no sign. It wasa great reception; but it 
was more. It was a great object lesson by the Ameri- 
can people—a lesson of respect for the highest office 
in the land and respect for themselves. It was a 
lesson to be given in no other country under the sun 
—a lesson above the grasp of the representatives of 
Old World monarchies, but none the less illustrating 
the truth of ‘‘a Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.”’ 


Fine Arts. 


The Lotus Club Exhibition, and Other 
Notes. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


TueE Lotus Club, at its monthly exhibition, the last 
days of December, showed some works of American 
landscape painters, arranged by Mr. William T. Evans, 
whose name is a guaranty of appreciation of what is 
best in American work. A glance about the walls dis- 
closed not one purely impressionistic painting, but the 
work of the tone painters held the line; and the line 
above, where it varied from this rule, was simply light- 
tinted, diluted landscape, not landscape seen through a 
prism. No one has yet arisen to dispute the pre-emi- 
nence of the late George Inness; and three of his beau- 
tiful works, not unknown before, lent by Knoedler & 
Co., Mr. H. H. Benedict and M. Durand-Ruel, easily 
dominated the walls. A large and serious landscape, 
representing twilight in the woods, with strong reality 
of drawing and composition based on knowledge, 
showed Mr. Robert C. Minor at his best, belying the 
weaker landscapes, which sometimes are more reminis- 
cent of the studio than of the fields. Above this dark 
canvas hung a little landscape of which the light, clean 
tints recall the landscape work of Mr. Chase, possibly 
in part because of the locality; for it is called ‘‘ A Duck 
Farm—Shinnecock Bay.’’ It is by Mr. Walter Clark, 
who is, it is said, a protegé of Mr. Minor. The fleecy 
little clouds afloat in the blue, the sands and thatched 
cottage and nets, formed the most prominent exception 
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to the rich, mellow tonality of the canvases in the range 
of the Inness and Minor pictures. 

‘* The Palisades at Evening,’’ the principal contribu- 
tion of Mr. Ranger, shows that he has not become blind 
to home subjects while summering in Canada, as he has 
of late. The subject is worthy of best study, a broad 
river reach in the foreground with tall ships rearing 
their spars against rock and brilliant sky. He proposes 
to carry the water of this picture further, as well as the 
stream before ‘‘ The Canadian Farm.”’ ‘‘ A Moonlight 
Pastoral’’ is a beautiful composition, more lyric than 
any of Mr. Ranger’s work which comes to mind, which 
time may be depended upon to mellow and complete by 


. letting the warm undertones steal through the colder 


ones above. Mr. Albert P. Ryder, whose work one sees 
too seldom, is represented only by ‘* The Flying Dutch- 
man,” so dramatic in its imaginative quality. The 
driving clouds outstretched diagonally, the weird ship 
in intense color veiled in light, tossed high upon the 
wave with preternatural sail drawn athwart the sky, 
and then, in the shadowed hollow of the wave, the 
crouching seamen in a boat only visible after one has 
taken in the tragic ensemble of superbly rich color 
and intricate and harmonious broidery of line, make 
this little picture one to be earnestly coveted for some 
museum. 

Mr. Tryon, Mr. Rix, Mr. Murphy and others are 
represented by interesting work, helping to make this 
Exhibition worthy of a place in the Lotus Series. 





The Union League Club has at last found members 
willing to undertake the onerous service of the Art 
Committee, and we are promised a fine exhibition the 
last of January. 

A newcomer among the art dealers is Mr. Frederick 
A. Chapman, who has the advantage of advice from 
his father, Colonel Chapman, the well-known collector 
of Brooklyn. Mr. Chapman begins with the collection 
of a Brazilian diplomatist who got together most of his 
pictures while resident in Paris, and now, transferred 
from St. Petersburg to a South American capital, leaves 
them here to be sold. It is a charming little collection 
—evidently made bya picture lover, including a num- 
ber of unfinished sketches, which take one into the 
secrets of the master’s methods in a delightfully confi- 
dential way—a few small, finished masterpieces, and 
one or two pictures which happened into the good 
company. 

‘‘A Coming Shower’’—the landscape, all that green 
which goes with the gray sky full of possibilities, with 
two cows perfectly indicated, belongs to Tryon’s early 
manner, when he was a great landscape painter who 
put in cattle as accessories. Two sketches, one laid in 
over bitumen, largely in grays, and another in which he 
was carried away into a dream of color, with a starting 
point of cattle, sky and woods, are by the same master. 

‘* A Girl,’’ head and shoulders in profile, life size, by 
Fortuny, against a red background, modeled with won- 
derful delicacy and quality of color,and a beautiful lit- 
tle landscape by Constable, something between a picture 
and a sketch, with the charm of both, and a little Corot 
in his Italian, mellow, richly toned style, are rare treas- 
ures. 

There are three Courbets—a marine sunset, a glorious 
still life, and an Alpine view, with snowy peaks, walled 
back from the foreground stream edged with firs by a 
precipitous, rocky wall of richest color. His Swiss 
views remind of his period of exile for leading the pop- 
ulace to pull down the Vendéme Column—an action 
which, by the way, he claimed was misunderstood, as it 
was simply intended to divert the mob from sacking the 
Louvre. 

There is a delightful little Monticelli, with that color 
and big feeling in the figures which makes one feel that 
it might be expanded into a great decoration; a large 
wood scene, surprisingly lyric in character, by Ruys- 
dael; a little sketch of an old Dutchwoman, with a 
child looking through a telescope out to sea (not more 
than five inches square), by Isabey; a study of a stand- 
ing horse, by Gericault, full of fire; a trotting horse, 
that doesn’t move, nevertheless, by Regnault; a sketch 
of girls dressing, by Fragonard—these are all among 
the more interesting pictures which space allows us to 
review even thus briefly. 


New York City. 


Sanitary. 





Sanatoriums for Consumptives. 


THE wealthy philanthropists of our country are hav- 
ing their attention called to the supreme value of sana- 
toriums for consumptives; primarily, that the victims 
themselves may be cured—as they now often are— 
and secondarily, that the community may be protected 
from the danger of infection from these diseased per- 
sons. A thorough understanding of the dangers as 
well as the limits of such dangers, is now engaging the 
attention of many of our ablest physicians and medical 
writers; and their unanimous verdict is, that such estab- 
lishments, not only are no menace, but are a positive ad- 
vantage to the regions where they are situated, through 
the education of the community thereabout in the 
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best and wisest way of avoiding the danger of infection. 
Everybody has heard of the extensive establishments 
presided over by Dr. Trudeau, at Saranac Lake, in the 
Adirondacks. There are from twenty-two to twenty- 
five attendants there, and, during a score of years, not 
one of these has developed tuberculosis. We hear that 
some of the famous resorts, like Mentone, have been 
“‘ruined’’ by the multitudes of tuberculous patients who 
have flocked thither; but the mischief was done before 
the real culprit—the tubercle bacillus—had been dis- 
covered, and before Comet’s investigations taught how 
to combat it. In Goerbersdorf, there is the largest 
and oldest sanatorium for consumptives in the world, 
through which two thousand patients pass every 
year. The curiousthing about itis, that the mortality 
from consumption among the people of the contiguous 
villages has decreased in a wonderful degree, since the 
institution was established. How has this reduction 
been accomplished? By the example set before the peo- 
ple of these villages by the patients, and also through 
the regulations in the institution directed to the de- 
struction of the bacillus. Dr. Knopf, of Paris and 
Bellevue, New York, has made a careful study of the 
vital statistics of tuberculosis in Goerbersdorf, for the 
last hundred years; and he finds a steady diminution for 
each decade of this century. In 1790-1800 it was 14; 
in 1880-1889 it was but 5; and the inhabitants of the 
village had doubled. The establishment of ‘‘ Homes” 
to be governed by ‘‘Sisters’’ from Church organiza- 
tions, is not looked upon favorably by experienced per- 
sons, because it needs a sharp, embodied authority to 
prevent a careless disposition of the sputum, that holds 
the element of danger. To watch so vigilantly that 
there never shall be a relaxation of-care, in regard to 
the expectoration, needs something more forcible than 
agentle reminder. In the sanatoriums a patient who 
should expectorate in anything but the pocket-flask, or 
moistened spittoon, would be regarded much asthe man 
would be who should place a dynamite cartridge in the 
middle of a traveled road; anda lady who has lately 
been in the town of Liberty, N. Y., where the Loomis 
Sanatorium is located, says the general public of the 
town has had its wits sharpened in regard to this mat- 
ter, for, afew years ago, the proved salubriousness of 
+ the climate brought many health-seekers to the place, 
and everybody eagerly ‘‘ took boarders ”’; now, sincé the 
place has been chosen and the land bought, and the 
buildings have been put up, people in general have been 
so enlightened that they strenuously object to making 
housemates of the flocks of consumptives, who, . not 
having learned of this new repugnance, make their way 
thither. : 

If all the people at this moment infected with tubercle 
could be gathered together in these institutions, where 
all the best methods of fighting the bacillus are prac- 
ticed, where those in bed are provided with moist rags 
upon which to expectorate, these rags being at once 
burned and every other precaution taken to destroy the 
bacilli, it is easy to see, that at the end of a few years 
the disease would be absolutely stamped out. 

It is not to be denied that a prejudice exists against 
these establishments, by people who live in the chosen 
neighborhood; but it is the fruit of insufficient informa- 
tion. These ‘‘closed’’ hospitals, with efficient authorita- 
tive superintendents, and specially trained attendants, 
hold out the best hopes of recovery that the world has 
for those already affected, and certainly they must be 
the most efficient agents in the protection of the general 
public. It has been found in England that simple un- 
derdraining of the soil has lessened the number of 
tuberculous paiients; for of all the predisposing causes 
that make things easy for the bacillus, soil moisture 
stands at the head, while the gathering of the already 
affected into hospitals, where many are cured, has 
diminished the death rate from this cause nearly one- 
half. A book, lately put out by Dr. D. H. Bergey, of 
Philadelphia, called ‘‘A Rational Basis for Prophylactic 
Measures Against Pulmonary Tuberculosis,’’ disposes 
completely of the alleged communication of consump- 
tion by anything save the dust of dried sputum, or 
possibly by the moisture in the act of kissing. He 
gives many experiments to show that only one way of 
injuring one’s neighbor exists, and he brings consola- 
tion to those who see their beloved perishing and can- 
not place them in sanatoriums. 





Science. 


TuE Droseras, or sun-dews, have had a place in gen- 
eral literature ever since the wonderful observations of 
Darwin gained’for them a place among the carnivorous 
plants. Any new fact concerning them has an interest, 
tho in many respects the facts may be of mere abstract 
scientific importance. There is a species peculiar to 
America, with its favorite home in New Jersey, which 
has very long, cord-like leaves, very different from the 
broad-bladed forms on which Darwin made his experi- 
ments. This is catalogued as Drosera filiformis. Mr. 
George M. Berringer has recently contributed to 
the American Journal of Pharmacy, some interesting 
facts regarding the winter habits of the plant. A glob- 
ular bud marks its November resting stage. It is an 
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offshoot from the parent, and is covered with soft, 
brown hair, as if for protection. When the plant is at 
its best in the growing season, the leaves are circinate. 
Mr. Berringer finds that the undeveloped leaves, as in- 
closed in the globular bud, are circinate, just as they are 
when fully developed. But they are in the form of blades, 
and the subsequent elongation he explains as sqmething 
in the way of a tendriloid development, as in many plants 
which climb by their leaves. Dr. Asa Gray had noticed 
that in this species there is no distinction between peti- 
ole and blade, and the failure to note the distinction, 
Mr. Berringer shows, comes from looking for these or- 
gans in the wrong place. In addition to other facts 
noted, the lower flattened portion was veined as a true 
lamina should be. In Nepenthes, the pitcher plants of 
Java, the prolongation actually does become a tendril 
by which the plant climbs; and the discovery of Mr. 
Berringer is a missing link, drawing these curious car- 
nivora into closer relationship than has been hitherto 
suspected. It is just such facts as these that open up 
new scenes in the life histories of plants; and no doubt 
more singular features in the career of the Droseras will 
be developed by this new fact in natural history. 


..:.Of actual new rays now before the public the 
following, says Zhe Academy. is a fairly complete list: 
(1) Kathode rays, existing inside an exhausted bulb 
placed in the path of an electric discharge, and dem- 
onstrated long ago by Crookes, Hittorf, and others. 
(2) Lenard’s rays, which are the kathode rays brought 
outside the bulb by means of an aluminum window. 
These rays are sensitive to magnetic action, and can 
be: deflected by a magnet. They will also act on a 
photographic plate through many opaque substances. 
(3) Réntgen’s rays, existing in combination with Le- 
nard’s rays, but not deflectable by a magnet, and pos- 
sessing more pronounced powers of ‘ photographing 
the invisible.’’ (4) Rayons uranigues, or the phospho- 
rescent rays discovered by M. Henri Becquerel to be 
given off by uranium and its salts, which are capable 
of acting on a photographic plate. These rays were in- 
dependently discovered by Prof. S. P. Thompson, and 
are described in a paper read before the Royal Society 
(Phil. Mag., July, 1896). They differ from Réntgen 
rays in the circumstance that they can be both re- 
fractedand polarized. Whatever the Réntgen rays may 
prove to be, there is no doubt that these are transverse 
rays of a high ultra-violet order. (5) The glowworm’s 
rays, which have recently been shown by Mr. Dawson 
Turner and by a Japanese investigator to have a faint 
photographic action through aluminum and through 
copper. A note on this subject, dealing with the light 
of the firefly, or Johannis-kafer, recently appeared in 
Wiedemann’s Annalen. (6) The rays emmitted by 
phosphorus, which will penetrate black paper, but not 
aluminum. There are still possibilities of other un- 
discovered rays existing within the compass of the 
Crookes tube. In an interesting experiment performed 
before the Royal Society, Prof. S. P. Thompson showed 
that during the course of exhausting a bulb, before 
the ROntgen rays made their apppearance, some other 
rays appeared which were different from the kathode 
or Lenard rays, inasmuch they were electrostatically 
as well as magnetically sensitive. A further paper on 
these is expected shortly. 


Education. 





THROUGH the rapid growth of Russian power in 
Europe and in the far East we have presented a great 
collision of moral forces embodied in the civilizations 
respectively of the Empire of the Czar and of Great 
Britain. This spectacle imparts a special interest to 
everything by which the tendencies of Russian influence 
may be gauged. Is it a power making for darkness or 
for light? The educational test is not an unfair one, 
and certainly in the two departments of technical and 
of diplomatic training Russia may give lessons to the 
world. But what does her supremacy promise for pop- 
ular enlightenment? The answer is suggested by her 
illiterate population, seventy per cent. of the total. 
More impressive yet is the dark cloud that settles down 
upon provinces that have been or are in the process of 
being Russianized. A few decades since the Baltic 
provinces had excellent schools, and in Courtland espe- 
cially instruction was general. Now many of the peas- 
ants, the children and grandchildren of literate parents 
are unable to read and write, because they are forced to 
learn the Russian language, which they do not compre- 
hend. In the interior of Russia it is estimated that 
there are 5,000 villages without a schoolhouse, in hun- 
dreds there are houses but noteachers. Besides, the 
snows and storms in winter are so severe that pupils 
often cannot reach the school, if one exists, for several 
days. Even in the spring, when the snows are melting, 
the roads are frequently impassable. These causes, 
with. the innumerable holidays (i.e, Church and féte 
days),reduce the schooling toa ridiculously short period. 
In St. Petersburg itself, where the conditions are vastly 
better, it is admitted thatthe schools are generally over- 
crowded and inconveniently placed, and that from six 
thousand to ten thousand children of school age are kept 
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from instruction by the want of accommodation. The 
Mayor of the city has recently urged the necessity of a 
compulsory school law, while admitting, however, that 
there is no prospect of securing such a measure. 


....Advices from England indicate that an educa- 
tional bill, or bills, will be brought forward at the ap- 
proaching session of Parliament. It is quite certain 
that the endeavor to present a comprehensive measure, 
dealing at once with elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, will not be renewed. The advocates of rate aid or, 
in other words, local taxes for parochial schools, are 
massing their forces and are rejoicing in having won 
the new Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Temple) to 
their side, and in the definite stand taken by Sir John 
Gorst in support of the policy; nevertheless the pros- 
pects of its success are not promising. There are 
ominous signs of opposition among the farmers upon 
whom the rates press heavily; and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ina recent public meeting warned the 
hot headed advocates of this policy that it would be op- 
posed not by Liberals alone, but by no inconsiderable 
portion of the Unionist Party. The interest of second- 
ary education will be treated, undoubtedly, in a separate 
bill. Convocation at Oxford has resolved to memorialize 
the Government in favor of a central Education Board, 
with which the endowed and public schools may be 
placed in direct relation, as part of any legislative sec- 
ondary organization. A similar proposition will be 
urged also by Cambridge University. 


....The appointment of Superintendent Larken T. 
Dutton as lecturer on education in Harvard University, 
is an added evidence of the determination of that uni- 
versity to keep in sympathetic touch with the element- 
ary school, and of the wisdom shown by Professor 
Hanus in the management of his department. 


Personals. 

THE greatest kite-flyer in America, if not in the 
world, is Mr. William A. Eddy, a merchant in New 
York and aresident of Bayonne, N. J. He wasattracted 
to the subject by making kites for the amusement of 
his children, and the fad was pursued so successfully 
that he has invented many new kinds of kites, and has 
raised them to altitudes never attained before. Lately 
Mr. Eddy has been experimenting with kite-borne 
cameras, and has succeeded in taking instantaneous 
photographs of things below. These have developed 
curiously; but it is hoped that something may come of 
the attempts as they might prove invaluable in case of 
war to disclose the position of the enemy. Almost every 
one will be surprised that Mr. Eddy discards the tails 
to all his kites, and has for a long time considered them 
as obsolete. 


....A Chinaman in England is a comparatively rare 
sight, and no one there has any race prejudice against 
him, as we have here to a certain degree. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Lo Feng Luh, the new Minister 
recently sent from China, is very popular in London. 
As a youth he resided for a number of yearsin England 
asa student at King’s College, where he learned to speak 
English with an accuracy and fluency quite rare among 
men of the Mongol race. He is also an accomplished 
linguist in other tongues, and has been a keen student 
of Western politics and civilization for a very long time. 
For eighteen years Lo Feng Luh has been the first sec- 
retary of Li Hung-Chang, and was one of those to ac- 
company the Earl on his famous tour. He has occupied 
other important positions in his Government and enjoys 
Li Hung-Chang’s confidence fully. 


....Very little is heard of M. Jules Verne nowadays, 
except when he brings out one of his marvelous books. 
He is quietly at work, however, at Amiens, in France, 
and tho sixty-eight years of age, is full of energy and 
as hard-working as ever. Just now he is busy in 
the execution of a plan to publish a series of stories 
bearing on different countries. Unlike many authors 
he thinks of the plot last, letting it form in his mind as 
he reads up geographical, historical and other books of 
a scientific nature on the part of the world he is going 
to treat. He rises regularly at four o’clock in the 
morning, and writes till noon, and generally retires at 
nine in the evening. As a matter of fact M.and Mme. 
Jules Verne have not been at Paris for eight years; and 
they express themselves as perfectly contented with 
their quiet life at Amiens. 


....The youngest and newest member of the Congress 
now in session is Charles W. Crisp, son of the late 
Speaker Crisp. He is only twenty-six years of age and 
was sworn in December roth as Representative from the 
Third District of Georgia to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of his father. Contrary to custom he wasad- 
mitted to his seat in Congress without formal creden- 
tials, a brief statement of his election, telegraphed to 
Governor Atkinson, being considered sufficient. Young 
Mr. Crisp is said to resemble his father in character as 
well as personal appearance, and is expected to add 
credit and renown to the family name. 
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. 
Tue General Arbitration Treaty between the United 


- States and Great Britain was signed at Washington, 


January 11th, by Secretary Olney and Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote. Sir Julian retained one copy of the treaty for 
the British Govern'nent, and the other copy was to be 
sent to the Senate, if possible, on the same date, ac- 
companied bya letter from the President recommending 
its ratification. It is desired to make all haste possible 
in order to complete the treaty before the adjournment 
of Congress. The last delay was occasioned by Secre- 
tary Olney, who insisted onthe absolute necessity of 
guarding against a tie vote. In this matter Lord Salis- 
bury yielded to him, and that, as well as the other de- 
tails, has been adjusted to the common satisfaction of 
the representatives of the two nations. King Oscar, of 
Sweden and Norway, has announced his consent in case 
of a tie vote, eiter to sit and hear the dispute himself, 
or to name a deputy to act as finalarbitrator. Secretary 
Olney has also succeeded in disarming a formidable op- 
position to the treaty which was developing among 
the Senators from the Northwest, by not bringing the 
Alaskan boundary dispute before the general arbitra- 
tion tribunal. No specific reference is made to the sub- 
ject inthe treaty; but it is asserted that the matter will 
be settled separately as the result of negotiations now 
in progress. While the details are not yet given in full, 
it is known that they coincide in general with those al- 
ready published: (1) A term of five years from the date 
of the exchange of ratifications within which the treaty 
shall be operative; (2) a court of arbitration of six mem- 
bers, three to be drawn from the judiciary of the United 
States and three from the judiciary of Great Britain; 
(3) the submission to this tribunal of all differences be- 
tween the two nations now pending or to arise within 
the period of five years, this not to include the Bering 
Sea question or the Venezuelan question, now before 
independent commissions. 


GENERAL politics have had comparatively little of 
interest during the week. In Congress the chief items 
have been the passage in the House of the Loud Bill, 
relating to second-class Postal matter, and the defeat 
of the Pacific Railroad Funding Bill. The first excludes 
from the benefits of second-class rates (one cent a 
pound) all sample copies of newspapers and other peri- 
odicals and all serial novel publications. The discus- 
sion was quite earnest, its advocates laying special 
stress upon the cost of carriage of such publications 
and the fact that they are, to so large a degree, demor- 
alizing in their character. The Bill was carried by a 
vote of 144to 105. The debate on the Pacific Railroads 
Funding Bill, in Committee of the Whole of the House, 
was closed on Saturday, and the bill came before the 
House for action on Monday, when it was defeated with 
its substitutes, by a vote of 156to 110. In the Senate 
there have been a good many speeches on the Cuban 
question, and Senator Peffer has given his views on a 
Monetary Commission. Secretary Olney has presented 
to the Senate a memorandum on the ‘‘ Method of Rec- 
ognition of Foreign Governments by the United States 
from 1789 to 1897,’ showing that that has been acccom- 
plished by the Executive by the recognition of Minis- 
ters and the granting of exequaturs to Consuls, Con- 
gress taking no part in it. The Cabinet discussion 
continues, Senators Allison, of. lowa, and Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island, figuring somewhat prominently, tho the 
general opinion is adverse to their acceptance. The 
latest nomination for Attorney-General is that of Re- 
corder Goff, of this city. 


THREE State Governors’ messages have been looked 
forward to with considerable interest, the inaugurals of 
Governors Black and Pingree, in New York and Michi- 
gan, and the valedictory of Governor Altgeld, in IIli- 
nois. Governor Black’s message has the merit of brev- 
ity, and is also very plain-spoken. It advocates very 
earnestly some employment for criminals; has a good 
word for efforts to remove the legitimate complaints of 
labor, such as Boards of Arbitration, University Exten- 
sion, etc.; praises the Raines Law, but hopes it will be 
amended; makes a strong plea for the Adirondack for- 
ests and the completion of the State Capitol, and ex- 
presses a hope that biennial sessions of the Legislature 
may be provided for. One section deserves special 
note. In regard to Civil Service the message is disap- 
pointing to some, but is hailed with delight by the poli- 
ticians. Commencing with a statement that ‘‘the sub- 
ject has been much discussed, generally exaggerated, 
and has provided capital to many who would otherwise 
be bankrupt,” the message recognizes the value of 
practical civil service, but goes on to claim that abso- 
lute competition is not practical, and that there should 
be more freedom of choice allowed to the heads of de- 
partments in their selection of men who have reached a 
certain degree of excellence. A bill is recommended 
remedying this defect, and one is already being pre- 
pared. In this connection it is of interest to note that 
the new District Attorney in New York City announces 
his hearty adhesion to the law as it stands. Governor 
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Pingree’s message is characteristic. It opposes primary 
elections and political conventions; recommends that 
steps be taken to compel corporations to pay a due 
Share of the taxes; denounces trusts, especially the 
Rockefeller combination of mineral land ownership and 
control of the shipping interests of the lakes; urges 
State control of corporate stock by insisting that all is- 
sues shall represent capital actually paid in; opposes 
any tax on mortgages, and presents a plan by which 
property sold for taxes can be redeemed on payment of 
the original tax, costs and six per cent. interest. Gov- 
ernor Altgeld dwells largely on penitentiary and other 
reforms, attacks absenteeism of landlords, and makes 
a furious attack upon newspapers and men of wealth, 
‘‘the real enemies of the State” and the ‘‘ real anar- 
chists of our time,’’ whose “‘ greed, corruption and Phar- 
isaism are sapping the foundations of government.” 


THE news from Cuba shows that the revolution is by 
no means crushed, notwithstanding Maceo’s death. 
General Goméz has been advancing toward Havana, 
and has takena town within seven miles of the city. 
Troops were sent from the capital to relieve it; but 
when they arrived it was a mass of smoking ruins, the 
Cubans having carried off all the stores, arms and am- 
munition. General Weyler’s statements as to the paci- 
fication of the province of Pinar del Rio receive con- 
stant contradiction, and to all appearance Spanish vic- 
tory isat least as faraway asever. There was a re- 
port, denied, however, by some, that General Gomez 
had made an offer to the Spanish Government of a pur- 
chase of the island for $200,000,000. There are also re- 
ports of retaliation by General Gomez in putting to 
death a number of prisoners. Whether that be true or 
not, it is evident that the barbarities of the war are in- 
creasing rather than decreasing. There is less talk 
about the recall of General Weyler to Spain; but the 
situation in that country is very serious. The loan re- 
cently made is almost exhausted. The situation in the 
Philippines is such that the Spanish troops are entirely 
on the defensive. 


PENDING definite news of some kind from Constanti- 
nople the general situation in Europe is quiet. The 
Ambassadors are keeping their counsel so closely that 
a good many are suspicious that they have really noth- 
ing to tell and their Governments are discounting the 
future as bestthey may. Count Goluchowski, the Aus- 
trian Minister of Foreign Affairs, is planning a visit to 
Berlin, and it is understood that one special purpose he 
has in view is consultation as to what part his Empire 
must take in the new armaments which are so generally 
held to be necessary. If Germany adds to her torce 
then Austria ought to increase hers and Italy hers. In 
her present circumstances Italy is very loth to add to 
her estimates, and while the financial arrangement 
with Hungary is under consideration such heavy addi- 
tional expense is not entirely opportune. There are in- 
dications that the greatest danger tothe Dreibund is not 
so much the external pressure of the Duplice as the in- 
ternal pressure for economy of administration. From 
Berlin comes a report that the Czar has appointed M. 
Shishkine as successor to Prince Lobanoff in the Foreign 
Office, and has given him as an assistant, perhaps partly 
because of his age, Count Mouravieff, well known as 
an intense partisan of France, and a bitter enemy of 
the Dreibund. There is incidental confirmation of this 
in the reportthat the Czar, worn out by his duties, has 
decided to go to Livadia for a two months’ rest. 


From Turkey come various disturbing items, no one 
of very great moment in itself, yet all indicating the 
uncertain condition of affairs. The arrest of Turks sus- 
pected of revolutionary sympathies continues, and in 
Beirfit a young Syrian, member of a prominent family, 
has been arrested and carried to Constantinople. The 
general indignation aroused by this may fan into a 
flame at any moment the widespread disaffection with 
the Sultan and his rule. Further trouble is reported 
from Jerusalem, tho to what extent the report is true it 
is not easy to affirm. There are also indications of a 
special plan on the part of the Turkish Government to 
get rid of the American missionaries. Altho as yet no 
overt action has been taken it is well understood that 
the authorities are anxious to get them to leave, and the 
course taken by Minister Terrell is not encouraging as 
to any successful opposition. Attention is, however, 
more especially directed to the Balkan Peninsula. There 
the situation is extremely complicated. Whether under 
influences from Russia or not, it is impossible to say, the 
large number of Koutzo-Wallachs of Macedonia, Epirus 
and Albania, akin tothe Rimanians, have been trying to 
get Rimanian bishops appointed over them. This is 
met with hostility from the Greek Patriarch at Constan- 
tinople, who desires to retain his authority over them. 
At the same time there is trouble with regard to the 
nomination of a Servian bishop at Uskup in Macedonia, 
and altogether the different communities in that section 
are making manifest their ambitions, Taken in connec- 
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tion with the repeated rumors of insurrection in Mace- 
donia, as soon as spring opens it will be readily seen 
how uncertain the condition is. In Servia the return of 
King Milan appears to indicate an alliance with Aus- 
tria. In Bulgaria it is difficult to know just what is tak- 
ing place. The contest between the Russian and the 
anti-Russian influences is very intense, but not on the 
surface. There are reports even from Riimania, which 
has hitherto been very thoroughly pro-Austrian, that 
recognizing the approaching domination of Russia that 
kingdom will desert the Dreibund for the Duplice. 





WHILE the officials of the Indian Government were 

belittling the famine for public information abroad, it 
is now clear that they by no means failed to make con- 
siderable preparation to provide for the want and suf- 
fering that might come. We are now told thata mil- 
lion and a quarter of people are receiving aid from the 
Government, and that the number is likely to rise to 
two millions. But this aid does not reach many outly- 
ing villages almost inaccessible. It is declared, but we 
hesitate to believe it, that 90,000 have died in the dis- 
trict of Jabalpur alone. The fact that rains have fallen 
in the famine districts is hopeful for the distant but not 
the immediate future, as it takes two months to sow 
and ripen grain. The Indian Office authorities were 
not at all pleased that Russian subscriptions should have 
been raised for the famine sufferers, and they discour- 
aged the Lord Mayor of London, who was about to start 
a famine fund; but now that it is seen that all the 
efforts of the Government must be insufficient, the Sec- 
retary of State for India has asked the Lord Mayor to 
open such a fund, which he has done, and doubtless 
both charity and the desire to outdo Russia will lead to 
very large subscriptions. It is likely that this action 
will give occasion to similar subscriptions is this coun- 
try. This great famine is now followed and accompa- 
nied by another terrible scourge, that of plague. This 
is what is called’ the bubonic plague, the same as the 
black death described by De Foe, which in 1665 de- 
stroyed 25,000,000 lives in Europe, and which was last 
year so fatal in several Chinese ports. It has been 
raging for several weeks in Bombay, and many thou- 
sands have fallen and others have fled the city, so that 
the population of the city has been reduced from about 
g00,000 to 450,000. Bombay is the largest city on the 
west coast of India, and the principal commercial port 
of the peninsula. What with famine extending from 
Calcutta on the east to Bombay on the west, and plague 
threatening to spread from one city to another, and the 
mutterings of discontent which must arise among a 
subject people as education spreads among them, the 
Indian Government now carries a very heavy bur- 
den. 





SCARCELY less unfortunate than the situation of the 
Armenians is that of the Nestorians. Fora time the 
attention of the Turkish officials in Eastern Turkey 
seems to have been turned toward these people, against 
whom not a single charge has been made, or can be 
made, of rebellion, or even of revolutionary desire. 
Under the terrible oppression large numbers of them 
have fled into Persia, from five to ten thousand having 
crossed within the past six months. Feeble old mer, 
strong young men, children with their mothers—hun- 
gry, naked and penniless—in bands of 50, 100 or even 
300, have crossed the border every day, and each band 
tells of others to follow. A recent letter from the mis- 
sionaries of the Presbyterian Board at Urumia speaks 
of the sufferings as daily becoming more acute. Every 
Nestorian village is thronged with hungry, ragged peo- 
ple, whose condition defies description. As we have 
said, the great majority of these are Nestorians, and 
yet there are several hundred Armenians. Of the 20,- 
ooo Christian population of the region between Bash- 
kala and Tiari, fully two-thirds are practically home- 
less, and the remainder arein imminent danger of being 
forced to flee from their villages. Another year like 
this last, itis felt, must entirely depopulate those regions 
of Christians. The immediate instruments of this are 
the so-called independent tribes of Kurds, which are 
not directly under either Turkish or Persian law, but 
administer a rude sort of government for themselves, 
paying tribute but no direct taxes. The general result 
of the extension of Turkish authority over those within 
its border has been to make bad matters worse. Rob- 
bery has been allowed free course, and at the same time 
taxation has been constant and oppressive. It becomes 
a serious question what is to be done with these refu- 
gees. Apparently the only way is to secure assist- 
ance from benevolent friends of other countries; and the 
general feeling is that some form of relief work, aiding 
those who can goto Russia, where work can be had, aid- 
ing others to secure employment on public improve- 
ments in Persia, supporting children, especially orphans 
and schools, and only in rare cases making grants of 
food and clothing. Assistance may be sent to the 
Presbyterian Board, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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In the World and Above the World. 


THE Church is not wrong in making Paul its great 
hero, and in accepting his way as its human model. 
Our Lord’s teachings may be more purely ethical 
than Paul’s, or may have more to tell us of our duties 
to the Father and less of our relations to the cruci- 
fixion and the resurrection than Paul’s, because ut- 
tered before the crowning events of his earthly career; 
but Paul’s life was like his Master’s life in its combined 
vision of the unseen, with its tireless mission to the 
men whom it would save from death. 

Jesus was ever ‘‘going about doing good”; his 
first recorded words were ‘‘I must be about my 
Father’s business’’; he was straitened till it should be 
accomplished. Paul’s life was equally a commentary 
upon his declaration, ‘‘ Wo is me if I preach not the 
Gospel.” On the other hand, Jesus was also a man 
apart from the world, who saw the Holy Dove hover- 
ing over him, whose spirit lived in a mount of 
transfiguration, and who could therefore say he was 
not of this world. Paul was equally a man that saw 
visions unspeakable, who looked not upon the things 
seen but the things eternal, who fought with the 
Prince of the powers of the air rather than with 
Jewish opposers, and whose risen Savior and whose 
crown of righteousness to be received in the last day 
were ever a present motive and almost a visible re- 
ality. 

Toa man like Paul—and why not tous? There 
were thus two sides of life. Theinner life was spent 
in communion with God and spiritual vision of the 
unseen things. These were the joys of his life and the 
springs of his conduct. What cared he that his travel 
from town to town was from one scourging to an- 
other? Toil and stripes and shipwreck were incidents 
not to be considered in view of the far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory. All his letters glow 
with the brightness of the unseen. 

Yet, to one who could not see what Paul saw he 
was a very different kind ofa man. His visions made 
him no recluse dreamer. _ He was ever seeking men, 
preaching to them the revealed mystery of the resur- 
rection, and of salvation through the blood of Jesus 
Christ. Where shall we find such tireless activity, 
such practical going out, as his Master bade, into 
city streets, into highways and hedges, to seize men 
and compel them to come into the kingdom, where 
such earnest zeal to become all things to all men, if by 
any means he ‘might save some? 

This is the combination of high faith living above 
the world, and yet active work in the world which 
we want now in our churches, that we may achieve 
the purpose of our Week of Prayer. We have talked 
together of spiritual things, the things of the king- 
dom; let us labor for it also, by making our teaching 
take hold of men, Once the elder James Gordon 
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Bennett took one of his editors to the window, and 
bade him look across the way where the crowd of men 
was passing along Broadway, before St. Paul’s 
Church, and said tohim: ‘‘ Those are the men I want 
you to write for.’’ Those are the men that the Church 
wants to reach; not merely those already in it, sitting in 
its pews, and their children in the Sunday-school, but 
those that throng the street, all of them; and its pul- 
pit utterances, and still more its personal efforts must 
be directed to find these individual concrete men, 
and no abstract humanity. 

Can we not learn that those who live highest above 
the world can yet live widest and “closest in the 
world ? 


The Pending Tariff Revision. 


A REVISION of the Wilson Tariff has, since the No- 
vember election, been treated as a foregone conclu- 
sion. There can be no question that a majority of 
the people of the country voted forit. It is true that 
thousands of Democrats voted with the Republicans 
solely because they wanted to emphasize their hostil- 
ity to the free silver plank of the Democratic plat- 
form; but, making due allowance for this, it is hardly 
a matter of question that a full half of the voters in 
November last voted the McKinley ticket, with the ex- 
pectation that a revision would be made such as the 
Republican platform promised and the campaign 
orators urged. The Congressional elections of 1894, 
by which the control of the House of Representatives 
passed from the Democratic to the Republican Party, 
clearly foreshadowed revision. 

Revision could not be attempted by the present 
Congress for obvious reasons. It goes over to the 
next Congress and Executive who were elected on a 
platform pledging it. Revision is therefore a duty, and 
the new Congress could not proceed to raise the ad- 
ditional revenue needed by levying a duty, as some 
have proposed, on tea and coffee, now on the free list, 
and by increasing the tax on beer, without violating 
the pledge given at St. Louis. 

As revision is an obligation the sooner it is made 
the better. Industries and commerce are waiting for 
it. The Ways and Means Committee of the House 
is to be commended, therefore, in entering promptly 
on the preliminaries. As the same men will com- 
pose the committee of the new House the present 
work will not be lost. Soon after Mr. McKinley is 
inaugurated the new Congress is to be called to meet 
in special session, that the revised bill now in proc- 
ess of preparation may beenacted. If the new Sen- 
ate would act as promptly as the new House doubt- 
less will, the new act might be in force by July rst. 
The Senate will be changed somewhat, and it is 
hoped that, in deference to the expressed will of the 
people, factious opposition will not be made. 

The general discussion of the subject and the ex- 
pressions of business men indicate that Congress will 
best serve the country if it makes the revision on con- 
servative lines, having regard for the welfare not of a 
few but of all. The first object is more revenue, the 
second sucha readjustment as will bring the required 
revenue with most advantage to our own producers. 
Wool, for example, will be taken from the free list 
and made to pay a duty—not a prohibitive duty, as 
Judge Lawrence has urged, but a duty of, say, eight 


cents, instead of fifteen cents, urged by some. In 
the McKinley Law it paid eleven cents. The 
sheep-raising industry is almost ruined, and we 


need to revive it for the benefit of the farm- 
ers. The revision ought to have large reference 
to our farming interests, which have unquestionably 
suffered more than most others. A duty on wool in- 
volves an increase of rates on woolens. The Wilson 
Law has borne rather heavily on woolen manufacturers 
and seriously checked the industry. A moderate 
increase is asked for and will, of course, be given. 
The iron and steel schedule, in which there were re- 
ductions both by the McKinley and Wilson Tariffs, 
needs, perhaps, few changes. The tin-plate industry, 
created by the former, has survived the reduction by 
the latter. But we cannot now discuss the various 
schedules, only the general policy to be observed in 
altering them. 

The weight of public opinion is for care and mod- 
eration; the askings of some of the interests affected 
tend to more radical changes, altho in not a few in- 
stances they are quite modest. Something between 
the Wilson and the McKinley Tariff is what would 
give most satisfaction. In saying this, we must ad- 


mit that there were good features in both these laws. 
Perhaps both have been too sweepingly condemned, 
The McKinley Tariff accomplished several desirable 
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objects; it reformed the customs administration, sub- 
stituted specific for ad valorem duties in certain cases, 
greatly enlarged the free list, reduced the surplus rev- 
enue, lowered the average percentage on imports, 
created several new industries, greatly stimulated the 
manufacture of hosiery and other articles, and provided 
for some valuable reciprocity treaties. The Wilson Act 
has conclusively proved that some industries could 
bear lower rates than the makers of the McKinley 
Law thought possible. 

Evidently those having the revision in charge mean 
to make a moderate bill. They understand that this 
is the desire of the people and that an extreme meas- 
ure would not only alienate Sound Money Demo- 
crats, but stand no chance of passing the Senate. 
Careful, conservative revision, promptly enacted, with 
a prospect of a good long rest from tariff agitation, 
would be a boon to the country. 





Greater New York’s Charter. 


THE framing of a charter for the Greater New York, 
under which the municipal rights of over three mil- 
lion people are to be exercised, is not only a task of 
great magnitude but ofthe first importance. It is well 
that it was not assigned to a legislative committee, 
but toa commission of experts and high-minded men. 
These men have, by most diligent application, nearly 
finished the first draft, and given it to the public. 
Hearings, necessarily limited, however, because re- 
port must be made to the Legislature February Ist, 
have been given, with profit. Public men, of weight 
and influence, attacked objectionable features with 
such force that the commissioners agreed at once to 
some of the changes suggested. 

But the Commission is greatly hurried. It is not 
possible that full weight van be given to the consider- 
ations offered at these hearings. There is not time. 
The final changes are extremely important. _ They 
ought not to be hurried. It is true that the Legisla- 
tive Committees, to which the charter will be referred, 
can also give hearings and make amendments; but is 
it not obvious that the Commission is far better qual- 
ified to perfect its own work? A perfected charter is 
what the Commission was appointed to report. It has 
done the best it could; but the term of its official life 
is almost at an end, and its work is not fully done. 
Let its time be extended. The Chamber of Com- 
merce asks unanimously that this be done, and it isa 
most reasonable request, which the Legislature ought 
not to feel itself at liberty to disregard. 

We assume that consolidation is not now an open 
question but is settled. What remains to be done is 
to devise a proper system of government for the 
largest municipality in the Western world. Diffi- 
cult problems arise in the consolidation of the 
several municipalities; and while we do not expect 
an ideal charter for a population which is far from 
ideal in character, we do want to guard against 
radical defects. The magnitude of the interests 
involved, and the immense power which the rulers 
of the new government will wield, require extraordi- 
nary caution at the outset. It is quite possible, if 
more time is granted, for the Commission to produce 
a constitution which, while it may not embrace all the 
ideas which municipal reformers would like to see in- 
corporated, shall contain no provisions which they 
agree are radically wrong. It is quite possible to 
grant this extension of time and yet inaugurate the 
new municipal government at the beginning of 1898. 
If necessary, the Legislature could hold a special ses- 
sion in the early summer for the enactment of the 
charter and of such legislation as is required to pro- 
vide for the first election. 

The proposal of the Chamber of Commerce that 
no charter shall become effective until the people 
have voted to accept it, does not seem to us wise. 
The charter is a long and complex instrument, the 
details of which the ordinary voter cannot pretend to 
enterinto. A verdict at the polls would be of little 
value. It is rather a matter for trained lawyers, able 
financiers, and students of the science of municipal 
Government. The Legislature will represent the peo- 
ple. It, and it alone, can give constitutional effect 
to the charter. The idea of obtaining an ideal char- 
ter by popular vote has an element of absurdity in it. 
Does anybody believe that the mass of voters in this 
city who belong to Tammany would vote for an 
ideal charter? If they could have their choice they 
would have a system of government which would 
be open to the rankest abuses. 

A charter which the Commission could, after full 
consideration with all the light possible, heartily rec- 
ommend to the Legislature, would doubtless be the 
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best charter obtainable for the Greater New York. 
The draft made publicis, inthe main, excellent. The 
bi-partisan plan for the Police Department should be 
eliminated and a separate bureau of elections pro- 
vided. Nothfhg in municipal rule is more thoroughly 
discredited than the bi-partisan idea. It gave cover 
to the rankest corruption in this city, as all the world 
knows. The size of the municipal assembly the Com- 
mission has already decided to reduce. An enlarge- 
ment of its powers, and possibly the substitution of a 
single body for the two proposed houses, would be an 
improvement. 

The main point now is, more time for the Commis- 
sion. 


Theosophy’s Hells and Heavens. 


THEOSOPHY has a curious fascination for curious 
minds. It is delightfully occult, sublimely transcend- 
ent, and gloriously Oriental. Its very language is a 
charm. Who can speak those soft-sounding, dreamy 
and mystical words, ‘‘ Karma,’’ ‘‘Yoga,” ‘‘Mahatma” 
without acknowledging their attractiveness? They 
come out of India’s misty past, and have a delicate 
and delicious flavor. Vague and mysterious, they 
indicate Theosophy as a cult of mysteries. 

The best clue we have ever seen to Theosophy’s 
thread of fancy is given by Annie Besant, its leading 
English exponent. She says that one need not wait 
for death to be initiated into the mysteries which lie 
beyond. The soul can separate itself from the body 
before death when it learns how. This is not so easy, 
however; but if you have ‘‘sufficient capacity,’’ a 
good stock of ‘‘ perseverance” and plenty of time, 
you can master the process of unlocking the soul 
from its prison of flesh. Leaving the latter ‘‘asleep 
or entranced,’’ the freed soul enters mysterious 
realms, not bodiless, but really with three bodies, so 
subtle as not to be seen by the physical eye. One of 
these soul bodies is like that which Paul had, the 
other two are of a lower order. Supposing one to 
have become able, by long practice of ‘‘ extreme tem- 
perance in all things,’”’ exalted meditation and noble 
endeavors, and of subjection of the body and exclu- 
sion of the outer world—living the religion which 
others merely profess—to rise out of his gross body 
into ‘a body of light’’; what then? 

Well, the seer, or seeress, tells us that, divested 
‘of all the matter belonging to the physical world,’’ 
the soul ‘‘united with the higher consciousness,’’ 
goes into the ‘‘region which comprises the hells of 
the various religions.’’ In this hell there are seven 
divisions or conditions, in each of which there is con- 
scious fellowship but not between them. But ‘a 
trained occultist can pass into any of these regions at 
will, having learned how to adapt himself to them.’’ 
With thetyrothis it not so. He finds himself fet- 
tered. He must dwell in each of the seven regions 
until his ‘‘astral body” becomes pure. If the earth 
life has been pure and the animal nature held under 
perfect subjection, it is possible for one to sleep 
through these seven regions ‘‘enwrapped in rosy 
dreams.’’ But keen interest in earth life or clamor- 
ous regrets of friends will arouse it, and compel it to 
make its pilgrimage without the rosy dream enswathe- 
ment. 4 

Mrs. Besant very kindly gives us a glimpse into 
each of the divisions of the Theosophist’s seven- 
regioned hell. Thz seventh, or lowest, is gloomy, 
dreary, with heavy atmosphere. Murderers, drunk- 
ards and such like folk go to it at death, the chief 
punishment being the companionship and the insa- 
tiable passions. The next three regions above have 
a touch of earth, becoming finer in succession. In 
the third are souls of narrow intelligence, good life 
and crude religious beliefs, and all literalists. Souls 
more cultured but selfish in their devotion to art and 
intellectual pursuits, with religionists of a higher 
type, occupy the second, ‘‘ working off their cruder 
-ideas’’; while in the first, which is ‘‘ by no means a 
repellent limbo,” are men of intellectual power who 
hold too much to materialistic lines and physical ways 
of thinking. 

. Those who emerge from this seven-regioned hell, 
dropping their astral body, enter the heaven-world, 
and after recovering from the dazzling effects of the 
‘‘unspeakable bliss,” begin to see radiant images of 
friends loved on earth, ‘‘ amid ripples of living light 
and exquisite melody.’’ This heaven-world is care- 
fully guarded against all incursion of evil. It is also 
a seven-regioned place. The lower four supply ma- 
terial for the mind-body; the higher three yield mate- 
rial for the immortal body, and in these the soul 
finds itself face to face with Truth, 


. ago, his late life being a reincarnation. 
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The descriptions given of this heaven-world are 
enchanting. Surely the soul, having dropped the 
physical body, passed through the seven-regioned 
hell, dropped in turn the astral body, ascended 
through the various regions of heaven, receiving 
first its mind-body and finally its immortal body, 
will continue in unspeakable bliss forever and ever. 
But no, itis not so. This heavenly life is, after all, 
limited. After rising to the highest heaven the eman- 
cipated souls drop back again toearth and become 
reincarnated, to go through the long tedious process 
again: 

‘Initiate, mystic, perfected, epopt, 
Illuminate, adept, transcendent, he 


Ivy-like lived and died, and again 
He lived resuscitant.”’ 


Thus the late Wm. Q. Judge, assisted in the found- 
ing of this Republic nearly a century and a quarter 
He was 
‘‘adept, transcendent,’’ tor he could assume the form 
of a Chinese mandarin when he would. These things 
Theosophists know certainly, as certainly as they 
know anything Theosophical. 

if so great an expert must submit to successive re- 
incarnations, of course commoner folk must. The 
thought is disturbing, the result disappointing. 
There is no fixity. It is like the rule of old-fashioned 
spelling classes. As soon as you worked your way 
up to the head of the class by proficiency, you had to 
go to the foot and begin again. If Theosophy has 
got no settled state for us in eternity, if reincarnation 
must go on endlessly, Theosophy is a failure. We 
will not accept its Karma, nor believe in its Mahat- 
mas, nor become its Yogis, nor follow its Isis Un- 
veiled. 

As we go to press the news comes of the signing, 
at Washington, of the general arbitration treaty be- 
tween this country and Great Britain. It is interesting 
to note that the negotiations have been carried on in 
Washington, both instruments being signed there, and 
chiefly by Mr. Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote. The 
underlying spirit throughout all being a purpose to 
bring the two great English-speaking peoples together, 
it is said that there has been an absence of the sharp 
fencing incident to most diplomatic negotiations, and 
that now the matter is accomplished there is no mani- 
festation of a desire to claim an adroit victory for either 
side. It is in truth a signal triumph, not for any one 
man or either nation, but for the cause of peace and 
good will among allnations. At the same time we are 
proud that the proposition originated with America, 
and that to American skill and perseverance is 
so largely due the success of the negotiations. 
We trust that the Senate’ will act prompt- 
ly and not delay the necessary ratification. 
Thus we shall have achieved a triumph worthy of the 
closing century. Men were unbelieving; they said it 
was too much to accomplish, that there weretoo many 
lions in the way; but Secretary Olney went right for- 
ward and showed that there was only needed the willand 
the mutual confidence toaccomplish the result. Prodat 
ambulando. His success with this general arbitration 
treaty is one of the fruits of his bold and positive Ven- 
ezuela policy. 





IN a paper read before the Society of Biblical Exe- 
gesis at its Christmas holidays meeting, the Rev. S. J. 
Barrows, editor of Zhe Christian Register, discussed 
the mythical elements in the New Testament, and 
gave, as a principal criterion for distinguishing what 
is mythical, the old anti-supernatural presumption that 
whatever contradicts human experience must be re- 
garded as mythical. He admitted that this would not 
exclude miraculous healings, as we have experience 
enough for them; but he implied that it would remand 
the resurrection of our Lord and similar miracles to 
the sphere of myth. But does itnot contradict experi- 
ence that a modern scholar and a clergyman-editor, 
while absent in Europe, should be suddenly pitched 
upon for election to Congress without any knowlege on 
his part, and that he should be triumphantly elected 
from the Irish city of Boston? Yet the Hon. S. J. Bar- 
rows, M.C., knows itis not amyth. It is against all 
parallel human experience that twelve men should be- 
lieve their teacher and daily companion, who had been 
crucified, had risen from the dead, and that they had 
seen him and had talked with him, and that they should 
suffer martyrdom in testimony to their belief. It is 
against all parallel human experience that an educated 
man like St. Paul should suddenly accept the faith of 
this resurrection, and after a long life of toil and labor 
should die as its martyr; and that, as the result of the 
teaching of these disciples of Jesus, there should have 
been produced the one great beneficent religion and 
civilization that the world has known. Yet these are 
not myths; they are downright facts, unquestioned. 
And the miracle of Jesus Christ makes the life of the 
Apostles and the beneficent history of Christianity rea- 
sonable. It is hard to believe that the greatest bless- 
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ing the world has ever known and its chief regenerat- 
ing force rest upon a myth. 


THE last time we published an article on Catholic af- 
fairs by ‘‘ A Roman Catholic Priest,’’ we were surprised 
that one or two suspicious Catholic papers questioned 
our good faith, and denied that any priest in good 
standing could write so critically. We wish, therefore, 
to say that the writer of that article, and of a similar 
article in this week’s issue, is a Roman Catholic priest 
in good standing and present responsible official service 
in the Roman Catholic Church. The internal evidence 
would be sufficient; for the documents from which he 
quotes, never given to the public before, were privately 
printed in Italy in an edition only large enough to send 
copies to our American bishops and a very few other per- 
sons,so that their existence has not been generally 
known to the priests, altho Father Zurcher, of Buffalo, 
has just published in a remarkable pamphlet other quo- 
tations than those we print. Nor is it strange that 
Catholic priests should desire to write anonymously 
when they criticise their ecclesiastical superiors. They 
can hardly do otherwise. If one wants to know why, 
let him read Father Lambert’s editorial in 7he Freeman's 
Journal of last week, in which he explains why no list 
was even kept of the subscribers for the priests’ fund to 
provide a residence for the Apostolic Delegate. We 
quote from this sound Catholic authority: 


‘*Many priests, desirous of contributing to the Delegates’ 
home requested that their names be not made known, lest 
their generosity might bring them into trouble with their 
immediate ecclesiastical superiors, who frowned on the 
movement. Those priests were informed that 
their names would not be made known, but that a record 
would be kept until better times. In compliance with this 
promise the contributor received a receipt with his name 
anda number on it. The corresponding number was re- 
corded, with the amount contributed; but no name was 
registered. It is a curious piece of history, is it 
not ?—in this republic, in this nineteenth century! ° 
That record is preserved in the archives of the diocese of 
Buffalo, . . . a record of figures without names, each num- 
ber corresponding with one on the receipts given to the 
donors, who can reveal themselves when they desire to do 
so; but the record betrays nobody.”’ 

For the same reason our good and loyal priest contrib- 
utors ask that their names be not betrayed. 


OnceE in four years the churches sing ‘‘ America ”’ 
with a unanimity that marks the fervor of Presidential 
election. People attending Episcopal churches, where 
‘* America ’’ was thus sung last November, were prob- 
ably surprised—at least, most of them—to find that the 
national hymn begins with what is commonly the fourth 


stanza: 
‘Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty,”’ etc. 


The first stanza, by which the hymn is popularly known 
to everybody from school children up, beginning 
‘“My country ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty,’’ 
and the twosucceeding stanzas are entirely omitted in 
the Episcopal Hymnal. Looking into the matter fur- 
ther, the discovery is made that in the Episcopal Hymnal 
before the recent revision, no part of ‘‘ My Country, 
’tis of Thee,’’ appears at all. In place of it there is 
given forthe tune ‘‘ America,’’ the hymn beginning 
“ God bless our native land. 
Firm may she ever stand,” 
evidently suggested by the English national anthem of 
‘“God Save the Queen.”’ The reason forthis,so far as 
one can guess at it without consulting those who com- 
pile? the Hymnal, is the allusion tothe Pilgrim Fathers, 
most conspicuous in the lines: 


‘*Land where our fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride.”’ 


It is, of course, natural that the Episcopal Church, as a 
Church, should object to singing the praises of the Pil- 
grims. At the sametime, it is a pity that any part, and 
especially the most familiar part, of the one national 
hymn we can really be said to have, is omitted from the 
Church Hymnal. It is the greater pity, considering the 
fact that the only rival of ‘‘ My Country, ’tis of Thee,’’ 
is ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner,’ the words of which 
not one person in athousand can repeat. 


ALTHO the Sheats Law, which was intended to break 
down the Orange Park Academy in Florida, has been 
declared unconstitutional, we suppose there is no doubt 
that the next Legislature will try to enact a law which 
will hold, against the education together in private 
schools of white people and Negroes. Mr. Sheats was 
re-elected, it will be remembered, for four years, tho 
he fell considerably behind his ticket; and he avows his 
purpose to try again at the next session in April. We 
doubt very muchif they can make a law which will 
stand, and we are by no means certain that the bill 
would go through the Legislature; but the attempt will 
doubtless be made. In Florida there is a great major- 
ity which can be appealed to onthe side of prejudice 
and hostility to the Negro; indeed, one will never see a 
United States flag ata Democratic convention or gath- 
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ering. They do not want immigration; they do not 
want Yankees; they do not want progress. When the 
new bill comes up at Tallahassee we trust that the 
friends of equal rights will be present and state the facts, 
and use every effort to prevent the enactment of the 
bill. We will say one thing for Mr. Sheats, that in his 
biennial report he has promised to put in a full account 
of the work of the Orange Park school, as he receives it 
from those who conduct it, and to publish it as it is 
written, just as he does the reports of other schools. 


THE scandal caused by the protest of the Rev. S. D. 
Brownjohn against the confirmation of Bishop Temple 
as Archbishep of Canterbury was not so much the scan- 
dal of his interruption of the ceremony as it was the 
scandal and sacrilege of the refusal to hear his protest. 
After full public notice ‘‘ given to all and singular op- 
posers ’’ of the election of Dr. Temple as Archbishop to 
come to St. Mary-le-Bow Church on December 22d to 
make their objections, Mr. Brownjohn appeared. The 
royal mandate was read in the presence of eight bishops 
commissioned by the Crown to confirm the election, 
citing all opposers, if any, to appear. Mr. Brownjohn 
arose and said that he desired to protest against the 
confirmation of Dr. Temple’s election because of his be- 
lief in doctrines which the protester believed to be ab- 
solutely ‘“‘ incompatible with fidelity tothe teaching of 
the Book of Common Prayer.” Thereupon he was told 
he could not be heard and that it had long ago been de- 
cided that the Court had no power to entertain such 
objection. The Archbishop of York concurred, and the 
opposer was silenced. The ceremony went on,and the au- 
gust company was told that the new Primate was a pru- 
dent and discreet man, eminent for his knowledge of the 
Scriptures and in every way suitable to the position. 
Tken the Apparitor-General proceeded slowly down the 
aisle crying: 

““Oyez! Oyez! All ye and sundry who have any objec- 

tion to the confirmation of the Rt. Rev. Frederick Temple 
as Archbishop of Canterbury, come forward and ye shail 
be heard.” 
Thereupen Mr. Brownjohn arose, and again tried to 
make his protest; but was again silenced, and told 
by the Archbishop of York that he could not be heard. 
Then to cap the absurdity of it all, the Vicar-General 
denounced as contumacious those who had failed to 
present their objections : 

“T accuse the contumacy of ail and singular the persons 

as aforesaid cited, intimated, publicly called and not ap- 
pearing, and I pray them to be pronounced ‘contuma- 
cious.”’ 
Now if there can be a greater mockery and sham, any 
greater scandaland sacrilege in asacred ceremony than 
the public citation of objectors to whom a hearing is 
refused, we do not know what it is. 





THE sudden death of Francis A. Walker, President of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at his home 
in Boston, last week, in his fifty-seventh year, ended a 
singularly full and varied career, which acted strongly 
on American life in many different ways, and will con- 
tinue to be felt. Since 1881, when he became President 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he had 
been chiefly absorbed in the executive duties of this of- 
fice, to which he gave himself with a devotion which 
carried the Institute forward in continuous expansion, 
but which shut him wholly out of the work of instruc- 
tion. He continued, however, to edit the Tenth Census 
Reports, which he had organized, as Superintendent, in 
1879, and was twice University lecturer at Harvard, in 
1883 and 1884. His genius as a statistician and, per- 
haps, much of his versatility, may have been inherited 
from his father, Gen. Amasa Walker; his personal 
charm and attractive intellectual endowments were all 
his own. Graduated at Amherst in 1860, he first tried 
the law, and was studying in the office of Charles Dev- 
ens and George F. Hoar, when the War called him to 
the field as Sergeant-Major in the Massachusetts Fif- 
teenth. He was soon placed on General Couch’s staff, 
and rapidly promoted till he became Adjutant-General 
on the staff of the Second Corps. He was wounded 
once, if we are not mistaken, at Fredericksburg, and 
again severely at Chancellorsville. His confinement in 
Libby Prison impaired his health and forced him 
to retire, with the rank of Brigadier-General of Volun- 
teers by brevet. He taught Greek and Latin a while 
at Williston Seminary, and served as assistant editor 
of the Springfield Republican until his appointment as 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics at Washington led to 
his choice as Superintendent of the Ninth Census, from 
which he passed into the Sheffield Scientific School, 
Vale, as Professor of Political Economy and History. 
He served on several important commissions, for Indian 
affairs, for the Bureau of Awards at the Philadelphia 
Exposition, and for the International Monetary Confer- 
ence in Paris. Aside from his work on the Ninth and 
Tenth Censuses, into which he introduced some reform, 
and raised them to the rank of a standard authority, 
he published on ‘‘ The Indian Question,” ‘‘ The Wages 
Question,” ‘‘ Money,”’ ‘‘ Money, Trade and Industry,” 
**Land and its Rent,’’ and ‘‘The Manual Laboring 
Class.” His ‘‘ Political Economy ’”’ is a handbook of 
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recognized value for use in the class room. His volume 
on ‘‘ International Bimetallism,” appeared last summer 
and subjected him to the great annoyance of being 
claimed and quoted by the leaders of the Bryan cam- 
paign,a misunderstanding of his position which he 
promptly corrected in his public addresses. His ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Second Corps” is a model of military history 
and criticism. Personally General Walker had an open 
and alert mind, a tenacious memory, and a genius for 
details, combined with a ready and original wit and 
great charm and dignity of manner. His organizing 
and executive ability approached genius and, in connec- 
tion with his progressive ideas on education, kept him 
always in view as a possible candidate for the highest 
educational positions. 





Tue Armenians, who claim to be one of the oldest 
nations and to have been the first to embrace Christian- 
ity, have a new feather put into their historical cap by 
Dr. Jensen, professor in the University of Marburg, 
Germany. Dr. Jensen’s great book on ‘‘ Babylonian 
Cosmology,’’ some years ago, gave him a high rank 
among the younger German scholars; and when he an- 
nounced, in 1893, that he had obtained a clue to the de- 
cipherment of the so-called Hittite inscriptions, his 
claim excited more interest than any that had gone be- 
fore, because it was known that he would attack the 
problem in a scientific way. It was especially interest- 
ing that he made the language of the inscriptions an 
Aryanone. He believed that it was the ancestress of 
the present Armenian language, and so the oldest Indo- 
Germanic language preserved to us by inscriptions. 
His conclusions have been by no means universally ac- 
cepted, and yet his theory is one of those that must be 
considered with great care. Dr. Jensen now goes a 
step further, and in an article in Zhe Sunday-School 
Times, where his first announcement was made, he 
claims to have made it probable that the Armenians in- 
vented the ‘‘ Hittite” writing. On a piece of Hittite 
sculpture found in the mound of Arslan-Tepe, some 
three miles northeast of Malatia, west of the Upper Eu- 
phrates, is figured a lion hunt, accompanied by a Hittite 
inscription well preserved. The character of the 
sculpture leads Professor Jensen to assign it to 
the latest possible time of the Hittite rule in Malatia, 
that is, shortly before 708 B.c., in which year this re- 
gion was incorporated into the Assyrian Empire. Now 
the kings of Malatia (Melitene), of about this period 
are known from inscriptions; but a comparison with 
the inscription makes it improbable that the names of 
any of them appear upon it. It is, however, known 
that a king by the name of Mutallu, of Kommagene, a 
neighboring province, ruled as over-lord over Melitene 
about this time. Professor Jensen believes that this in- 
scription is one of Mutallu, King of Kommagene, and 
the hieroglyphic characters in it, the colt’s head and 
the lion’s paw, he finds explained from the Armenian 
language; that is, the syllabic values assigned to 
the colt’s head and lion’s paw correspond to 
the Armenian words having these significations. 
From this Jensen draws the conclusion that the 
Hittite writing was invented by the early Armenians 
who inhabited this region. This is extremely interest- 
ing, altho by no means conclusive; yet we are glad to 
harbor the pleasing hypothesis that this historic Arme- 
nian nation really invented, a thousand years or more 
before Christ, an alphabet which was the parent of the 
Cypriote, perhaps of the Lycian, and probably of the 
last four or five letters of the’ Greek alphabet. As to 
the rest of them, and the Phenician out of which they 
came, no one now knows certainly what their origin 
was. The Egyptian hieratic origin is somewhat dis- 
credited. Hommel thinks they came from the Baby- 
lonian. Friedrich Delitzsch, while discrediting Hom- 
mel’s reasons, is yet inclined to the same conclusion; 
and the Hittite, unless we must now call it the Arme- 
nian, is likely to have its turn for the honor. 





.... Since the trustees of Colgate University have suffer- 
ed so much criticism forthe action,not so much theirsas 
that of the Education Society, which led to the resigna- 
tion of Professor Schmidt, there has been considerable 
apprehension that those who secured his removal would 
press their success still further and attempt to remove 
the Professor of Theology, whose privately printed 
Outlines of theology have given rise to the charge that 
he was an adherent of the New Theology. It is appar- 
ently with a view to head off any such further opposi- 
tion led by the professor of Old Testament exegesis, 
that the trustees of the university at their last meeting 
adopted and published a declaration in favor of liber- 
ty of research and utterance, as reported in another 
column. The declaration appears to have been adopted 
with an approach to unanimity, and it is a healthy ex- 
pression which willdo good elsewhere. A Church that 
is not ready to welcome new research and new truth is 
already as good as dead. 


..-.The Religious Herald of Richmond, Va., which 
may be considered the leading Baptist paper in the 
Southern States, has just completed its seventieth year. 
It is to be respected, not only for its age but also for its 
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character. It has been more than a mere purveyor of 
church news; it has been an educating force, and that 
in right directions. Immediately on the close of the 
War, it devoted its great influence to the allaying of 
bitterness and the renewal of co-operation between 
Baptists North and South. It has been a good friend 
of the colored people. And while its theological and 
ecclesiastical positions have been conservative, it has 
freely opened its columns to the broadest and most lib- 
eral presentation of the views of all parties. May its 
prosperity increase with its years. 

....The agreement with the Choctaws, drawn up by 
the Dawes Commission, has been so skilfully framed, 
and the rights and interests of all concerned are so 
carefully guarded, that it ought to receive early ratifica- 
tion by Congress. Delay will discourage the friends 
and strengthen the opposers of the movement, and go 
far to prevent the other four tribes of the Territory 
from falling into line. If promptly ratified and carried 
into effect, there is every reason to hope that public- 
spirited men in the other tribes will lead public senti- 
ment in the same direction; so that without arbitrary 
action or violent disruption the Five Civilized Tribes 
will soon find themselves part of the greater Nation, 
and represented in its Great Council. 


....The decision of District Attorney Olcott, of New 
York, that the officers of his department, except confi- 
dential personal assistants, must be appointed after 
competitive examination, is creditable to him, and an 
encouraging indication of the secure position in which 
the reform is intrenched in the State. It is all the more 
striking as the Attorney-General seems to have given 
his opinion that these offices were not subject to com- 
petitive examination. It is now in order to inquire 
whether Governor Black may not be expected, on fur- 
ther review, to get some light which will require him 
to recall or modify the sneers he has seen fit to indulge 
in. 


....There is only one reason why we are not happy 
over the prospect of Russia’s taking possession of 
Turkish territory; and that reason is patent. Russia 
is absolutely autocratic in its government; and we hope 
for better things than an autocratic government over 
Armenia. Yetevensothere is hope inthe end. Rus- 
sia is herself bound to catch up at last with the cen- 
tury.» A pleasant report comes of milder dealing with 
Poland, and more religious liberty there. It is buta 
straw, but the wind is bound to blow from the direction 
of freedom. Better government is also promised for 
Siberia, another indication of the change of wind which 
must come by and by. 


....The decision by the Maryland Court of Appeals 
of the Stickney will case will now almost certainly give 
to the Congregational Church Building Society about 
$300,000. We can probably assume that this money 
will not be hoarded as a fund for the purpose of drying 
up the contribution of churches; but we presume it will 
be expended chiefly where large sums are required in 
cities. But the disposal of it demands the most intelli- 
gent ccnsideration of those who have the business of 
the Society in charge. 


....There is a peculiarly Turkish flavor in the follow- 
ing telegram from Salonica published in the London 
Times: 

“According to intelligence received from Prisrend, in 
the north of Albania, a Turkish battalion there not having 
received any pay for eight months, the non-commissioned 
officers held a meeting, and after performing religious ab- 
lutions and taking an oath, broke into the regimental chest 
and took out an amount equal to the arrears of pay due to 
the men.”’ 


....The London Sfectator, commenting on a proposi- 
tion to settle the question of over-taxation of Ireland; 
by raising the tax on beer in England so as to balance 
the tax paid on whisky in Ireland, suggests that the sim- 
plest way would be for the Irish to stop drinking whis- 
ky altogether. That would have two advantages. It 
would put an end to the grievances that Ireland con- 
tributes too much to the revenue, and would be a 
marked triumph for temperance. 


....We are glad to have Dr. Cuyler lead the proces- 
sion of writers in this week’s INDEPENDENT. He is our 
oldest correspondent, and last Sunday he celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday with mental powers unweakened, 
and his boyishly exultant spirits not at all quenched by 
years. We hope he may for many years to come be one 
of the leaders of our Christian Church. 


....The pantomine of burning the Devil at the Sal- 
vation Army Headquarters in this city the other night, 
may have been very amusing, but ‘‘it is not war.’’ It 
is only playing war, and the Salvation Army has a bet- 
ter purpose than that. * 


....The intolerable German Emperor, now so soon 
after his quarrel with the German architects, has de- 
signed, with bis own hand, the tower for the new Ger- 
man churchin Jerusalem. Isthere nothing which his 
conceit will not attempt? 


....We hope it is true that the Pope will notify the 
Catholic Powers that hereafter they will not be allowed 
to veto a papal election. Every Church should be free, 
and every State, 
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Religious Intelligence. 
Advance Endeavor! 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS, 


2 
Epriror or “THe Gortpen Rute.” 


it is of interest to note the unusual forms of Chris- 
tian work that have become popular since the advent of 
the young people’s movement. New fields have been 
entered and new services undertaken for which in the 
past the Church has not felt herself prepared. 

Work for the prisoner is one of these lines of advance 
Endeavor that now occupies the attention of young 
Christians from ocean to ocean. It isa moderate esti- 
mate to say that every week there are hundreds of 
Christian Endeavor services conducted in the jails and 
other penal institutions of the country by delegations 
of Christian Endeavorers. The uplifting of the moral 
tone of the institutions has been one marked result; but 
the greatest fruit, of course, has been the personal sal- 
vation of scores and hundreds of prisoners. In some 
cases, as in the Indiana State Prison and the Kentucky 
State Prison at Hopkinsville, to cite two instances, 
great revivals have followed the ministrations of the 
Endeavorers, and many conversions have resulted. It 
was but a few weeks ago, that in the Louisville, Ky., 
jail, eight prisoners were baptized, as a result of Chris- 
tian Endeavor services. The offenses of these men 
were of various sorts, one of them being a murderer. 
Not only do the Endeavorers regularly hold services 
for these men, but they also see that they receive an 
abundance of good reading matter. Many tons of liter- 
ature are sent annually to the prisoners of the country 
by Christian Endeavor societies, and in hundreds of 
churches this is one of the regular weekly ministrations 
of the young people. Consequent upon the interest of 
the Endeavorers in the prisoners has been the establish- 


ment of systematic effort to care for the men upon their . 


release from prison, and to tide them over the days of 
special temptation immediately following the opening 
of the prison doors. 

In more than a dozen cases Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties have been formed in prisons. Anespecially strong 
society exists in the Indiana State Prison. One of the 
members recently wrote these suggestive words: 

‘‘Had the same care and interest been manifested in my 
behalf in bygone years that Brother Curry [the warden] 
and our prison Christian Endeavor Society now afford me, 
[ would never have been a convict.” 

The wide field of Christian citizenship has been en- 
tered confidently by the young people; and, to their 
credit be it said, they have confined themselves in large 
measure to forms of work against which there can be 
no objection. For illustration, the Sunday closing of 
local post offices has been undertaken in many towns 
and cities. There is a postal regulation that provides 
for the closing of postal stations when a sufficient num- 
ber of receivers of mail from that station express a 
written desire forit. In many instances the Endeavor- 
ers have circulated petitions and forwarded them to 
Washington, with the result that this form of Sabbath 
desecration frequently has been abolished. 

The opening of reading rooms, lyceums, church par- 
lors, ete., for the purpose of keeping young people off 
the streets, and for bettering the tone of their surround- 
ings, has been a common service. A somewhat unique 
variation of it is reported from Janesville, Wis., where 
the Christian Endeavorers held a celebration to hear the 
election returns. Amid proper and pleasant surround- 
ings young men, who otherwise would have gone to 
doubtful resorts to hear the news, were entertained and 
given the latest bulletins from the front. 

Washington, D. C., Endeavorers have entered upon a 
vigorous campaign in which they will have the best 
wishes of all Christians. The two dramshops in the 
basement of the National Capitol have long been a cry- 
ing disgrace to the country, and now these Endeavorers 
have set themselves to the task of removing them, by 
petition, protest, and personal influence with legislators, 

Suggestive services in the way of Christian Endeavor 
loyalty are reported recently from several directions. 
A good example, which editors are willing should be 
followed by every Christian Endeavor Society, was set 
by the young people of a Bangor, Penn., church. Hav- 
ing been educated in Christian Endeavor, and knowing 
therefore, the value of proper reading matter, and of 
denominational information, the Endeavorers provided 
every family in the congregation with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the denominational paper. 

Many Christian Endeavor Societies have taken upon 
their sturdy shoulders the post of doorkeepers in the 
house of the Lord, and thus a janitor’s expenses have 
been dispensed with in a number of feeble churches. 
The society in Whiting, Ind., not only has become 
charch janitor, but it has also provided a large portion 
of the winter’s fuel for the church. The young men of 
the society shouldered their axes and made an on- 
slaught on the growing timber on the church property, 
with the result that ten cords of oak wood were soon 
Stored in the church cellar. 

Another evidence of loyalty that is being widely 
manifested is the adoption of the scheme to devote five 
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minutes of each Christian Endeavor prayer-meeting to 
the discussion of the history, doctrine and principles of 
the local denomination. The Presbyterian Endeavorers 
of Canada, at the suggestion of a General Assembly 
committee, have adopted this plan quite widely. 

Of missionary advances among the young people 
there is scarce room to tell, for the illustrations are be- 
wilderingly abundant. Animated by the missionary 
spirit, a Boston Free Baptist society sent out its mem- 
bers in twos, after the scriptural fashion, to visit the 
various rescue missions in the slums of the city. These 
delegations reported at a special missionary meeting 
with the result that the interest of the members in this 
vitally important work at the church’s very doors was 
greatly quickened, and the society itself has taken up 
practical services inthe rescue missions. 

Two young women Endeavorers in Philadelphia after 
hearing the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., address 
the local union on ‘‘ Evangelistic Effort,’’ determined to 
do something for their workfellows. The meeting 
where they got their inspiration was held on a Monday 
evening. Promptly the young women set to work to 
organize a noon prayer-meeting among their fellow em- 
ployés, and before Thursday night three of these were 
converted. 

Missionary work for the sailors also receives wide- 
spread attention from the young people, and many men 
have left ports where Christian Endeavorers labor with 
a new trust in the Ruler of wind and wave. Two Eng- 
lish vessels stopped at San Diego harbor not long ago, 
and, as is their custom, the local Endeavorers visited 
them systematically and held religious services. Be- 
fore the- ships left port, thirty-three converts had been 
made, an officer on each ship and nineteen members of 
one crew and twelve of the other. A prayer circle was 
organized among these corverts. 

The soldier as well as the sailor also receives atten- 
tion at the hands of Christian Endeavorers. Within 
the past few weeks the Salt Lake City young people have 
stormed Fort Douglas, with its seven hundred men, and 
have captured it for Christian Endeavor. The strong 
society planted there will be a purifying power among 
the soldiers. Societies are likewise in process of for- 
mation among the soldiers in San Francisco. 

These extra missionary labors should not, and do not, 
detract from the missionary zeal that should be mani- 
fested along local church and denominational lines. 
There never before was so much interest displayed 
among Endeavorers in the subject of missionary giving. 
For example, the New York City Union boasts of a 
mighty Tenth Legion, composed of young people who 
have consecrated a tenth of their income as a systematic 
gift to the Lord. 

But there is no end to these special forms of advance 
Endeavor. From all parts of the world such news con- 
stantly comes, filling with cheer the hearts of those who 
serve our glorious Master, even amid many discourage- 
ments. The zeal and enterprise of consecrated youth is 
pushing the battle to the very gates. In all the history 
of the Church there has never been a day when the 
fight for righteousness, and against unrighteousness, 
has been so vigorously or so wisely conducted along so 
many varied lines. May God strengthen the arms and 
inspire the hearts of his young soldiers! 


Boston, Mass. 


The Quebec Bishops and the Press. 


BY A CANADIAN. 


THE facts stated in our last issue in regard to the 
suppression of Z’£lecteur, the Liberal newspaper, by 
the mandement of tne Roman Catholic bishops of the 
Archdiocese of Quebec, have aroused strong feeling 
throughout the Dominion. Stung by therebuke admin- 
istered by the elections in June last, and dissatified 
with Mr. Laurier’s settlement of the Manitoba school 
question, the hierarchy are determined to continue the 
struggle. But they will do so under more disadvanta- 
geous conditions than ever before known in Canada. 
There is abundant evidence that the Catholic minor- 
ity in Manitoba are well satisfied with the settlement, 
since they have obtained more liberal concessions than 
were offered by the Commissioners of the late Conserv- 
ative Government. The Catholic electors of Quebec 
are nowise likely to recede from the position they 
have taken, while the Protestant vote throughout the 
Dominion has been enlisted more ardently than ever 
against clerical pretensions. Besides, the bishops in 
the English-speaking provinces are, with the excep- 
tion of Archbishop Langevin, of Manitoba, abstaining 
from expressions of sympathy, or more practical evi- 
dences of support. Thus deprived of the political aid of 
the bulk of the Catholic laity, also of the co-operation 
of their fellow-bishops in the other provinces, the Que- 
bec hierarchy are not likely to make much headway 
in their attempt to tyrannize the press. 

The offense for which Z’£Zlecteur has been put under 
the ban was that of denying the right of the Church to 
dictate in civil affairs, and therefore plainly implies a 
challenge to the constitutional rights of every Canadian 
citizen. The expressions of the Protestant press, and 
of some resolute Catholic editors as well, reflect the 
popular view of the bishops and their mandement. 
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They indicate an attitude of resistance which is too 
scornful to anticipate any real trouble. It is difficult to 
see why this conflict should be renewed by those who 
have so recently suffered a severe defeat. The by- 
elections held since June last have been equally adverse 
to the hierarchy, and the only hope of any accession of 
strength depends upon the Pope. That any such hope 
is ill-founded would appear from Mr. Laurier’s reported 
cable message to the Vatican and the response which 
was promptly given, commanding the bishops to sus- 
pend the issue of another mandement denouncing the 
Manitoba settlement until the case should be heard at 
Rome. It is the hope of the intelligent Catholic laity 
that the Pope will discipline the bishops, while Prot- 
estants generally wish to seethe case of ZL’ Electeur car- 
ried tothe Imperial Privy Council. Several vexatious 
cases of this kind have occurred in Quebec, but the re- 
sult has not been satisfactory because as yet no su- 
preme decision has been given which would prove a 
future bar to tyrannous action of the bishops. Lack 
of funds has prevented some of the persecuted 
editors from going to the court of finalresort. There is 
not likely to be any such defect in this instance, as sev- 
eral offers of assistance have already been made. Since 
the suppression of ZL’ Electeur Mr. Laurier has spoken in 
the city of Quebec in defense of his course. His lan- 
guage is curteous to the bishops. but resolutely affirms 
the justice of the settlement effected by him. All his 
utterances on the question show such tact and firmness 
that public opinion looks to him as a safe guide in the 
present crisis. His greatest service is that he has in- 
doctrinated his French Canadian followers with political 
views which keep the civil and ecclesiastical spheres 
distinct. The bishops will be wise to recognize the 
signs of the times and avoid imperiling their spiritual 
power by involving it with impossible claims of civil 
control. That is what they have been plainly told by 
the decision of the Canadian electorate. 





It is reported from Rome that Bishop Keane has 
been nominated Bishop Assistant at the Pontifical 
Throne, and will be stationed in Rome. 


....The Baptist Congress will hold its next meeting 
in Chicago, an invitation having been given by the 
Baptist ministers of the city and by the professors in 
the University. 
ticipated. 


An unusually interesting session is an- 


....According to a recent telegram from Rome, 
the Pope in an address to a body representing the old 
pontifical army, expressed his firm belief in the final 
triumph of the Papacy, and stated that he had received 
offers from Canada, Ireland and elsewhere from people 
who were ready to come to its defense. 


....The interest in general revival work continues. 
Mr. Moody commenced last week his series of revival 
services in Boston, coming to New York for the Carne- 
gie Hall services on Sunday. He expresses his firm 
conviction that the country is ready for a great revival: 
of religious interests, and that if New York can be 
moved the work in the remainder of the country will 
be easier. 


....According to the India papers the Theosophic 
company, led by Mrs. Tingley, did not receive the most 
cordial welcome from their fellow-Theosophists in that 
Empire. lt is said that Mrs. Besant happened to be in 
Benares at the time of Mrs. Tingley’s arrival in Bom- 
bay, and wrote a letter denouncing her as one who 
claimed to be the reincarnation of Madame Blavatsky. 
To this Mrs. Tingley replied, with some acrimony, that 
such a claim was utterly ridiculous, especially in view 
of her frequent expression of belief that the soul of 
Blavatsky had rot been reincarnated anywhere, either 
in the West or in the East. 


....The present week is distinctively a missionary 
week. On Sunday there were missionary sermons in a 
large number of churches throughout the country. The 
mid-week prayer-meeting is a missionary meeting; 
Thursday evening is devoted to district rallies, and a 
large number of such have been appointed for this 
city. Friday evening there will be in this city an inter- 
denominational mass meeting at Carnegie Hall, where 
Bishop Fowler, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
Dr. R. S. Storrs, President of the American Board, will 
give addresses. Similar meetings will be held in other 
parts of the country, and it is hoped by this means to 
arouse a new interest in the generalcause. Atthe same 
time the sessions of the Conterence of Foreign Mission 
Secretaries and members of boards are taking placein 
this city. 

....The relation between the clergy of the Church 
of England and the Nonconformists continues to grow 
more friendly. A_ little the Bishop of 
Rochester proposed hospitality to the members of the 
Free Church Council, to be held in London next spring, 
notwithstanding, the fact which he admitted, that some 
of its proceedings might ‘‘ possibly be found to be polem- 
ically against the position of the Church of England.” 
And now The Guardian comes out with the statement 
that while on many important religious questions 
churchmen and*Nonconformists differ so that neither 
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can conscientiously surrender its opinion, this differ- 
ence is partly due to the fact that they so seldom meet 
in social intercourse, and thus each party is, to a con- 
siderable extent, ignorant of what the other really 
thinks and believes. 


....The cause of Sunday observance in this city came 
up last Sunday in the question of the escort of a troop 
of United States cavalry from the Grand Central Station 
to its quarters preparatory to taking part in the Na- 
tional Guard Tournament in Madison Square Garden. 
It was intended that they should be attended by bands 
of music; but the New York Sabbath Committee pointed 
out to the Chief of Police that such demonstrations are 
in violation of the Sunday law. The Chief assented to 
the position taken by the committee, and when the 
troops arrived announced the fact tothem. They were 
at first disposed to refuse to take orders from the local 
police; but when the matter was put before them in the 
form of a protest in the interest of the Sabbath observ- 
ers, the protest was cordially received, and the famous 
troop marched to its quarters without the expected 
music. 


...-Among the many interesting lines of work in 
Europe few are more so than that among the students 
of the Latin Quarter, made all the more important by 
the recent removal of certain restrictions upon foreign- 
ers. It is said that already there are between 3,000 and 
5,000 English-speaking students among them, devoting 
themselves to painting, sculpture, architecture, engi- 
neering and literature, all partaking of the general 
characteristics of American college students. The in- 
fluences about them are certainly not of the best. The 
Parisians are ‘‘ neither the most religious nor the most 
moral people in the world’’; and in Paris itis the gen- 
eral belief that a student must fight a little harder than 
anywhere else if he is to hold his own in spiritual life. 
The Rev. James D. Paxton, formerly of Philadelphia, 
has entered upon this work with enthusiasm. His 
whole time will be given to the students in their homes, 
apartments and studios; and every Sunday evening, in 
a large studio, seating about two hundred and fifty, he 
holds an informal service. He has the heartiest co- 
operation of Dr. Thurber, pastor of the American 
Church in the Rue de Berri, as well as of many stu- 
dents, and it is hoped and believed that he will accom- 
plish much to help those who need help. 


....The latest addition to the rapidly growing num- 
ber of University Settlements was opened this week in 
New York on the West.side in Forty-sixth Street in a 
district, as was shown in the recent report of the ‘‘ So- 
ciological Canvass,” made by the Federation of 
Churches and Christian Workers, sadly in need of such 
acenter. ‘* The Hartley House,’’as it is called, will 
not differ materially from the College and University 
Settlements, except that the Resident Head Worker,the 
Associate Resident Worker, the instructress in home 
keeping and the trained nurse are to be paid employés. 
Two houses have been rented, and in one, the Industrial 
Building, is a large hall for entertainments, rooms fer 
teaching different trades, and for giving workingmen 
places to hold their social and industrial clubs. An 
especial feature will’ be the systematic collecticn of 
cast-off clothing which will be cleaned, made over and 
given tothe poor. This work of cleaning and mending 
will give remunerative employment to women out of 
other work, and it has already proved a great success in 
other places where it has been tried. The Hartley 
House is unsectarian and under the management of the 
Association for Improving the Conditions of the Poor. 


.... There was considerable discussion, a few months 
since, on the relinquishment by Professor Schmidt of 
his professorship in the Hamilton Theological Semi- 
nary. Itis not correct to say that he was removed. 
The Managers of the Baptist Education Society, which 
holds certain relations to the Seminary, passed a vote 
requesting the Trustees to remove him, but before the 
request was submitted the Board of Trustees had ad- 
journed. Meanwhile Professor Schmidt accepted an 
advantageous position in Cornell University, so that 
there was no occasion to act upon the request of the 
Education Society. But at a meeting held a few days 
ago in this city the Trustees adopted an extended decla- 
ration to the effect-that ‘‘ with the single limitation of 
requiring reverent loyalty to the authority of the 
Scriptures ’’ they ‘‘ not only approve of but encourage 
the fullest liberty’ of research, and that the policy of 
the seminary is that ‘‘the acknowledged findings of 
accredited biblical scholars shall not only be tolerated 
but welcomed.’’ They also ‘‘ hold that the antiquity 
and prevalence of theclogical methods and results no 
more guarantee their accuracy than novelty and lack of 
popularity indicate their error.’”’ Recognizing that 
* differences of opinion on theological matters exist be- 
tween the many and the scholarly few whose special 
equipment for study justly entitles their utterances to 
great weight” they have confidence ‘‘ that our honored 
Bap‘ist tenet of soul liberty, especially as applied to 
the i.terpretation of the Scriptures, secures a denomina- 
tional catholicity which makes it possible, and there- 
fore necessary, that our educational work be pursued 
with the utmost freedom.”’ 





THE INDEPENDENT 
Missions 
The Japan of ’96—Religiously. 


BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 


AFTER an absence from Japan of a year and a half I 
returned in January, wondering how the war and the 
consequent expansion of national aims would affect re- 
ligion. On entering acar in Tokio I happened to be 
seated next toa military officer, whom I questioned 
about the campaign. He surprised me with the frank 
statement that he was a Christian, and when in Pesca- 
dores he had discovered a Chinese Christian chapel, in 
which he, with several other Christian soldiers, had 
met every Sunday with the natives for worship. Four 
times this year, while traveling in the cars, I have met 
army Officers, hitherto strangers, who turned out to be 
Christians, and I have never heard more deeply inter- 
esting stories of the practical power of Christianity 
than these men told. 

Now, atthe close of the year, I have just returned 
from a political meeting of the Liberals, in the largest 
theater in Sendai, at which three members of the Diet 
made addresses; and all three are Christians. These 
same gentlemen also spoke before a hundred students, 
andthe substance of their speeches was that Jesus 
Christ is the greatest and best of moral and spiritual 
teachers, and modern civilization is rooted in his life. 
A few days before these representatives came to Sendai 
the Progressives had sent their ablest orator, and he too 
is a Christian. At aspecial meeting he addressed three 
hundred students, in which, without specifying Chris- 
tianity, he developed the thought that without religion 
the new knowledge and the new civilization could not 
advance the nation. 

Of course it cannot be inferred that army officers are 
largely turning toward Christianity, nor that members 
of the Diet are generally its advocates. In fact, only a 
very small portion of such men are Christians, and even 
among those that have been baptized, there are several 
whose faith is little more than nominal. But none the 
less isit truethat Christian thought has entered into 
every department of the nation’s life, and has elevated 
moral standards and religious ideals toa very noticable 
extent. 

The Red Cross Society is one striking illustration of 
this. When we recall how that only about three dec- 
ades ago one of the written reasons for the assassina- 
tion of Baron li Kamon-no-Kami was his abolition of 
the custom of trampling on the cross, and see that now 
a society, having the cross fora badge and pledged to 
obey one of the noblest of Christ’s precepts, has a mem- 
bership of over two hundred thousand, and is presided 
over by a prince, itis plain that we are witnessing a 
very great moral revolution. To be sure, all this is 
done inthe name of humanity and not at all inthe 
name of Christ. Yet the Red Cross work marks a pro- 
found and permanent change for the better inthe spirit 
of the nation. Onlytwenty years ago, when a flood had 
desolated whole sections of the province in which I 
am writing this article, and starvation threatened thou- 
sands of people, the governor called a large meeting 
and asked for giftsto aid the sufferers. Twenty cents 
was the largest offering. Now the present governor 
tells a missionary that the spirit of generous giving has 
entered the people everywhere, and that this is to be 
ascribed to Christian teachings. So close is the con- 
nection between benevolent work and the thought of 
Christianity that naturally a Red Cross hospital in the 
tidal wave region went by the name of ‘‘the Jesus’ 
Hospital.” 

Another illustration of the rise of moral standards is 
seen in the manner of celebrating the yearly festival in 
honor of the soldiers who have died in the service of 
their country. Up to very recent celebrations women of 
bad reputation were permitted to share in these public 
ceremonies. It may still be the custom in some places 
for aught I know; but here in Sendai, the military cen- 
ter of the north, it was unhesitatingly voted down, and 
eventhe darcing women, tho they waited long for their 
turn, were refused permission to advance to the soldiers’ 
shrine. 

Of moral questions a very large portion centers 
around chastity. The beautiful and commodious Y. M. 
C. A. hall in Tokio has become quite well known as the 
place where enthusiastic meetings in behalf of a higher 
national morality are frequently held, and where able 
editors and statesmen champion reforms. Among the 
memorable meetings of the year there were strong pro- 
tests against the proposed Government action of licens- 
ing houses of ill-fame in Formosa to save the health of 
the soldiers. No words rang more clear and loud against 
this additional shame than the warnings and denuncia- 
tions of the Christians. In strange contrast to their 
zeal, the ex-President of the Imperial University, Mr. 
Kato, coolly ventilates this question in a magazine called 
Female Education, in which he arguesin a bloodless way 
that, under present conditions of society, legalized 
prostitution is necessary, and gently intimates that some 
Western States have found itso. There is, however, 
something like an awakening .conscience on this and 
similar questions, Divorces in the proportion of one to 
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every three marriages throughout the Empire are excit- 
ing alarm among moralists of every kind. Mr. Yokoi, 
in a thoroughly judicial article in The Internationa! 
Journal of Ethics, for January, while cautioning his 
readers not to regard society generally as polygamous, 
says that Christians ‘‘ have succeeded in impressing on 
the mind of the Japanese people a very important ethi- 
cal truth—the principle of monogamy and personal pur- 
ity—purity as obligatory upon men and women.” 

The line between public and private morality, which 
is conspicuous in many of Japan’s ablest men, is begin- _ 
ning to disappear; and it is said now that certain high 
officials are men of pure lives, in the same sense as 
the term is used inthe West. Thus, if the influence of 
Christianity were to be summed up in a sentence, it 
could hardly be other than this: In works of benevo- 
lence and in an unerring standard of personal purity, 
the teachings of Jesus have won the place of highest 
authority. But to this it should be added, that the 
present condition of the Christian churches is not very 
encouraging so far as organized aggressive work is con- 
cerned. 

The religious condition of Japan cannot be rightly 
estimated unless it is kept in mind that this is a Budd- 
hist nation, with magnificent temples, with splendid 
stores of literature and art, with traditions that are a 
recognized part of the national progress and life, 
and with a powerful organization. It pushes its 
missions at home and abroad, in the Hokkaido and in 
Formosa, in Korea, and even China. Yet there are 
signs that its sun is setting, or else there must bea 
sweeping reformation that will make the new Buddhism 
as different from the old, as the old differs from that of 
India. 

A priest of the most influential Shin sect recently be- 
came a Unitarian. He writes: 

‘““While politics,education and business enterprise are 

budding vigorously, the religious world alone is devoid of 
vigor and even appears to be retrograding.”’ 
He thinks that Christianity, too, is losing ground, and 
possibly he is correct if he means organized Christi- 
anity. Another priest in his published ‘‘ Farewell to 
the Buddhists ’’ is far more pronounced: 


**It is not a rare thing to see men with shaven heads and 
attired in black garments wandering about in prostitute 
quarters, or to find women living in temples. My desire 
was to reform this state of things; but I have been driven 
to the conclusion that there is no hope. The priests, from 
the lowest to the highest, are listless. The religion has no 
rallying power left, no inner life. The people have lost 


faith in it. Itsend hascome. What will take its placein ° 
the future is Christianity. I say this without doubt or hesi- 
tation.” 


When the head of the Shin sect in Kioto died, three 
years ago, many papers were merciless in exposing his 
harem arrangements. His successor is now being at- 
tacked on the same line by some of the ablest papers in 
the land. The chief priest is accused of extreme ex- 
travagance and sensuality, and it isto the glory of 
Buddhism that a large revolt-is in progress against the 
shameless immoralities of this great temple. There is 
a demand among Buddhists for purity of life on the 
part of the priests. It is possible that a new moral life 
may be infused into Buddhism, for it has many advo- 
cates of high moral purpose; but it is nevertheless safe 
to say that in the estimation of the thinking public this 
religion is no longer a highly respected moral authority. 
That this is a correct statement is apparent also from 
a petition in the House of Peers, that asks for Govern- 
ment aid in preserving shrines and temples, not on the 
ground of their being centers of moral and religious 
life, but solely for the sake of saving them as national 
art museums: 


‘‘ Buddhist and Shinto priests have been, from time im- 
memorial, the chief patrons of art in Japan, and there are 
now in temples and shrines numerous objects of art, the 
preservation of which, as well as of the temples and shrines 
themselves among the best specimens of the country’s art 
—was essential to the education and maintenance of a 
faculty that had won high fame for Japan, and constituted 
one of her chief sources of income. Since the Restoration 
there has been no means of conserving them. Many have 
fallen into a state of decay, and some have ceased to ex- 
ist. It seemed to bea duty of the greatest national im- 
portance that steps should be taken to arrest suci an 
evil.” 

The year has witnessed a strong movement for uni- 
fying Buddhism; but there has been so much of bitter 
strife in some of the twelve sects, and so great a di- 
vergence on doctrinal questions, and sucha lack of vital 
faith, that the movement so far does not promise much 
success. 

As for Shintoism, it will be remembered that its elo- 
quent champions in the Chicago Parliament of Religions 
unhesitatingly asserted that it was a religion, and also 
that in its origin it was monotheistic. Shintoism is di- 
vided into many sects, and some of them unqualifiedly 
deny that Shintoism is a religion. I recently visited an 
ancient shrine of Izanami and Izanagi, the divine pair 
in which the Imperial Line has its source, and the 
elderly shrine keeper emphatically denied that these 
beings who were so freely called ‘‘ Deities ’’ in Chicago 
are deities at all, ‘‘ They are ancient heroes who laid 
the foundations of Japan, and therefore we honor and 
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reverence them; but they are not objects of divine wor- 
ship, and they who say so makea great mistake.”’ This, 
I think, is the goal toward which Shintoism is tend- 
ing. As long as the religious spirit seeks for food in 
the mythology of “Shintoism, it will tend more and 
more to some form of monctheism, as the Chicago 
speechgs showed. But as rationalism increases, and 
liberty of historical criticism is gained, this religion 
will become simply the veneration of the heroes who 
made present Japan possible. That already this Way 
of the Gods fails to feed the religious spirit is shown in 
the rise of such heretical sects as Zenri-kyo and Rem- 
‘mon-kyo, which appeal to the emotional nature, and 
which tend to immorality to such a degree that the 
meetings of their believers are watched by the police. 
The wonderfully rapid spread of these unorthodox 
sects reveals a breaking up of old thoughts and a de- 
mand for something better. Thus Shintoism, save in 
lines of patriotism, is not regarded as an unfailing 
moral authority. There is need of a new standard to 
fit the new civilization. 

Japan has come forth from an era in which everybody 
had to profess some religion, and had to disown Chris- 
tianity on peril of life, into an era of religious liberty. 
By the XXVIIIth Article of her Constitution she has 
taken boldly the step that some so-called Christian na- 
tions have not the courage to take even in this nine- 
teenth century of light and liberty. The Japanese have 
been free to aecept Christianity for only one decade, 
and it has already gained the highest place as an au- 
thority in benevolence and purity. And tho Japan is 
far from being a Christian nation, tho prayer wheels 
are still erected at the corners of streets in the interior, 
and phallic symbols are exposed here and there on the 
god shelf in country towns and villages, and tho as 
luxury increases houses of lust also seem to increase, 
it nevertheless is true that there never was a nation in 
which the leaven of Christianity has worked with such 
signal successes in so short a space of time; and it is 
also true that there are weighty reasons for asserting 
that Japan is indeed not far from the kingdom of 
Heaven. 


Senpal, JAPAN, 


Biblical Research. 


Dr. GeorGE A. BARTON, who has made a thorough 
study of the Ishtar cult as it appears among the differ- 
ent Shemitic peoples, had until now been able to locate 
it in all the Shemitic lands except Abyssinia. Among 
the Ethiopians no trace of it could be found by Dr. Bar- 
ton until he had the good fortune to come upon an in- 
scription which records .the name of this deity. The 
inscription was published by Prof. D. H. Miiller, in his 
“Epigraphische Denkmdler aus Abessinien.”” Thus we 
are furnished with the conclusive evidence that this 
Ishtar cult existed in some form and at some period 
over the entire area of the Shemitic lands. The in- 
scription belongs to the first half of the fifth century 
A.D., and was written in the Geez script. The writer 
of it is one Ezana, who speaks of himself as King of 
Aksum, Raidan and Saba; it is thus evident that south- 
ern Arabia was at that period subject to the Abyssini- 
ans. This comes as an interesting confirmation of the 
fact stated by the Abbé Louis Duschene, ina recent 
paper on the early Christian missions in Africa and 
Arabia, that during the last decade of the fifth century 
as well as the early part of the sixth the Kingdom of 
the Homerites, in southern Arabia, had been conquered 
by the Abyssinians and was governed by an Ethiopian 
viceroy. It was at this same period that the first traces 
of Christian ecclesiastical orgahization are met with in 
southern Arabia, the native religion having been a 
form of Shemitic polytheism, which, after the beginning 
of the Christian era, had been considerably weakened 
by the proselyting efforts of the Jews. In the inscrip- 
tion in question is recorded a victory which King Ezana 
won over the people of Adan and the capture of prison- 
ers, continuing in this wise: 

“ And he turned back unharmed with the people of Adan, 
and erected a throne here in Sada, and committed him to 
the protection of Astar, Barras and Medr.” 


The name of Astar is identical with Athtar, Ishtar and 
Astarte; and the inscription shows that this divinity 
was chief among the divinities of the royal pantheon. 
Dr. Barton has written on this subject in a recent num- 
ber of Hebraica. 





....Abbé Fl. de Moor has advanced and continues to 
uphold an interesting theory, that there existed in Pal- 
estine a pre-Mosaic colony of Hebrews. This opinion 
is opposed by M. Halévy and Pére Scheil, but Abbé de 
Moor again affirms 


“the pre-Mosaic establishment in Palestine of various 
colonies founded by Hebrews who had been forced to emi- 
pa from Egypt at the time of the expulsion of the 

yksos from the comaty of the Nile by the Pharaoh 
Ahmes I, in whose army they had served. 


The author cites two biblical texts, as well as 

“the fact, mentioned in the tablets of El-Amarna, of the 
armed intervention of the corps of troops /a-u-du and of 
Habiri during the Palestine insurrection against the 
suzerainty of Egypt under the reign of Amenophis IV.” 


Both Pére Scheil and M. Halévy, on the contrary, are 
of the opinion that the AHaéiri spoken of in the El- 
Amarna tablets are identical with the Habirai Kassites, 
and that the Yaudu are the Yaudi of Tiglathpileser II, 
who dwelt on the north of the Orontes and had nothing 
in common with Jews, 


* ant Jesus.’’—Not Son, as in the Old Version. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for January 24th. 


THE LAME MAN HEALED.—Acts 3: 1-16. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ His name, through faith in his 
name, hath made this man strong.’’—AcTs 3: 16. 

Notes.—‘‘ Peter and John.’’—Not Peter and his brother 
Andrew, not John and his brother James, as would have 
seemed likely, but the two who were drawn together 
and whose courage and love had made them the leaders 
of the eleven. ‘*The hour of prayer.’’—The third 
and the sixth hours were also hours of prayer. This 
passage shows that the disciples had not yet broken 
with the Jewish ritual. ‘‘ Which is called Beautiful.”’ 
—There were nearly a dozen doors to the temple, and it 
is impossible to tell which gate had this name. 
“‘To ask alms.’’—It was regarded as a religious duty to 
grant alms tobeggars. Our word a/ms means originally 
a mercy, the commonest act of mercy being to give to 
the poor, as our word charity has come to be applied to 
gifts to the poor. ‘Look on us.’’—Peter said this to 
attract his attention, and, perhaps, to judge whether he 
had in him the capacity of faith. “‘In the name of 
Jesus Christ.”—That is, by the power of Jesus, by his 
authority. ‘Of Nazareth.’’—The disciples took 
pride in what was shame to the world—in the cross and 
in the despised Galilee and Nazareth. ‘* Walking 
and leaping.’’—In his joy he used his new power in 
every way. ‘Praising God.”’—He followed the dis- 
ciples into the temple, to thank God there. ** Fie 
held Peter and John.’’—He had a grateful heart. 
‘*The porch.’’—An open space attached on one side to 
the temple, covered with a roof and supported by pil- 
lars, where people could stand protected from the sun 
or storm. ‘‘Called Solomon’ s.’’—It was believed that 
this porch was not destroyed with Solomon’s Temple, 
but had continued tothe time of Christ. ‘His Serv- 
The word 






































is taken from Isa. 53: 11. 

Instruction.—If any one could afford to give up the 
habit of regular prayer, was it not Peter or John? 
If they needed to pray constantly, do not we? 

Regular places as well as times of prayer are of ad- 
vantage—sacred places. Such should be our own pri- 
vate room, the room of regular family prayer. Would 
it not be well if Protestant churches could be opened 
every day for private devotions? 

There are very few so unfortunate that they do not 
have mercies to be thankful for. This man was poor 
and lame; but he had kind friends to care for him, and 
he had acheerful, grateful heart. We should think of 
something else than our troubles. 

The temple is a proper place for alms. If religion 
does not make men kind and generous to the unfortu- 
nate, then it is good for nothing. If one does not love 
his poor brother, whom he has seen, how can he love 
God, whom he hath not seen? So inthe church we take 
up our regular benevolent contributions. 

The best friends we can have are not those from 
‘whom we can get the most money. Peter and John 
could not give much money; but they could give what 
was much more valuable. To give money is good; but 
to give love, sympathy, instruction, impulse. is very 
much better. A teacher may helpa youth more than 
the man who would give him a fortune. 

The first honor should not be givento wealth. He 
who teaches the people what is good and true is better 
than he who squeezes his millions out of them. It is 
better to be a Florence Nightingale than a Vanderbilt. 

There is no name but that of Jesus. Only in his 
name could the disciples have healed the lame man. 
Only ia his name can we be healed. 

The lame man, doubtless, ‘‘ had faith to be healed,” 
like the cripple healed by Paul; but the great exercise 
of faith here was by Peter and John. A pastor or 
teacher needs to exercise and cultivate his own faith, 
just as Peter did, by daring to take by the hand those 
who need healing from their sins and lifting them up. 
But too many teachers do not try to convert their hear- 
ers or scholars, simply because they lack the faith. 

We are told of some healed by Christ that they did 
not return to give glory to God. Not so this cripple. 
He instantly ran leaping into the temple, praising Gcd, 
and holding Peter and John, that he might tell how he 
was healed. Can we do less? 

If the cripple was so grateful for having been healed 
of his lameness, how much more grateful should we be 
who have had every mercy all our days. 

We are told that all the people wondered; but we are 
not told thatthey were converted. It seems that Peter’s 
miracle was not as effective as his Pentecost sermon. 
Miracles have gone out of date; but it is no matter, as 
preaching and teaching continue. 


John had his part with Peter in the miracle. He did 
not say anything. Peterdidthat. He merely looked 
va and added his approval, prayer and faith. But this 


was an essential help. So in our churches it is not 
merely the minister who is of service, but quite as much 
the humble member who adds his silent influence to the 
public words of the preacher or teacher, 
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Music. 
The Right to Hiss. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


As Americans, we are occasionally invited by foreign 
travelers, critics, and by circumstances as well as peo- 
ple, to contrast our good manners with those of European 
social life. We have, according to class and mass, 
various things to feel better, to learn better, and to show 
better. But we do not, as a public, lapse in entertain- 
ments toward man’s primitive savagery, toward his sense 
of dignity or toward what he likes and dislikes—for after 
all that is what is at the bottom of many such proceedings 
—as do our good friends across the sea. Every now and 
then, in French, German, Italian, Scandinavian, even 
English centers, we have instances that make a New 
Yorker or a Bostonian pat his own head. We can feel that 
we manage these things better in the United States. Last 
fortnight occurred in polite Paris a scene affording com- 
parisons of interest. It came at a formal Colonne clas- 
sical concert; an orchestral concert of the highest type 
and patronage. At the end of a selection from the score 
of the ‘‘incidental music”’ to ‘‘The Persians,”’ of 4schy- 
lus, composed by Xavier Leroux, somebody in an upper 
gallery not caring for the composition—or composer, 
maybe—hissed. Applause suppressed him. It was for 
only aninstant. The hissing came again—from sev- 
eral hissers, apparently in sympathy with the first hiss- 
er, whether they cared for M. Leroux’s music or not. 
Then came pandemonium. The audience almost all 
over the big Chatelet took part. For fifteen minutes 
the concert was silenced. M. Colonne attempted to go 
on with a concerto. He came to the front with 
Diémer, the pianist. He tried to speak. It was useless. 
He was told to go back, with the player; for lo, one 
of the main offenders had been forcibly expelled from 
the gallery; and the excitement now was simply over 
the ‘‘dishonor’’ to the public’s ‘‘inalienable right to 
hiss.’’ The full uproar over this article of conscience 
continued. M. Colonne finally succeeded in saying a 
few words, requesting the house to be pacified for the 
sake of those present who came to hear a concert. 
Would the audience kindly allow the music to proceed ? 
There was a violent, flat remonstrance—‘‘ No! The pub- 
lic has aright to hiss!’ Bring back the man that they 
have put out.’’ Finally, M. Colonne was able to an- 
nounce from his desk that the offender had ‘‘been in- 
vited’’ to return to his seat in the gallery. Then the 
virtuous Lutetian wrath was appeased. Mr. Diémer 
and the Saint-Saéns concerto proceeded. ‘Now, can the 
reader paint in mind such an episode in Carnegie Hall, 
the Boston Music Hall, or the Metropolitan Opera 
House? In Washington, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Richmond, San Francisco, would it be apt to 
occur? Mr. Seidl, Mr. Damrosch or Mr. Paur, Mr. 
Thomas, Mr. Frank van der Stiicken, Mr. anybody, 
doing the honors of such an incident would be a curious 
matter. Decidedly, the city audiences of our New 
World have outgrown childish, vulgar and coarse cus- 
toms of displeasure. On far greater provocation than 
merely a sense of ennui, or a personal irritation, the 
beginning of such a scene would be almost impossible 
here. Itscontinuance, with the approval of a cultivated 
and artistic audience, would be here out of question. 
The New Yorker, the Bostonian, the Cincinnati or St. 
Louis or Chicago or San Francisco auditor may not like 
a composer, or a singer ora playerora leader. But he 
does not desire to make himself offensive in his senti- 
ments. If he so does, his co-auditors cheerfully will 
see himcast into the outer darkness of the lobby to 
gnash histeeth. Civility, avoidance of a foolish self- 
assertion in a public entertainment, a general relish for 
the nineteenth-century’s convictions and conventions of 
good breeding, respect to artisticeffort—they are all 
integral to our American temperament, as singers and 
players in our concert halls and opera houses will bear us 
cordial witness. Theschoolmaster in public behavior, 
where art is concerned, may stay abroad. 





The Wagner Theater, at Bayreuth, through Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. (21 East Seventeenth Street, New 
York), issue their circular as to the proposed perform- 
ances in the midsummer of 1897. The ‘‘ Ring of the 
Nibelung” series will be produced again, in three cycles, 
and eight performances of ‘‘ Parsifal’’ added to it. 
Tickets for the ** Ring’’ will be issued for any complete 
cycle only, at twenty dollars per cycle, with an addi- 
tional ‘‘ booking fee’’ of one dollar. Subscribers to any 
‘‘Nibelung”’ cycle will be entitled to secure tickets for the 
‘* Parsifal’’ performances, in preference to non-sub- 
scribers, except as to two ‘‘Parsifal” dates viz., July 28th 
and August goth, which are open to orders outside of 
the ‘‘Nibelungen’’ Cycle subscription. The seats will be 
allotted in March. With all respect to the advisability 
of taxing tickets beforehand, it is but fair to say that 
there seems to be small difficulty in getting a good seat 
at the very door of the Wagner theater on the day of a 


performance. The dates and adjustment of the twenty- 
eight performances, occurring between Monday, July 
Igth, and Thursday, August 1oth, inclusive, can be 
learned by writing the Messrs, Novello, Ewer & Co, 
for the official prospectus, 
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Literature. 


Harper’s New Dictionary of Classical 
Literature and Antiquities.” 


THE plan of this book is good. It proposes to 
bring together, into one book of handy reference, the 
materials which a student would ordinarily be forced 
to seek in two or three; namely, in a dictionary of 
antiquities, a dictionary of biography and mythology, 
and a dictionary of geography. There are also in- 
dividual articles that would not be expected in any 
one of the three. Such, for instance, are the articles 
on the Epos, Lyric Poetry, the Epigram, Philosophy, 
Philology, Epigraphy, Paleography, Dialects, .the 
Pronunciation of Latin and of Greek, etc. The work 
assumes, therefore, something of the place of a brief 
Classical Encyclopedia. The edition of Seyffert’s 
‘« Dictionary of Classical Antiquities,’’ translated and 
amplified by Nettleship and Sandys, undertook to 
supply a handbook of somewhat this general compass, 
but in richness of material fell far short of that which 
this book offers. 

The work is supposed to be based in general upon 

Smith’s ‘‘Greek and Roman Classical Dictionary ’’ 
as re-edited for the American trade by Professors 
Anthon and Drisler, and upon Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” as edited by Pro- 
fessor Anthon. A consolidation of the material of 
these two works has indeed formed, in a certain way, 
the nucleus of the book, but the use of material al- 
ready published has gone much further. Weare not 
surprised to find that free use has been made of the 
new third edition of Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Antiqui- 
ties,’’ even to the extent of republishing a considerable 
number of important articles entire. We are, how- 
ever, surprised to note the extent and the freedom 
with which the Nettleship-Sandys edition of Seyffert’s 
Dictionary has been used. The preface does, indeed, 
say that ‘‘some of the general articles are mainly 
drawn from Seyffert’s’” German edition, and that 
‘here and there the Editor has availed himself of 
the supplementary matter supplied to these articles 
by Dr. J. E. Sandys in the English edition made by 
himself and the late Professor Nettleship’’; but this 
does not fully prepare us for what we actually find. A 
large proportion of the important general articles of the 
Erglish edition of Seyffert have been used entire and 
verbatim in the words of the Nettleship Sandys 
translation; thus such articles as ‘‘Drama,” ‘‘Familia,” 
‘* Philosophy,’’ ‘‘ Rhetorica,” ‘‘ Muses,” ‘‘ Municipi- 
um,” ‘‘Isthmia,” ‘‘Templum,” ‘‘Parthenon,”’ ««Acrop- 
olis,” etc. To give an idea of the extent to which this 
work has been used, of forty-two general articles (for 
proper names this source has not been abundantly used) 
which appear under E in the English Seyffert, thirty- 
two are transplanted entire into the new Dictionary. 
Slight additions have occasionally been made, and 
frequently a bibliography appended. 

We are disappointed in finding that the twenty-six 
contributors whose names are joined with that of the 
Editor in the announcement of the book have really 
done so little, their work being limited to the prepa- 
ration of a few articies; in many cases of only one 
each. Professor Peck’s own department is Latin; 
and we may presume that the work developed by him 
or under his eye on Roman subjects is all that can be 
desired. It forms, of course, a very large part of the 
whole, and its value must be recognized. 

The plan of the work is, however, a very large one, 
and includes departments of knowledge on which no 
one man can be qualified to write in such a critical 
work as this may be justly expected to be. We fear 
the plan has proved, in some respects, too large and 
complex for the editorial force employed, and that 
the general Editor may have been tempted into too 
much work lying outside of his own department. 

It is but fair to him to say that this apprehension is 
based on the examination of the articles on Greek 
and Oriental topics. To begin with, in the articles 
on these topics which have been transferred from 
previous works, the evidence of editorial revision and 
correction are all too slight. How was it possible, 
for instance, to reproduce the article ‘‘ Theatrum” 
from Smith's Dictionary without correcting what are 
now known by all scholars to be errors? The addi- 
tion of bibliographies must, however, be recognized 
as an editorial service. Relatively, therefore, to what 
we should expect, there is little actually new in the 
book, and what is new is not always as good as we 





* Harper’s Dictionary or CLassicaL LITERATURE AND ANTIQUITIES. 
Edited by Harry Tuurston Peck, Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature in Columbia University. Harper & Brothers. 1 Vol., 
royal, 8vo., pp. 1701. 
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have a right to expect. The article ‘‘Athene”’ is 
‘enough for tears; but what shall we say of the plan of 
the city accompanying it? This plan sends the walls 
of Themistocles off on a sweepa quarter of a mile to 
the south of the Museum Hill and beyond the bed of 
the Ilissus, and continues them eastward on the south 
side of the Ilissus so as to include Ardettos and the 
Stadion within the city. On the west they run a 
quarter of a mile outside the Pnyx. The Agora with 
the Stoa ‘‘Basilios’’ filling its southern side lies 
southwest of the Acropolis, and the ‘‘Gymnasium of 
Ptolemzus ’’ (Attalos Stoa?) is placed onaline between 
the Theseum and the west end of the Areopagus, and 
midway. The article on Troy (‘‘Ilios ’’) is also entirely 
antiquated, tho by no means as violently so as that 
on Athens. It contains, however, no allusion to 
what is now known as the ‘‘ Troy of the sixth stra- 
tum,”’ the Troy of Priam. It may be that the article 
was prepared six or seven years ago. That consti- 
tutes, however, no excuse. As the individual arti- 
cles are not dated, the reader must hold them all to a 
responsibility measured by the date of the book. The 
article on the demes of Attica makes no attempt to 
locate any of them, tho nothing could be more desir- 
able, and thofor a large numbér of them it is perfectly 
possible. Under the separate headings, why should 
Gorgettos be located, and not, for instance, Pallene, 
Araphen, Phlya, Athmonon and Alopeke, all near by 
and equally important? 

The plan of Rome, on p. 1379, is somewhat better 
than that of Athens, but is unworthy of the date. 
The map of Italy is bad. There are, however, two 
good maps of the Roman provinces. The cuts are of 
various excellence. The view of Delphi, on p. 481, is 
scarcely recognizable. The Apoxyomenos, on p. 988, 
is not a credit to Lysippus. The restoration of the 
ancient Megaron, on p. 1024, corresponds as little to 
anything that is known as that ef Corinth on p. 412. 
Most of them are, however, helpful, and some of the 
new ones are particularly fortunate and good; as those 
of the theater at Syracuse, of Alma Tadema’s Sappho 
(p. 1409), and of the Pallas of Velletri (p. 158). 

A further weakness in the volume appears in the 
failure to secure the editorial co-operation of such 
Oriental scholars as could co-ordinate classical with 
Oriental knowledge. The discoveries made in the 
fields of Egyptian, Phenician and Assyrian archeol- 
ogy, often having the closest bearing upon classical 
archeology, are here and there recognized, but seldom 
adequately; and not a few omissions and errors are 
the natural result. We recognize that this is not a 
dictionary of Oriental literatures and antiquities, but 
we expect the fruit of such studies to appear where 
they have’a close bearing on whatisclassical. Thus, 
for example, it is now recognized that a considerable 
part of the Greek pantheon was not originally Aryan, 
but was derived from Phenician or Asian sources. 
This is not recognized in any such way as to indicate 
clearly what was the Oriental source of such Greek 
deities. For example, under ‘‘ Adonis” we are not 
even told that the name is Phenician; while the 
origin of the mythical ‘‘ Amazons” is not explained. 
Under ‘‘ Alphabet ’’ the really ‘‘ancient’ form of the 
letter Ze isnot given. Under neither ‘‘ Arabia” nor 
‘«Minaei” are Glaser’s recent discoveries mentioned. 
Under ‘‘ Assyria” the wrong authority is given for 
the restoration of an Assyrian palace, and Menant is 
erroneously mentioned as a successful excavator. 

Of the history of Assyria we are told no notice ex- 
ists between the time of the patesi rulers and Tiglath- 
Pileser II, B.c. 738, which is far from true; was there 
not a Tiglath-Pileser 1? Under ‘‘ Babel,’’ it is said 
that a proposed site of the Tower of Babel is that of 
the ruins now called Amram, in the city of Babylon; 
for ‘‘Amram’’ read Bad-z/. The explorations of 
Rassam at Sippara have not ‘‘added immensely to 
our knowledge of Chaldean art,’’ as only one object 
of art was found there. The writer of the article 
‘Babylon’ does not seem to understand that the 
‘*few engraved cylinders and gems,’’ are the same 
objects as the ‘‘many talismans and amulets” of 
which he speaks. This article is one of the most in- 
telligent bearing on Oriental topics in the volume; 
but we must notice that ‘‘ Sergul, or Kulunu ” is not 
‘«now marked by the ruins of Tel-lo,’’ but still exists 
under the old name Zerghu/. Under ‘‘ Hermes’’ the 
origin of the caduceus is wrongly given. Under 
‘« Heracles,’’ no mention is made of his Eastern ana- 
log, a striking instance of the frequent failure to 
recognize Oriental parallelism. Under ‘‘ Ninive,” it 
is said that ‘‘ within the last fifty years, especially 
since 1875, these shapeless mounds have been shown 
to contain the remains of great palaces.’’ Almost 
nothing has been done there since 1875 to 
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explore palaces. Under ‘‘Palmyra’’ we are 
told that ‘several inscriptions in Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew and the Palmyrean dialect, are 
still extant.’’ This is a very unsatisfactory way to 
describe the many inscriptions, of which we think not 
one exists in Hebrew, while no reference is made to that 
magnificent Palmyrene and Greek bilingual, one of the 
most important inscriptions known, which is so valuar 
ble as explaining the source of the wealth of the city. 
The accomplished author of the article on ‘‘ Persia” 
certainly. is not responsible for the illustrations. The 
‘‘intaglio cylinder from Susa” never saw Susa, but 
was obtained by Dieulafoy in Baghdad. Under ‘< Sar- 
danapalus’’ we have the extraordinary statement that 
he made a successful expedition against Egypt in 
670 B.C., but was defeated by Cyaxares 606 B.C. 


“We wish that under ‘‘ Vas’’ some use had been made 


of the magnificent collection of pottery from Cyprus 
in our own Metropolitan Museum. The three illus- 
trations from Schlieman’s work at Hissarlik are far 
from adequate to the topic. Perhaps we ought not 
to object to the omission of a number of names mem- 
tioned by Greek writers on Oriental history and art, 
such as Sippara, Gilgamos and Nabonidos; and yet 
their importance makes the omission noticeable. 

In spite of its evident defects and inequalities, the 
book is bound to be of use, chiefly by virtue of its plan 
and theexcellent materials it has brought together 
from other works. 





Recent Fiction. 


AT THE GATE OF THE FoLp. By J. S. Fletcher. 
(New York: Macmillan Co. $1.25.) In this day of 
novels written with a special argument in view, we turn 
to a bit of simple, lifelike story-telling and take com- 
fort in it. Sociology is good; but, like other good things, 
it may become a bore of the most tiresome sort. In 
the novel, which to succed must, first of all, delectate, 
sociology is apt to turn yellow and run into pessimism, 
owing to the very nature of the aim in view, which is 
generally to teach by exhibiting doleful instances and 
horrible examples. The present story deals with aver- 
age life, presenting its shades and its lights very 
naturally, and giving just a good color of simple yet 
effective romance. It is a downright excellent piece of 
unaffected, straightforward narrative, which when 
ended leaves a pleasant glow in the memory. 

A Son oF Lisgerty. By Willis Boyd Alien. (Boston: 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Co. 
$1.25.) This is a story of the dawn of the American 
Revolution, and its spirit is patriotic and noble. Young 
people who read it will receive a good impression of the 
high honor and unstinted self-sacrifice of the Sons of 
Liberty; and they will at the same time be stirred by 
thrilling adventures enthusiastically described. 

Dappy JAKE, THE RUNAWAY, AND OTHER STORIES 
ToLp AFTER DARK. By ‘‘Uncle Remus,” Joel Chandler 
Harris. (New York: The Century Co. $1.25.) With 
humorous and lifelike illustrations, this edition of 
Joel Chandler Harris’s irresistible book is just the 
thing for both old and young who have never read it. 
Uncle Remus was but little if any ahead of Daddy 
Jake for pleasing the little white children. 

HEATHER FROM THE BRAE. By David Lyall. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents.) Here is a 
book of short Scotch stories, good and true, well wor- 
thy of praise. Doubtless they may not claim quite the 
distinction of Ian Maclaren’s best, nor yet take equal 
place with Mr. Barrie’s sketches; but they are good, 
clean, captivating stories nevertheless, and will not go 
begging for readers. 

Bijou’s Courtsuips. From the French of ‘‘Gyp.”’ By 
Katherine Berry Zéréga. (New York: F. Tennyson 
Neely.) Gyp’s story-telling is admirable flippancy and 
foolishness joined to what we may call unconscionable 
naughtiness, not of the worst sort. We doubt if her 
fiction has ever done any harm. It has no weight of 
influence. The present story is preposterously silly, 
especially in its ending. 

Op Country Ipyts. By John Stafford. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) The ten short stories con- 
tained in Mr. Stafford’s book are charming in style, if 
not always of very great interest otherwise. Some of 
them are, however, exceptionally entertaining in alight 
way. 

VAWDER’S UNDERSTUDY. By James Knapp Reeve. 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents.) This 
is a study of platonic love rather thana story. Vaw- 
der, the hero, is a writer of fiction; and, wishing to de- 
pict from the very life a passage of platonic affection, 
prevails upon a society woman to act the part with him. 
With this understanding the two proceed to discuss the 
subject of dispassionate passion and loveless lave. 
Meantime Vawder is writing his story, taking his com- 
panion for heroine; and while he writes they talk over 
the result, much to their entertainment and ours, but 
with no very startling outcome. 

GoLp. By Annie Linden. (New York: The Century Co. 
$1.25.) This story is well told, sothat the interest keeps 
up with the lines. The action is mainly in Dutch In- 
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dia, Java and the adjacentisles. A romantic love-story 
and a picturesque set of adventures in search of a 


- mountain of gold are the main elements; but there are 


some excellent sketches of life in Amsterdam and of 
Dutch life in Java. The author’s style is simple and 
attractive, and the outcome of the story is quite satis- 
factory. 

THE STATEMENT OF STELLA MABERLY. By F. Anstey. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25.) It would be 
difficult to imagine a story more gruesome than this, or 
one more startlingly realistic. Madness was never de- 
picted with finer or firmer art. It is a tragedy quite 
horrible, set forth from a maniac’s point of view; and 
from beginning to end the characterization shows the 
author’s brilliant dramatic power. 

Tue Rocur’s MArcH. By £. W. Hornung. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) This is the 
story of a young man who is convicted of a murder 
which was the act of another. He is transported to pe- 
nal servitude in New South Wales, and there undergoes 
a round of terrible hardships, from which he is at last 
rescued and restored to his freedom. A love story of 
more than the average interest is worked out, and a 
great deal of stirring, not to say sensational, life enters 
into the filling up of a plot which, for exhibiting the 
play of evil fortune, could scarcely be exceeded in 
vividness and harrowing details. Lovers of romance 
which lies mostly in shadow, but which at length clears 
up, as every genuine melodrama surely does, will find 
The Rogue's March an exciting story. 

RoBERT HELMONT. By Alphonse Daudet ; translated 
by Laura Ensor. (New York: Macmillan Co. $1.00.) 
A good translation of Daudet’s Diary of a Recluse 
during the siege of Paris by the German armies. It is 
not one of Daudet’s greatest works; but it gives a ro- 
mantically impressive adumbration, rather than a sub- 
stantial description, of what the terrible war meant to 
the common people in the suburbs and country around 
the French capital. 

Joun: A TALE OF KING Mrssiau. By Katherine Pear- 
son Woods. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) While it 
cannot be denied that the mine opened by ‘‘ Ben Hur” 
has been greatly overworked by romances good, bad 
and indifferent, we cannot pass by this story of the 
time of Christ without a word in commendation of its 
excellent merits. In the first place, it is well written 
in simple, direct and somewhat biblical English, and 
without undue use of sacred materials; moreover, the 
story is interesting, not too long, and cast in the spirit 
of the time and the people it deals with. Had it been 
written twenty years ago, before we were deluged with 
like stories, doubtless it would have attracted marked 
attention. Even now many readers will find it fresh, 
original and entertaining. To such we heartily com- 
mend it. 

SoME MODERN HERETICS. By Cora Maynard. (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) A sociological novel, 
burdened with a great bulk of sentimental philosophy. 
Passion is beaten into a white foam. Unhappy love 
wails from page to page. Two sisters love the same 
man, and the man adores both sisters, until after he 
has married one. Then he discovers that it is the other 
that he really desires. The author steps in at last and 
kills the wife so that her sister may be happy! 

FRIENDS FORGOOD. By Mary E. Badley (Philadel- 
phia: The American Sunday-School Union. $1.25.) 
There is more than ordinary excellence in this story, 
written for young people and meant to convey a sirong 
moral lesson. True, the lesson is vigorously forced 
into view, but the interest is kept up, and in the end a 
good impression is left without any undue preaching. 

MeG McINTyRE’s RAFFLE, AND OTHER STORIES, dy 
Alvan H. Sanborn, is a little book to haunt the thought- 
ful. In these eleven short tales the tragedies and com- 
edies in the lives of the poor are described by a young 
man of varied experience and life in the slums, who 
has a thorough knowledge of the ‘‘ other half” of socie- 
ty. Every story is clever, and a few are dramatic. The 
coarse methods of obtaining enjoyment, the noble un- 
selfishness and the elemental passions of the poor, never 
intensified or vitiated, as with those of the better class, 
by hereditary luxury or fin de siecle art, are portrayed 
graphically and bluntly, perhaps too bluntly. To the 
reader unfamiliar with so-called ‘‘ low life” no doubt a 
great deal will seem exaggerated and untrue; but how- 
ever that may be, there are many truths about the poor 
as strange as these fictions. (Boston: Copeland & Day. 
$1.25.) 

THE REAL Issuz. By William Allen White. (Way 
& Williams. $1.25.) If a Kansas wind, gentle yet a 
trifle nipping, fresh, grass-scented, with a hint of new 
towns and fresh paint in its style, had been bottled up 
for ink and Mr. White had used it in writing this vol- 
ume of stories, its literature could not have been more 
breezy than we here find it. We are not obliged to say 
that Mr. White’s diction is perfect, nor that his story- 
telling art is mature; but we do cordially welcome his 
book as a spirited, fresh, enthusiastic contribution to 
Western fiction. The local sketching is broad enough 
and true enough. Life sparkles on the pages very 
much with a Kansas sparkle, making way for some 
humor and a good deal of clever coloring done with a 
fullbrush. We shall watch Mr. White. 

Tue FATAL Girt oF BEAUTY, AND OTHER STORIES. 
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By C. E. Raimond. (Herbert S. Stone. $1.25.) The 
slums of cities are coming into literature, sewers, sinks 
and all, to an extent not pleasing to contemplate. One 
or two books full of picturesque gutter-snipes could not 
be grumbled at; but two or three hundred of them 
make a difference. In the present case the stories 
scarcely save themselves from being mere records of 
squalor, slang, rumand profanity. Ofthelike we have 
had enough. THe Lucky Numser, dy J. K. Fried- 
man (Way & Williams, $1.25), is another collection of 
slum sketches, doubtless quite true to the life, certainly 
grimy and profane enough for any taste. Mr. Fried- 
man’s style is graphic, he winces at nothing, layson the 
saloon talk with unction, and depicts the worst charac- 
ters in a way to make them as bad as possible. 

THAT First AFFAIR, AND OTHER SKETCHES. By J. A. 
Mitchell, (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Bright, humor- 
ous, full of clever conceits, these sketches flush this 
pretty volume most delightfully, and the illustrations 
add their own distinct attractiveness. 

THE MAKER OF Moons. Sy Robert W. Chambers. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) This is a volume of pictur- 
esque and’ engaging romances told with a rush and a 
swing. A good book for an idle hour, or an idle day, 
rather; to be read and tossed aside. 

Tue CarissimA. By Lucas Malet. (Herbert S. Stone 
& Co. $1.50.) A lugubrious story, half a social study, 
half a repellant romance, well written, and possessing 
not a little merit aside from its defects of subject. 

PENHALLOW TALES. By Edith Robinson. (Copeland 
& Day. $1.25.) A strongand fresh imagination marks 
the best of these stories, and they are all more or less 
novel in conception. The author has an excellent gift. 
Her style has a distinguishing mark of its own, with 
some claim to brilliancy, and her power of sketching a 
scene must attract general notice. It is an unusually 
entertaining collection of light stories, two or three of 
which clutch the reader firmly with their blending of 
pathos and melodramatic horror. 

A WoMAN oF Fortune. By Christian Reid. (Benzi- 
ger Brothers. $1.25.) A fairly good novel, as novels 
go, well written, sufficiently interesting to hold atten- 
tion from beginning to end, what more can be said? 
Fora rainy day and a pleasant corner, the average 
novel reader will find 4 Womanof Fortune not bad com- 





pany. 
THE Unjust Stewarpb. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25.) Mrs. Oliphant always writes a good 


story; not the best, but good; and here we have one of 

her characteristic pieces of work to which her admir- 

ers, and they are many, will turn for delectation. 

BLACK AND BLUE. By Ascott R. Hope. (Macmillan 
Co. $1.50.) Boys will find much to amuse them in 
Black and Blue, which is the story of a lad, born of 
English parents and trained in the strictest Church of 
England faith, whois taken by his uncle, a rigid Scotch 
dissenter, up to Scotland to be educated. What befalls 
him is told with leisurely, yet graphic cleverness. 
Doubtless the story can be more keenly relished by 
English and Scotch readers than by American; but it is 
genuinely entertaining, and will well repay perusal by 
grown-up people as well as youngsters. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES BULFINCH, ARCHI- 
TECT, WITH OTHER FAMILY PAPERS. E£dited by his 
Granddaughter, Ellen Susan Bulfinch, (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $5.00.) 

Previous to the middle of the eighteenth century but 
very few public or private buildings in America seem 
to have been erected under the superintendence of ar- 
chitects, all of whom were probably foreigners. Of 
their work some fine specimens still exist in dwellings 
of the later Colonial period; but as a rule everything 
was done by intelligent carpenters and masons, work- 
ing as best they could to adapt the simpler designs of 
seventeenth-century English architecture to Colonial 
necessities. In 1792, when the Federal Commissioners 
advertised in all the principal cities and towns for ‘‘ de- 
signs for a Capitol and Presidents’ Mansion,’’ to be 
built in the new city of Washington (offering a premium 
of five hundred dollars and a city lot for the accepted 
design), it appears to be true that of the considerable 
number of plans received only one was the work of a 
professional architect. Indeed, architecture was hardly 
recognized as a profession in America until the advent 
of Mr. Bulfinch, and he was entirely self-taught. Even 
he, in spite of the strength of his natural bent, would 
not probably have attempted to follow it had he not 
been a young gentleman of leisure and such compara- 
tive wealth that he could afford to work for the pleas- 
ure of it. So little was architecture regarded as a life 
calling, even as lately as after the completion of the 
Capitol at Washington, that when Mr. Bulfinch was 
asked if he did not intend that at least one of his sons 
should succeed to his profession, he ‘‘did not think 
that there would-be much left for them to do! 

The States and prominent towns were already supplied 

with their chief buildings,” and he ‘“‘ hardly thought a 

young man could make a living as an architect.” 

Mr. Bulfinch’s earliest plans seem to have been made 
free gifts to the builders. Such wasthe design for the 
Boston Theater, in recognition of which the trustees 
presented him with a beautiful medal. The Massachu- 


setts State House, which was Mr. Bulfinch’s first grea -, 
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work, and in some respects remained his best, was begun 
in 1795 and finished three years later. Whatever may 
now be thought of Mr. Bulfinch’s work—and good mod- 
ern architects regard it with respect—the difficulties 
with which he had to contend should ever be borne in 
mind. Older nations are filled with art examples which 
are in themselves, exclusive of the schools, a perpetual, 
if silent education. Our own country is even yet com- 
paratively destitute of such advantages: When Mr. 
Bulfinch was a young man there was absolutely noth- 
ing here to stimulate his genius, and all the special 
training that he had was in the memories gained in a 
few years of foreign travel. In the erection of legisla- 
tive halls even Europe could not then have furnished 
him with worthy models, they being principally a prod- 
uct of free institutions. 

If at first Mr. Bulfinch’s devotion to architecture was 
that of an ardent amateur, after he had lost his inher- 
ited property it became a means of livelihood. The 
work by which he was best known was the completion 
of the reconstruction of the national Capitol at Wash- 
ington, after its destruction by the British in 1814. 
This work had been commenced under tne supervision 
of Mr. Latrobe, who resigned his position inthe autumn 
of 1817, and Mr. Bulfinch was immediately appointed in 
his place. The salary, even then deemed moderate, 
would now be esteemed petty for so great a work. It 
was $2,500 per annum, in addition tothe expenses of 
the removal of his family and furniture from Boston. 

It is as the earliest of American architects that Mr. 
Bulfinch is an interesting personality; but the biogra- 
phy drives its chief value fromthe letters and journals 
of two or three generations of his family, beginning in 
1720 and ending in 1844. They are full and familiar, and 
will be welcomed by all students of early American 
social life. 


A Stupy oFrFears. By G. Stanley Hall, of Clark Uni- 
versity. Reprinted from the American Journal of 
Psychology. 

This elaborate monograph is a systematic analysis 
and regrouping of a vast induction of reports made by 
I,701 persons asto the fears they had suffered, with final 
purpose of deciding what light could be thrown in this 
way on the physiological psychology of the subject. 
President Hall’s induction is an immense one. The 
amount of work which had to be done in the preparation 
of his paper is enormous. The work is done wholly 
in the evolutionary method, and its main interest is for 
students of psychology from the physiological point of 
view. The analytic studies of the several groups are 
models of this kind of work and full of value for stu- 
dents,tho we wish that the author had not introduced so 
much needless and gratuitous scientific terminology. 
General readers will find much to interest them in the 
general conclusions at the end, particularly as to the 
educational value of fear. Dr. Hall asserts not only 
that all people have fears, but that ‘‘ all should fear.” 
He writes: 

“The pedagogic problem is not to eliminate fear, but to 
gauge it to the power of proper reaction. Fears that 
paralyze some brains are a good tonic for others. In some 
form and degree, all need it always. Here fear 
must be reduced, there abated, here made more tenuous, 
there more crass. We fear God better because we have 
feared thunder. Without the fear apparatus in us, what a 
wealth of motive would be lost! Aristotle’s conception of 
education as learning to fear in due proportion these things 
worthy of being feared, would not serve badly as a defini- 
tion also of courage.”’ 

These are but inadequate examples from a study to 

which we should be glad to direct our readers. We re- 

gret to find examples of loose writing in it which are 

surprising in a college president as, for example (p. 

238): 

‘“A feeble boy of ten enumerates fifty-seven objects of 
which he has great fear, and adds that there are others he 
fears some.”’ 

And again (p. 246): 


’ 


** Food was obtained easier.’ 


THE ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY. Edited by William 
Wright, D.D. (Thomas Nelson & Sons. $2.00.) 
This is the pioneer volume in a new series of Teach- 
ers’ Bibles which are promised by the publishers, com- 
plete, early in January. It is one of those wonderful 
helps to the popular study of the Bible which both 
illustrates the enormous amount of fruitful critical 
study which has been applied to the Bible in our time 
and gives the best possible assurance that the sacred 
book has gained in weight, importance, and in the 
reverent feeling of the people for it. Of all the aids 
for the popular study of the Bible, which belong in the 
general class of Teachers’ Bibles, this is easily foremost 
and best. It is a co-operative work which embraces so 
many departments of research and knowledge that iit 
could not have been committed to one editor. It was 
inevitable that the distribution of the work among so 
many critics and scholars should open the way for a 
certain amount of difference of position and of merit. 
This seems to nave been reduced to the lowest terms 
by a sort of general agreement of the editors on a 
common basis. Differences that could not be provided 
for in this way are in the rare instances where they 
ccur a merit rather than a blot, as they serve to re 
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mind the student of the limitations of knowledge and 
of the law of liberty under which good work of this 
kind must be done. The Treasury is printed on 
‘*onion skin”’ paper, thin and tough, which has ena- 
bled the publishers to issue a manual containing over 
700 pages in a convenient and handy size of an ordinary 
duodecimo of 200 to 250 pages. The marked feature of 
the 7reasury is that every part of it is new, and that it 
contains none of that sequacious compilation which is 
based on works once in repute but which at the best rise 
no higher than belated attempts to bring an old thing 
up tothe gaugecfanew one. Nearly one-half of the 
volume goes to a ‘“‘new concordance to the Authorized 
and Revised versions, combined with a subject-index 
and pronouncing Dictionary of Scripture proper names.” 
The maps are numerous, up to date, and in sufficient 
variety to meet the requirements of ordinary students. 
The concordance is made on the principle of giving the 
catch-words of a passage. The title-words are printed 
in a type which distinguishes them to the eye and at 
once from those in the subject-index. The illustrations 
form a striking and helpful series of graphic comment 
and representation which, until recently, could not have 
been made available for ordinary students. The crit- 
ical and historical work on the Old and New Testament 
is arranged under eight general heads: Introduction; 
Helps to the O. T.; Helps to the N. T. (the books being 
arranged in the order of the canon); History and 
Chronology; Geography; Bible Science; Antiquities, 
and an Analysis of the Apocrypha. The number of 
contributors who have taken part in the work is thirty- 
eight. They make a list which commands confidence 
and challenges admiration. We note among these, 
with peculiar satisfaction, Mrs. Lewis, whose splendid 
work at the Mt. Sinai monastery has often been alluded 
to in our columns, and her distinguished collaborator, 
Prof. J. Rendel"Harris; Prof. W. M. Ramsay, of Aber- 
deen, author of ‘‘ St. Paul, the Traveller,’’ and of sev- 
eral unique volumes on the Historical Geography of 
Asia Minor; Prof. Willis J. Beecher, of Auburn, and 
Professor Sayce, of Oxford. Dr. Marcus Dods, of 
Edinburgh, is among the contributors; so, also, is our 
scholarly divine, the late Dr. T. W. Chambers, while Dr. 
John Hall, of this city, opens the work with a few pages 
of general introduction. The work is free and catholic, 
without entering any further than is necessary upon 
such controverted and difficult questions as the docu- 
mentary composition of the Pentateuch. It does not, 
however, ignore them; least of all does it denounce 
the scholars who have been engaged in these studies. 
We welcome the 7rveasury-as a fair, scholarly and judi- 
cious help to the popular study of the Bible on a cau- 
tiously critical basis. 


THE NIcARAGUA CANAL AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
By Lindley Miller Keasbey, Ph.D., R.P.D., Associate 
Professor of Political Science, Bryn Mawr. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.50.) 

We welcome this volume as meeting the present press- 
ing call for an impartial and competent discussion of the 
political aspects of the Isthmus Transit question. The 
engineering problem is not discussed except as far as 
the general conclusions and facts contained in it bear 
on the choice of routes and the general decision as to 
what route is the most promising and feasible. Eight 
different routes have been proposed. They are all dis- 
cussed in the Introduction, compared, and the decisive 
considerations named which narrow the question down 
to a choice between the Panama and Nicaragua routes. 
Professor Keasbey begins with a finely suggestive 
sketch of the influence of commercial enterprise and 
push on the discovery of America, the colonization of 
the isthmus, the rise of the ‘‘ Freebooter Republic,’’ the 
struggle between England and Spain and first sugges- 
tions of thecanal project. In Part II the Monroe Doc- 
trine appears on the field of diplomacy. The King of 
Holland has a project. Louis Napoleon First shows in- 
terest in the enterprise; Great Britain takes a hand in 
isthmian affairs; finally the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is 
signed. In Part IIi the United States Government goes 
to work in earnest and has the Isthmus surveyed. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps forms his plans and opens the long 
history of diplomatic misunderstandings and financial 


- mismanagement which have made the Panama Canal 


scheme the disastrous failure of the present century. 
Meantime attention is being drawn anew to the Nicara- 
guan route,and the Canal Company of Nicaragua is 
formed. The closing chapter of this Third Part de- 
scribes the present situation of the two projects from a 
political, technical and diplomatic point of view. Part 
IV is occupied with the probabilities and possibilities of 
the future. In one chapter the author discusses the 
economic aspects of thg project, and in another its rela- 
tions to the Monroe Doctrine. The keynote of the vol- 
ume is that the Nicaragua Canal is an enterprise of na- 
tional interest and importance. We hardly need add 
that the volume is all that can be desired in the thor- 
ough study of the subject in its judicial fairness and 
in the author’s American way of looking at the prob- 
lem. 


Tue ETERNAL City, Rome. Jts Religions, Monuments, 
Literature and Art. By Clara Erskine Clement. (Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston, Two vols., 8vo. $6.00.) The 
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author of these beautifully manufactured volumes in 
their rich red covers is a well-known and voluminous 
writer on the historical and descriptive sides of art. 
Within a few years she has published three popular 
volumes on Venice, Naples and Constantinople, which 
have served as an introduction to the larger and more 
important work attempted in these two elegant volumes. 
The plan marked out for them is too broad and em- 
braces too many large and difficult departments to be 
covered by wholly original work, tho Mrs. Clement has 
spared herself no pains. She begins with an interest- 
ing sketch of the Roman religions, from the simple and 
purer ages of the early republican paganism, down to its 
commingling with the religions of the East and final 
drop into the sensual types of the later Empire, and the 
new life that dawned gradually with the rise and spread 
of Christianity. Mrs. Clement’s sketch on all these 
points is full and readable, tho not always critical. She 
is a convinced believer, with many others, it must be 
confessed, in St. Peteras the first Bishop of Rome. Her 
book abounds in pen and pencil illustrations of pagan 
altars, temples, tombs, countries, etc., followed by other 
graphic descriptions of Christian oratories, churches, 
tombs, catacombs and burial places. The public build- 
ings of ancient Rome are graphically described, and 
the ninth chapter contains a very interesting account of 
Roman libraries. The second volume deals more 
directly with matters relating to the public life of Rome, 
such as triumphal arches, columns, bridges, aque- 
ducts, fountains, villas, roads, walls, gates and sewers. 
The five following chapters present yet more intimate 
pictures of Roman life and manners, education and 
literature, with popular exposition of its art. The 
illustrations are numerous and good. The volumes are 
manufactured and printed by John Wilson & Son, and 
are examples of their thorough and handsome work- 
manship. 


Ha.tr-Hours oF TRAVEL AT HOME AND ABROAD. Se- 
lected and Arranged by Charles Morris. (J.B. Lip- 
pincott Cc., Philadelphia. 4vols.,16mo. $6.00.) 

We owe these volumes, as we assume, to the success 

of the ‘‘ Half-hour Series ’’ by the same author, with its 
entertaining examples from the humorists, from the 
‘*best American authors,” from ‘‘ American history,” 
and its ‘‘ Half-hours with the best foreign authors.’’ 
The present addition to the series is in four volumes, 
uniform with the others, and which together compose a 
veritable Library of Travel. The volumes are arranged 
to give us the continents of the earth as represented in 
the literature of travel, Vol. 1 being devoted to the 
Americas, continental and insular; Vol. II to Europe; 
Vol. 1II to Asia, and Vol. IV to Africa and Australia. 
The compiler’s aim has been to make his selections as 
representative as possible, both as to the number of 
writers and as to the countries described. The passion 
for travel is itself of such comparatively recent origin 
that our author may be pardoned for not turning back to 
classic times and giving us selections from Herodotus, 
tho we note one from Marco Polo. His choice falls on 
travelers of modern times; and hecertainly had at hand 
more than enough to complete his library without ven- 
turing further. In general each author is limited to 
one selection, tho we note several with two selections 
to their names and one only withthree. This plan has 
introduced into the Library a great and really repre- 
sentative company of writers on travel,and added much 
to its interest. The selections are chosen quite as care- 
fully for their topics, with the view of bringing out the 
great points and features of the literature as well as of 
the geography. 


HARRIET STARR CANNON, FIRST MOTHER SUPERIOR OF 
THE SISTERHOOD OF ST. MaRy. A Brief Memoir by 
Morgan Dix, Sometime Pastor of the Community. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25.) 

The subject of this memoir was the founder of the 
Sisterhood of which she was the Mother Superior, and 
her life is in a sense the history of the growth and de- 
velopment of the sisterhood idea in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country. Harriet Starr Can- 
non received her first training from Dr. Muhlenberg 
and at St. Luke’s. Gradually her ideas developed, and 
she had already organized a sisterhood and trained it 
as ‘*Mother”’ in hard and self-sacrificing service at the 
House of Mercy in this city, founded by Mrs. William 
Richmond, before the sanction of Bishop Potter was 
sought or obtained to work out under his supervision 
the full ideal of community life. Dr. Dix’s volume isa 
highly sympathetic account of the development of this 
** sisterhood”’ and of the life of its directing and in- 
spiring spirit, from her birth, childhood and training 
under the saintly Muhlenberg, to her passing away last 
spring, during the Eastertide, at the end of her seventy- 
four years of service in the Church militant on earth. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. With Notes on the 
Correct Use of Prepositions. By James C. Fernald. 
(Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50,) 

The author of this volume was the-editor of ‘‘ Syno- 
nyms, Antonyms and Prepositions’’ in the ‘‘ Standard 
Dictionary.” Hegave these subjects so muchattention 
and such full treatment as to suggest that these parts 
of the work should be revised, expanded, put into suitas 
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ble form, and published in a volume by themselves. This 
is now done in the manual before us, which follows 
much the same general plan as Crabb’s, but is much 
fuller, more thoroughly developed, and more accurately 
discriminated in the sense of modern usage. The hand- 
book contains over 7,500 synonyms, some 3,700 anto- 
nyms, and an indefinite number of prepositions defined 
for use in connection with particular words. The basis 
of the handbook is found in the articles in the ‘‘ Stand- 
ard Dictionary.” They have, however, been revised 
and considerably expanded. The distinctions in usage 
have been more carefully and fully developed on the 
same general plan followed in Crabb, but with this point 
continually in view, that the language and literature of 
the English-speaking races is not now what it was when 
Crabb published his first edition in 1816, and besides, 
that he was an Englishman. Roget’s‘‘Thesaurus’’ is made 
on a different principle. The lists of synonyms are 
given with no note of distinction in meaning. This is 
left to the reader to do for himself. The advantage of 
this method lies in the much greater number of syno- 
nyms which can be introduced into the lists without 
swelling too much the size of the book. The strong 
point of Mr. Fernald’s manual lies in its comparison and 
distinction of synonyms. It is a very useful-book, es- 
pecially for a working library. 


ITALY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, AND THE MAKING 
OF AUSTRO-HUNGARY AND GERMANY. By £iliza- 
beth Wormeley Latimer. (A. D. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago. $2.50.) 

Mrs. Latimer announces a large field to be covered in 
one volume of four hundred and thirty-six pages. There 
are, however, common points at which the his tory of 
the three countries meet; and they happen to be the 
critical points of each history, so that it is neither diffi- 
cult to make theconnection nor a serious digression from 
the main theme to combine the three in one. Mrs. Lati- 
mer is always lively, not alwaysexact. Her pages are a 
mosaic of telling extracts, culled for the most part from 
writers who themselves witnessed the events they write 
of, or who were near enough to them to be part of them. 
Her book is writtenin full sympathy with the policy of a 
united Italy, which at last triumphed in Cavour and Victor 
Emmanuel, and yet witha very considerate judgment as 
to the part acted in Italian liberation by Napoleon III. 
It willstrike her readers as strange that, with what we 
now know of the influences which led to the armistice 
at Villafranca, the cessation of hostilities should be 
ascribed to Napoleon’s softness of heart and no hint 
given of the Empress Eugénie. On the reign of King 
Humbert and the recent course of events in Italy, Mrs. 
Latimer writes with the refreshing freedom of an inde- 
pendent critic. Her chapters on the recent course of 
events in Italy we count among the most valuable in 
the volume. The work is not intended to be in any 
sense a deep study of Italian history or politics. It is 
a vivid, and always amusing popular history. 


CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE. A Manual of Theologic- 
al Instruction for Confirmation and First Communion. 
By the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D.D. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00.) 

This is a manual of practical divinity for which we 
can see no use in the Protestant Churches. It is the 
manual of the ‘‘ Catholic Revival” in the Anglican 
communion. It assumes the doctrine of priestly suc- 
cession in the ministry, of penance, of the transubstan- 
tiation of the bread and wine in the communion, of sac- 
ramental grace and its transmission in the sacrament as 
an opus operatum. More than a quarter of the whole 
volume is devoted to the Eucharist. The work makes 
no claim to originality, and is, in fact, nothing more 
than a compilation of High Church opinions delivered 
inthe most summary and dogmatic brevity and with no 
more show of rational demonstration than might be ex- 
pected in a seminary of young Roman Catholic neo- 
phytes. Of course it is well spiced with the ordinary high 
and lofty assumptions of sacramental divinity and the 
ordinary ‘‘Catholic’’ excommunication of Churches, 
ministers and believers who do not worship God in the 
same way. 


Wuy WE PUNCTUATE; OR, REASON vs. RULE, IN THE 
Use or Marks. By a Journalist. (The Lancet 
Publishing Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis.) 

This manual is worth study, despite the wholesale 
extravagance of the opening sentence in the Preface, 
‘‘that there exists in the English language only a sin- 
gle treatise on the subject of punctuation.”’ 
We can name six at a venture, with a pretty strong as- 
surance of as many more to follow. The one named 
by our author, John Wilson’s, is, however, the best of 
them all, and tho this best is open to his criticism, that 
it is too elaborate and complicates the subject. The 
present manual is not as complicated as its appearance, 
particularly its length, would indicate. The whole 
problem is reduced to the fundamental principles which 
control it. They are easily grasped, and the very nu- 
merous examples and illustrations collected in the man- 
ual and arranged by the author, instead of scattering 
the impression of the book, only concentrate the 
reader’s attention on the few principles which control 
the subject, The book is one to be commended. 
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An OATEN Pipe. By James B. Kenyon. 
(J. Selwin Tait & Sons.) 

This modest but attractive number in 
“The Fleur de Lis Poets ’’ Series, has 
unaccountably escapea the notice it well 
deserved in our columns. The poems are 
graceful, gently and sweetly imaginative, 
and warmed by passion enough to raise 
them distinctly above the level of ordi- 
nary use. The author’s diction is fresh, 
pure and rhythmical. He does not fum- 
ble for his words. They rise easily in his 
mind, fitted to their place. He is partic- 
ularly happy in the choice of adjectives, 
as, for example (p. 36): 

“ Yet once this dimpled maiden, 
With bird-like sounds of glee 
And sweet proprietary airs, 
Would perch upon my knee.” 


Here is a gem worth preserving: 
A COLONIAL AMBUSCADE, 


“As townward Mistress Betty goes 
With tossing head and haughty lips, 
And dainty, outward pointing toes 


That spurn the path o’er which she trips; 


She recks not how yon sleek young blades 
Begin to ogle, smirk and purr, 

Nor yet how all the kerchiefed maids 
Are whispering after her. 


“ As Betty goes she walks alone 
Her gathered kirtle in her hand; 
She curtsies not to any one, 
She sees no smiles, however bland; 
Her bosom, veiled by silken braids, 
Is sweet as hills that drop with myrrh, 
While still the sly and tittering maids 
Stand gazing after her. 


‘“« Ah, Betty goes to meet her fate! 

Bold Roger lurks by yonder stile; 

She spies him, but alas! too late; 
With him avails no scornful wile. 

Now all her helpless pride he raids, 
And traitor longings in her stir, 

While o’er their shoulders men and maids 
Make merry after her.”’ 


The passion nowhere rises high nor sinks 
into the depths. There is no imaginative 
rapture nor lift into transcendent rela- 
tions. The poetic voices sing soft and 
low of the pure, pleasant experiences of 
life and with not one dissonant note of 
pessimistic suggestion. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM IN ITS DE- 
VELOPMENT AND GROWTH. By the 
Rev. Robert M. Patterson, D.D., 
LL.D, (Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, Philadelphia.) 

Sixty-three of the one hundred and 
thirty-two pages of this brief monograph 
are devoted to Presbyterianism in Penn- 
sylvania.: The remainder is a yet more 
brief review of Presbyterianism in the 
nation, as studied in the light of statis- 
tics, and their comparison with those of 
other Churches. It isa brief handbook 
from which non-essentials are carefully 
excluded. Everything tells, and the net 
result is a well-sifted presentation of the 
comparative history of Presbyterianism, 
first in Pennsylvania and then in the 
United States at large, with noteson the 
lights and shadows of the history and 
hints as to its drawbacks and their pos- 
sible removal. 


THE ANGEL OF THE STATE; OR, THE 
KINDERGARTEN IN THE EDUCATION OF THE 
Citizen. A Study of Pestalozzi, Froebel 
and Swedenborg. By Frank Sewall. (E. 
A. Whiston, Boston. 50 cents.) A hap- 
py thought suggested the title of this 
charming little study, that what the moth- 
erisin the home as the angel of the 
home, the kindergarten is in the State, 
the angel of the State. This thought is 
gracefully traced through the writings 
of Pestalozzi, Froebel and Swedenborg. 
The part of the monograph which Mr. 
Sewall has developed with the greatest 
pains and fulness, is the Swedenborgian 
doctrine of ‘‘ Remains.’’ His treatment 
is suggestive and full of interest, tho we 
have to read with the same suspension of 
judgment which we are accustomed to 
apply to the doctrine of ‘‘ Remains”’ in 
Swedenborg himself. 


CATALOGUE OF THE PuBLIC DOCUMENTS 
OF THE FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS, and of all 
Departments of the Government of the Unit- 
ed States, for the Period from March 4th, 
1893, to June 30th, 1895. (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D,C.) This 





THE INDEPENDENT 


is the first step in the attempt to bring 
order out of confusion in the public docu- 
ments which was provided for by the Act 
approved January 12th, 1895. It is the 
beginning of the ‘‘Comprehensive In- 
dex” contemplated in that Act, and to 
which we have already alluded. It is 
prepared under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of Documents, Mr. F. A. 
Crandall, and carries forward the work 
which was begun so well in the Ames 
Comprehensive Index of the Documents 
of the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Con- 
gresses. It covered the period from March 
4th, 1889, to March 4th, 1893, and at the 
latter date connects with the present Cat- 
alogue of the Public Documents. Too 
much cannot be said for the work in these 
two catalogs or for their general utility. 


THE CountTRY OF HORACE AND VIRGIL. 
By Gaston Boissier. Translated by D. 
Havelock Fisher. With Maps and Plans. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) Nothing 
better need be said of such a volume as 
this thanthatit is worthy to stand beside 
“The Riviera’’ and ‘‘ Rome and Pom- 
peii,’’ by the same author. The translator 
of the latter has also translated this vol- 
ume, and done his work so well as to 
preserve as much as possible of the per- 
spicuous simplicity, piquant brilliancy 
and antiquarian flavor of the French 
original. M. Boissier makes the old 
Roman world live around him, and live 
in the light of its literature, particularly 
the poetry of Horace. He steps with the 
firm tread of one who knows the ground 
he is moving on, and knows it so well that 
his learning is an inspiration rather than 
a burden. It is too full of the good things 
of the Latin literature and the gems of 
Roman life and history for quotation. 
The reader will have to take our word 
for it, get the book, read and be happy 
in the companionship of the most de- 
lightful of guides. 


Nancy Noon. By Benjamin Swift. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) In this story the 
author, whois new to us, managesathread- 
bare subject with admirable skill. His 
plot is the one now used by innumerable 
novelists. A girl -is over-influenced so 
that she marries a man she does not 
love and immediately abandons him. 
She is pursued by her former lover who 
finally procures a divorce for her and 
marries her. In the telling Mr. Swift 
makes this unpleasing situation take on 
life, spirit and engaging color, so that, 
after all, the reader will be well repaid 
for perusing Mancy Noon. It is, indeed, 
a most enjoyable book, quite free from 
what might easily have made it unbear- 
able. 


THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. Sy Rolf Bolder- 
wood. (Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) A story 
quite different from Rolf Bolderwood’s 
previous ones, and not up to his best 
standard of work. The plot turns upon 
a disagreeable situation, a variation of 
the ‘‘Enoch Arden’’ note, but for the 
worse. We are tired of novels exploit- 


ing complications of the marriage rela- 


tion and tending to lessen regard for its 
sanctity. Unlawful marriage, even when 
contracted guiltlessly, is a very deplora- 
ble and uninteresting subject for enter- 
tainment. 


SHORT STORIES OF OUR SHY NEIGHBORS. 
By Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly. (American 
Book Co. 50 cents.) An _ interesting 
natural history reader for pupils in the 
third year grade. The illustrations are 
numerous and drawn from nature, and 
are designed to guide the pupil’s obser- 
vation and hold his attention. The au- 
thor has reversed the ordinary practice 
and drawn her illustrations and examples 
from the common types of animal life. 
Instead of going to those which are un- 
known she has exploited to the utmost 
the field of the common-unknown. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY FOR 
1895 and ’96, Charjes D. Walcott, Director 
(U.S. Printing Office, Washington, D. C.), 
is now completed by the publication of Part 
III, on the Mineral Resources of the Unit- 
ed States, 1895, Metallic Products and Coal, 
By David T, Day, Chief of Division, An 





altogether admirable piece of exhaustive 
analysis and systematic tabulation, which 
completes the three great volumes of the 
series. 


WHEN THE Worst 
Worst. By W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., 
ZL.D. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 50 cents.) 
A book of rich and precious consolations 
for souls deeply in need of them. Dr. 
Nicoll discusses the three only methods 
of dealing with great trouble, suicide or 
the refuge of narcotics or slower proc- 
esses of self-extinction, the Stoic method, 
and the Christian method. The little 
book is to be greatly commended. 


CoMES TO THE 


ToMALYn’s Quest. By G. B. Burgin. 
(Harper & Brothers.) The story of a 
youth who went to Constantinople, in 
search of a ‘‘ wider horizon,’’ where he 
had the position of secretary to a man of 
influence. His adventures were many 
and amusing, not to say startling; and 
upon the whole they make a decidedly 
readable book, breezy, unhackneyed and 
entertaining from beginning to end. 


PaLLaDIA. By Mrs. Hugh Frazer. 
(Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) This is a ro- 
mance constructed with notable clever- 
ness, and made interesting by the char- 
acter of its incidents as well as by the 
skilful unfolding of its somewhat sensa- 
tional plot. The heroine is well drawn, 
the hero is manly, and the villain is a 
villain indeed. The whole story rests 
upon violent improbabilities; but it is well 
sustained. 


From Estes & Lauriat we have received 
PENNYROYAL AND MINT, by Sophie Swett 
($1.25), a collection of excellent short 
stories by acharming writer, and FIELD 
CLOVER AND BEACH GRASS, dy Susan Hart- 
ley Swett ($1.25), which is also a book of 
entertaining short stories. Both books 
are beautifully printed and bound. 


A PuRITAN BOHEMIA. By Margaret 
Sherwood. (Macmillan & Co. 75 cents.) 
This is a pleasing little romance of artist 
life, well written and fresh in its tone. 
Just the book for an off hour and a cosy 
corner. 





Literary Notes. 


Tuis month Stone & Kimball pub- 
lish in their ‘‘ Green Tree Series ”’ lbsen’s 
new play, ‘‘ John Gabriel Borkman.” 


.-Both Mr. William Watson and Mr. 
George Meredith have recently under- 
gone serious surgical operations, and 
both, it is said, are recovering rapidly. 


..The February number of Harper's 
Magazine will open with an article on 
‘The Coronation,’’ written by Richard 
Harding Davis, and Illustrated by R. 
Caton Woodville. 


.. The following donmot of Mr. Zang- 
will is likely to become a familiar quota- 
tion: 


‘‘Greek dramatists trained their own ac- 
tors. English actors train their own dram- 
atists.”’ 


..Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s most 
popular novel is ‘‘ Saracinesca,”’ of which 
110,000 copies have been sold in the 
United States. The sale of his first book, 
‘*Mr. Isaacs,”’ is now in its fifty-third 
thousand. 


..Mrs. Amelia E. Barr does not con- 
fine her attention altogether to literature, 
but is interested in social problems and in 
the redemption of the submerged tenth. 
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She addressed four hundred homeless 
men last week at the Bowery Mission. 


.- Benjamin Swift is the pen name of 
William R. Patterson, a young Scotchman, 
for whom Mr. J. M. Barrie predicts a 
brilliant future. His first story, ‘‘ Nancy 
Noon,” has been recently reprinted by the 
Scribners from the first English edition, 
and is attracting very favorable notice. 


.-The January number of the £xgi- 
neering Magazine is known as a Prosperity 
number. Facts as to the business situa- 
tion are reviewed by industrial experts, 
such as Edward Atkinson, L. G. Powers 
and Dr. David T. Day, in whose judg- 
ment the industrial conditions promise 
an eraof great prosperity. 

--In No. 29 of Zhe Portfolio’s mono- 
graphs on artistic subjects, issued in Oc- 
tober, Mr. Walter Armstrong discussed 
‘*The Art of Valasquez.’”’ The number 
contains four plates and about thirty il- 
lustrations, in which the great master’s 
work is reproduced. The next issue, that 
of December, No. 30, is profusely and 
richly illustrated with representations of 
‘*Royal English Bookbindings.’’ The 
text is by Mr. Cyril Davenport. 

..Messrs. Roberts Brothers will pub- 
lish this month ‘‘ History of Dogma,” 
by Dr. Adolph Harnack, Vol. II, and 
‘* Addresses and Papers,’ by Edward L. 
Pierce, author of ‘‘ Life and Memoirs of 
Charles Sumner.” ‘‘Enfranchisement and 
Citizenship’’ is the sub-title of the volume 
which contains, among others, a number 
of papers giving his experience or ob- 
servation as a priv ate soldier in the late 
War. 


..The number of official publications, 
in the shape of inaugural dissertatiors, 
‘‘habilitation’’ dissertations, pub- 
lished by the universities of Germany, 
during the academic year of 1895-96, was 
3,720. Of these classical philology and 
archeology were represented by 296 
numbers; modern philology and litera- 
ture by 218; Oriental and general philol- 
ogy by 73; theology, 38; philosophy, 51; 
pedagogics, 233; history and auxiliary 
branches, 167; geography, 15; law and 
kindred topics, 340; medicine, 1,404; nat- 


etc., 


ural sciences, 184; exact sciences, 198; 
chemistry, 386; plastic arts, 21; music, 
3; forestry, 22; miscellaneous, 71. Ger- 


many is certainly the home of detail and 
special scholarly research. 
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contained the first instalment 


of 


A NEW NOVEL 
Mary E. Wilkins 


ENTITLED 


. her pen, and will appear in each 


week’s issue for six months. 








10 centsa Copy $4 00a Year 
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THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF DOUBT. DR. VAN DYKE. 


$1.75 


*“‘A Grand Book.’’—Prof. George C. Stevens, Yale. 


THE OUTLOOK says: 
“The great value of these lectures is not in their an- 


| 


DEAN MURRAY, of Princeton, writes: 


“A most timely book. It meets the questions which 


alysis of prevalent a although that issearch- ; are stirring in the minds of many, especially of young 


ing and just ; not in their lo; 








ic, although that_ is Keen; 
not in their scholarship, al- 
though that is comprehen- 
sive; not in their literary 
style, altt although that is finish- 

and charming ; but ——_ 
deep and human sympathy 
and candor. 


THE GOSPEL 


“ The book is trul; 
fulfor its width o 


thought, and its charm of 


wonder- 


FOR AN "AGE OF DOUBT 


BY 
HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., 


Pastor of The Brick Church, New York, Author of | “Its 
“* Little Rivers,” ete. 


12mo, cloth, price $1.75. 
Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1896. 


men, with candor, with abil- 
|ity. and in an attractive man- 


he work throughout 
is ‘Tull of the spirit of Christ. 
It is the best one of a very 
few books [should venture to 


put in the hands ofa young 
‘man troubled by doubts.” 
literary charm and 
singular cogency will make it 
a most helpful and perma- 
jnently valuable contribution 
| to our theological literature.’’ 





Itisa eretoundly vital moose to the ministry 
our time.”—Rev. Geor, a Gore jon, 
Pastor of d South Church, Boston. 


THE TIACMILLAN COMPANY, . 


| ter, 


—The Rt, Rev. Henry CU. Pot- 
D.D.,, Bishop of the Diocese of New York. 
Ina personal letter to the author, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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TIME TELLS 


THE STORY. 





SINGER SEWING MACHINES do Good Work 
DURING A LIFETIME. 





There is a big difference between the cost of making a first-class sewing 
machine, embodying the best of materials and workmanship, and one 


made in the cheapest manner. 


The buyer of the cheap machine soon 


pays the difference of price in the constant cost fer repairs, to say 


nothing of its annoying inefficiency. 


Results Make Reputation. 


Singer Machines, either lock-stitch or chainestitch, are the successful 
result of long experience and constant improvements in the endeavor 


to make nothing but the best sewing machines for family use. 


The 


accomplishment of this result requires six of the largest, best-equipped 
factories in the world, the best inventive talent of the age, and the 


constant employment of twelve thousand workmen. 


Singer Machines 


are sold only by our employees, and not through dealers or department 


The Value of Reputation. 


A reputation based on half a century’s experience, dealing directly with 
the women of the family all over the world, is unique, and stimulates 
a worthy pride. THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY aims to 
maintain its well-earned reputation for fair dealing during all time. It 
is permanent, its offices are in every city in the world, and parts and 
supplies for its machines can always be easily obtained. 








The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


ee '** SEWING MACHINE MAKERS FOR THE WORLD.” comm 








.-The London Atheneum announces 
the discovery of another lost classic in 
a papyrus manuscript, acquired by the 
British Museum, incomplete and mu- 
tilated, containing poems by Bacchylides, 
contemporary and rival of Pindar. Sev- 
eral odes are preserved intact. The 
manuscripi appears to be of the first cen- 
tury B.C. 


....ZDhe Critic reviewed 1,635 books in 
the year 1896, an average of more than 
thirty a week. A literary journal, while 
commending the best, owes it to libraries 
and the reading public, to make mentien 
as far as possible of all new books that are 
not worthless. This is, apparently, Zhe 
Critics aim. THEINDEPENDENT last year 
reviewed, or commented on, more than 
1,700 new books or new editions. 


Books of the Week. 


The Oxford English Dictionary. Vol. Ill. (Dis- 
"geet New York: The Macmil- 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


An Important Combination. 


THE people of the United States 
have not yet awakened to the serious- 
ness of the business and economic 
problem made possible by the new com- 
bination just formed. It has long been 
known that the Carnegie Company of 
Pittsburg has been spending large sums 
of money to cheapen the production of 
iron and steel. Under even circum- 
stances it is estimated that there isa 
margin of 50 cents per ton in favor of 
iron plants built on the shores of Lake 
Erie, because, by reason ot improved 
processes, nearness to the ore fields is 
better than nearness to the coal fields. 
But the circumstances are not even. 
The very large wealth of the Carnegie 
companies has enabled them to intro- 
duce such improvements (at great cost 
in many instances) as necessitates the 
employment ofaless number of men 
per ton, while allowing of a large re- 
duction in the cost of assembling ma- 
terials. Even before the new combina- 
tion, it was said in commercial circles 
that Mr. Carnegie had the whole trade 
at his mercy. 

The situation has become acute by 
the agreement made between Messrs. 
Carnegie and Rockefeller, whereby 
they become practically partners in the 
manufacture of iron, from ore to prod- 
uct. Sofaras known, this agreement 
provides that the ore—which can be 
mined in the Missabe region by shovels 
for a tew cents per ton from lands large- 
ly controlled by Mr. Rockefeller—shall 
be transported at low transportation 
charges in Rockefeller vessels to the 
shores of Lake Erie. From Conneaut, 
O., Mr. Carnegie is now rebuilding 
and re-equipping an old railway, so as 
to be able (he says) to carry ore to his 
furnaces at but a fourth of the present 
charges on the older lines. When we 
further remember that the output of 
the coke ovens of Connellsville is also 
largely in the hands of Mr. Carnegie’s 
friends, we have the outlines of a situ- 
ation which may in future demand pub- 
lic attention. 

There seems no reason to doubt that 
the Carnegie-Rockefeller interests can 
undersell the other iron furnaces of the 
country which make the same class of 
products. If the first named reduce 
prices to a level which will just yield 
them a profit, a level which may be be- 
low cost for many other furnaces, then 
the outcome might be great losses after 
a price war that would compel all com- 
peting interests to combine for their 
own protection. In such a case the 
people of the United States would wit- 
ness a battle of giants in which the ante- 
election cry of rich against poor would 
have no place; for the war would be 
capital against capital. 

Another outcome, however, is possi~ 
ble; that is, an understanding or agree- 
ment among all producers of iron 
throughout the country, a combination 
on prices at such figures as would yield 
the poorly located furnaces a bare liv- 
ing, but which would give to the pres- 
ent large interests profits beyond any- 
thing heretofore seen in the iron trade. 

In this whole question of combina- 
tions, one point we should always bare 
in mind. There are two kinds of com- 
binations that should be sharply differ- 
entiated in our thinking. An agree- 
ment between different plants which 
has for its object an advance of prices 
or the checking of a decline, is some- 
thing which economic principles must 

hesitate to indorse, even tho from the 
standpoint of the owner of a hard- 








pressed factory the propriety of such.a 
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course may seem self-evident. The 
survival of the fittest is still the cruel 
but the only road to progress. 

On the other hand, the formation of a 
huge corporation with large capital to 
make a certain product at single points 
is usually to be commended; for by its 
aid we may succeed in legitimately re- 
ducing cost. If this reduction in cost is 
divided so as to give part of it to the 
people in the shape of cheaper prices, 
part to the employés in good wages and 
a part to the capitalists in increased 
profits, then such a corporation makes 
for progress in industrial civilization and 
economically justifies its existence. It 
will be for the future to determine what 
shall be done with those combinations 
which do not—under this definition— 
justify themselves. 

Monetary Affairs. 

A GooD deal of unreasonable disap- 
pointment is felt at the tardiness of 
business recovery. No doubt there is 
much occasion for complaint; still the 
situation is aggravated and not helped 
by the prevalent indulgence of pessi- 
mistic habits, almost verging upon a 
mental epidemic and seriously handi- 
capping recovery. There is no question 
but that the cultivation of a more cheer- 
ful and patient spirit in daily intercourse 
would materially aid business improve- 
ment just at this time. Already there 
are signs of promise in the situation 
which are likely to develop greater 
strength later on, if only given a fair 
chance. Adversity has taught us severe 
but wholesome lessons; weak spots have 
been eliminated, and both trade and in- 
dustry are gradually adjusting them- 
selves to a set of new and more stable 
conditions. Among those best situ- 
ated for taking wide views of the situa- 
tion there is a much more confident 
feeling, which has not yet ex- 
tended itself to the rank and file 
but which shows increasing readiness 
to express itself inaction. Several de- 
partments of city trade report an in- 
creased, tho light, inquiry for manufac- 
tured products. Commercial houses 
are preparing to send salesmen on the 
road, and interior buyers are coming 
here more freely. Supplies of goods 
among distributors are generally small. 
In certain instances stocks at first 
hands are heavy, and productive capac- 
ity is considerably in excess of our abil- 
ity toconsume. This perhaps is one of 
the most difficult of our economic ques- 
tions; yet it is being partially solved by 
the increased interest our manufacturers 
find in developing foreign markets. 
Values are generally very low, but show 
greater stability, and the recent break- 

ing up of combinations, which held 
prices at an artificial level, has inspired 
greater confidence on the part of buy- 
ers. Collections at the interior do not 
seem to have been much affected by 
Western bank difficulties, these, as said 
before, being due to bad methodsand 
fright rather than to intrinsically un- 
sound conditions. Our local bank 
officials, it may be mentioned, are gen- 
erally hopeful regarding the future. 


Congress is settling down to business, 
is taking hold of the tariff question in 
earnest, and seems likely to pursue a 
more prudent policy regarding Cuba. 
There is advantage also in the fact that 
business men are in a soberer and, 
therefore, safer mood than that which 
immediately succeeded Mr. McKinley’s 
election in November last. Perhaps 
the most convincing proofs that business 
is on the mend are that last week’s bank 
clearings at leading cities were 9% great- 
er than a year ago, and that earnings 
on fifty-seven roads during the fourth 
week of December showed an increase of 
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over 11%. For several weeks previous 
the tide had been running in the oppo- 
site direction; so here is a turn which 
cannot be ignored. 





On the Stock Exchange a steadier 
tone prevailed, but the market con- 
tinued inactive. Easy money, an in- 
creasing Treasury reserve, the favor- 
able foreign trade balance, better busi- 
ness prospects, and less disturbing talk 
from Washington, all exerted a favor- 
able effect. 
little buying of stocks, either on invest- 
ment or speculative account. Invest- 
ors generally prefer the better class of 
bonds, whose market value and interest- 
paying abilities are least affected by 
present uncertainties. The supply of 
these is likely to be increased when 
conditions favor, as there are a num- 
ber of loans pending, simply awaiting 
suitable opportunities for issue. Europe 
is a small purchaser of our investments; 
and it is likely that foreign capital will 
flow very slowly in this direction until 
the prospects of currency reconstru- 
tion become much more definite than 
they are just now. A very encourag- 
ing feature is the turn for the bet- 
ter in railroad earnings, developed 
within the last two weeks. A 
few roads in the Southwest show 
remarkable gains; but as a_ rule 
the increases are well distributed. Out 
of the 57 roads reported for the fourth 
week of December 39 reported gains, 
showing a general and not local im- 
provement in traffic. The reduction of 
Delaware and Hudson dividends was 
somewhat of a shock to the market, 
and was partly counteracted by the be- 
lief that the management had been 
ultra-conservative. Foreign exchange 
ruled firm, the strength being partly at- 
tributed to manipulation. Easier rates 
prevailed inthe local money market, 
cali loans being quoted at 1%@2%. 
Time loans were quoted at 3@3%% for 
two to six months respectively. There 
is a slightly better supply and readier 
demand for commercial paper at 3%@ 
4% for 60 to go days indorsed receiva- 
bles. The bank statement showed an 
unusually large gain of $10,700,000 in 
surplus reserve, which was expected in 
view of Treasury disbursements, inter- 
est payments, and the influx of currency 
from the interior. The surplus reserve 
now stands at $43,990,000 against $27. - 
790,000 in 1896, and $41,790,000 in 
1895. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Jan, 9. tJan. 2. Increase 

Loans .......0-+0+ $491,116,200 $491,375,900 * $259,700 
Specie..........++ 76,893,000 76,342,300 550,700 
pooh as 104,108,000 89,640,900 14,467,100 
Le aehse whe 548,038, 530,785,000 17,258,200 
Cheeulation anoene: 18,907,800 19,600,100 *692,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Ae eee $76,998,000 $76,342,800 $550,700 
Legal tenders... 104, _ 104,108,000 89,640,900 14,467,100 
Total reserve.. $181,001,000  $165,983,200 $15,017,300 
— __ 187,000,560 182,606,250 4,818,800 
Surpl’s res'rve. — $43,991,450 $83,286,950 $10,704,500 
+ Decrease. +Five days. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 











Jan. 11th, 1896—Surplus ++ «$27,183,100 

Jan: ae iesurplo. Be 
an. R —S' . 

Jan. 14th, 1893—Surplus. «++ 15,610,450 

Jan. 16th, 1892—Surplus........sseeseeeeeeeeeceeee 24,576,025 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 











Bid. Asked. 
raid seas s vance nk ee maveod aasgeassecenetesncd ae 
New 4s, Registered.........--+seseeee+ ok toon 
New 4s, Coupons. és 
4s, Registered. mal iil 
4s, Coupons.. ~<a = 

oe ~ ah voll tise 


As yet, however, there is 
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BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of Bank Stocks for the week 
ending January 2d, were: 
preston Bey: cous * Sorel open an aSentee. S8ey6 





Wi ry os North Seaeeisen. 
Central :... -- 180 |Tradesmen’s.. gan 3 
hatham............+++ 207 | Western............... 115 
Fifth Avenue......... 8,100 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 

















































































Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked. 
RUD, i dieinasesotencacusen 315 330 
nanrioae Exchange.......... 1 171 174 
ont OR rrr 32 310 sean 
‘OadWay...........--- 235 230 235 
itch rovers 131 » 18 135 
Central National....... 130 1% 130 
Chase National...... 225 ease aang 
Chatham.. 297 295 35 
Chemical 4,100 4,000 4,300 
City..... 462 500 700 
Citizens’ 125 13 135 
———, 185 1% pare 
Kb casdonade enivorede 205 200 204 
pe an a 13644 130 cans 
Corn Exchange 286 230 290 
East River. 136 13 Gone 
Eleventh Wa 275 ones we 
eee 255 250 Scaler 
fifth Avenue.... 3,100 2,800 8,0 
‘irst National...... cose 3,500 osoe 
‘irst National of 8. 12846 10 oan 
fourteenth —- 170 ease abet 
Fourth National. . 1% 1% 185 
~_. . era 85 ci) 80 
allatin National 305 300 330 
Garfield Nati 140 375 mee 
German American 107 108 aaa 
German bh 360 dane 875 
Germania......... 400 350 Saas 
Greenwich 17536 165 aaa 
Hanover.......... 311 310 835 
Hide and soomane 105 80 100 
udson River......... 150 150 pas 
m ow and Traders’ 525 550 
140 160 
170 pee 
128 as 
67 750 paie 
lanhatta 205 220 
Market and Fulton.. 225 215 230 
Mechanics’............ 180 195 
127 130 135 
170 cone 
Reaches vekaeee 35 132 140 
110 cove 
etropolis...........0+ 430 15 ease 
ount PMorris. 190 100 odes 
Seaiense 150 150 san 
ew Amsterdam 180 190 eau 
et C, Sayers 215 230 240 
ew York County.. 580 650 cone 
ew York Nat. Excha 100 nee tes 
ew York Produce Ex. 120 115 see 
MUNNNEG o vaksacekeausccces 115 108 120 
ineteenth Ward............. 135 100 ane 
orth America.. 135 130 135 
riental 192 1% aan 
-acific 18536 170 ae 
Park... 26246 255 265 
People’s 249 240 260 
Phenixz...... 107 104 110 
Republic......... 154 140 160 
Seaboard Nation 173 168 17 
second National... 485 425 wea 
Seventh National.. 100 

frend and Leather... 7 90 95 
State of New York 10834 108 aaa 

Third ae Bisese 100 10234 
Tradesmen’s....... 93 93 95 
Twelfth Ward a aes 130 
0 oie Square........ 175 aie 
United bates =~ 1% 200 
W esi = ation 114 120 
EEE ce ccectecscscesaccene, sese 275 ane 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

. Five-thousand-mile interchange- 
able photographic tickets are now sold 
by several of the Western roads through 
a central agency. They are now also 
being sold over the Lake Shore Road. 


. The total shipments of apples for 
1896, and including the first two days 
of the present year, to the European 
markets, including those from Canada, 
were 2,156,334 barrels, against 527,524 
barrels for the preceding year. 


.... The New York Clearing House 
Association has adopted a rule requir- 
ing all banks non-members, but clear- 
ing through Clearing-House banks, to 
forward a weekly average statement 
made at close of business on Friday of 
each week. 


.. The Commonwealth Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of this city, has declared 
a 6% dividend upon the capital stock, 
which amounts to $500,000 payable on 
demand; also 5% interest upon the out- 
standing scrip, and 30% in scrip upon 
the participating policies expired in 
1896. 


...- The following securities were 
sold at auction: 


jo shares N. Y. and L. I. Rd. Co....... <n050 
S.Gl0, Ve MABE TOE SE. 65 osc ccesccscecvecs 106 
$1,000 Morris and Essex 1st cons. 7%..... 137 


10 shares Fifth Avenue Bank of B’klyn..105 
$5,000 De Bardeleben Coal and Iron Co. 


NOR sis cons vuigedendeopediessaseseccisewces 78% 
5 shares United States Trust Co........ 1,130 
$2,000 Baltimore Belt Rd. Co. 5% 1st....92% 
25 shares Atlantic Trust Co.............+ 183 


$10,000 Cleveland and Canton Ist 5%....7. 
10 shares Lawyers’ Title Insurance Co...151 
200 shares Quicksilver Mining Co. pref..10% 

..+. Japan has been for some little 
time and is now ordering considerable 
quantities of railroad materials, includ- 
ing locomotives, from manufacturers in 


the United States. A representative in 
this city of large Japan firms states that 
formerly the railroads gave their orders 
almost exclusively to European houses, 
but that for a year past American man- 
ufacturers have received nearly all of the 
business. 


-The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company have been greatly troubled by 
landslides on their line in British Co- 
lumbia, and, finally, had an expert ex- 
amine into the cause. It was found 
that ihe farmers were irrigating their 
land and carrying the water in ditches, 
which caused the land to slide down- 
ward on a subsoil of slippery clay. In 
one instance 66 acres slid down ina 
mass, and several times the railroad 
track has been displaced five feet out 
of line in a night. The company have 
secured an injunction against the farm- 
ers, preventing their irrigating land 
contiguous to the railway. 


. The Dutch Government has had 
under consideration the draining of the 
Zuyder Zee, and have just received a re- 
port of the special committee appointed 
by it. The committee estimates that 
it will take thirty-one years to complete 
the work, and that it will be necessary 
to construct a dike thirty miles in 
length, extending from the extreme end 
of South Holland to the eastern coast 
of Friesland. The total cost of the 
work is estimated at £26,000,000. The 
total value of the land secured from 
the ocean is estimated to be £27,000,- 
ooo, and the Dutch Treasury would 
thus net a profit of £1,000,000, in addi- 
tion to securing considerable gain to the 
public wealth and an increase in the 
annual revenue from taxes. 


-Considerable interest has been 
excited in railroad circles by the report 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad had 
notified the receivers of the Baltimore 
and Ohio that it proposed to protect 
its business, having reference to the 
rate schedules which have been in force 
by the Baltimore and Ohio on soft coal 
tonnage. The Pennsylvania Road has 
been credited with an earnest desire to 
maintain rates, and is reported to have 
done so, notwithstanding the surrepti- 
tious rate-cutting which has been car- 
ried on to the detriment of the Penn- 
sylvania’s business. It is naturally to 
be expected that if the Pennsylvania 
Railroad takes aggressive steps, definite 
results may follow. 


. An excellent example of wisdom 
on the part of a Board of Directors— 
and we wish we could see more of them 
—was the refusal, on the 6th inst., of 
the Directors of the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal Company to continue the 
old rate of dividend of 7%, as the earn- 
ings for the year were only a 
little more than 5%. The 7% divi- 
dend might have continued by dis- 
posing of some of the securities of the 
company, thus, of course, reducing to 
an equal amount the value of the stock. 
Very wisely the dividend was reduced 
to 5%. Theeffect was a fall in the stock 
on the Stock Exchange of 8% in a few 
moments. The Directors, who weré 
present and voted for the reduction, 
were James Roosevelt, Robert M. 
Olyphant, William H. Tillinghast, 
Alfred Van Santvoord, James A. Roose- 
velt, Alexander E. Orr, James W. 
Alexander, James R. Taylor, Benjamin 
Brewster and Horace G. Young. 


.-The holdings of the Austin Cor- 
bin estate in the Long Island Railroad 
have been purchased by the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company, 
for the account of a syndicate acting in 
conjunction with Charles M. Pratt. Mr. 
George W. Young, President of the 
United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, says: 

‘The Corbin interest has been pur- 
chased by the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company for the account of a 
syndicate which will actin conjunction 
with Mr. Pratt in the future development 
of the interests of the railroad. 

‘* Among the members of the syndicate 
are August Belmont, William A. Read, 
of Vermilye & Company; Brown Broth- 
ers & Company, Chas. D. Dickey, Jr., 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Strong, Sturgis 
& Company, Kessler & Company, Fred- 
eric G. Bourne, George F. Baker, and 
others. 


‘*The syndicate, in co-operating with: 


the Pratt interest in the development and 


‘improvement of the property as it now 


exists, will also take prompt steps to- 
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ward providing more satisfactory New 
York and Brooklyn terminal facilities. 

‘*In the formation of the syndicate es- 
pecial care has been taken to select mem- 
bers who are experienced in the manage- 
ment of railroad properties and who, at 
the same time, as residents or property 
owners, are interested in the future de- 
velopment of Long Island.” 


DIVIDENDS. 


2i 


The East River Savings Institution 
has declared interest at the rate of 4% 
per annum on all accounts entitled 
thereto, not exceeding $3,000, payable 
after January roth. 

The Empire City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual divi- 
dend of 3%, payable on demand. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 
5%, payable on demand. 

The United States Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a semiannual 
divivdend of 4%, payable on demand. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


ee Nassau | Street, New York. — 








Vermilye & Ca., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Healers in Investment Securities, 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a le 
into Court, and is autho 
or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, 
tigions and benevolent institutions, and individuals, ‘will 

find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice Pres, 

JameEs S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Hewry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
|WILLIAMH Macy,JrR., 


|W. D. SLOANE, 
|GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


nhdn depository for moneys paid 
ed to act as guardian, trustee 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CooPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. ORR, 


GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
|W M. WALDORF ASTOR, 
| JAMES STILLMAN, 

| JOHN CLAFLIN, 

| JOHN J. PHELPS, 
|DANIEL LorD, 

|JoHN 8S. KENNEDY, 

D. O. MILLs. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


A TRIP ABROAD 


is made doubly enjoyable and many 
vexations done away with, if you use 


Cheque Bank Cheques. 








They have many advantages over 
Letters of Credit. See circular. 


Agency of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d, 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager. 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 


6% Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


Minneapolis Gas Light Co. 


FOR SALE 
Price and particulars on application. 


Emerson [ic/tillin & Co., Bankers, 
40 Wall St., N. ¥. 
Bertron & Storrs, Bankers, 
40 Wall St. ne We ¥ 


A. M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 
Established 1865. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
SIGHT CHECK. BUY AND SELL ON COMMIS- 
SION STOCKS AND BONDS, EITHER FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 
Investment Securities. 
A. M. KIDDER, CHARLES D. MARVIN. 
H. J, MORSE, W. M, KIDDER, 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY. 
Chartered, Middletown, Conn., 1872. 


Assets $8,706,000. 


‘Twenty-second year of successful business. 
Connecticut Trustees and Executors are per- 
mitted by Law to invest in these bonds. 


improved Farms 


in the Sunny South, from five dollars per acre up. 
Good soil, healthy; mild climate, and Northern 
neighbors. Write for free Catalogue. 

R. B. CHAFFIN & Co, Incorporated, Richmond, Va. 


Government 4» 


. . 
Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Gnited States 
Slorigage & Trust Co, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
TAPITAL © = @& $2,000,0006 
SURPLUS- «© « e 1,000,000. 

















Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 
OFFICERS. 
George W. Young, = - = «= President. 
Luther Kountze, - <- - Vice-President. 
James Timpson, - - 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur T rnbull, - - «= « rea: urer. 
Will am P. Etliott, - -« - «- Se retary. 
Clark Williams, - Asst. Sec’y and Treas, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
Richard A. McCurdy. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, 

William Babcock, Gustay E. Kisse), 
Dumont Clarke, Luther Kountze, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Chariton T. Lewis, 
William P. Dixon, Lewis May 
David Dows, Jr., Theodore Morford, 

bert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
Charles R. Henderson, . William W. Richards, 
James J. Hill, James Timpson, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, George W. Young. 


GOLD MORTGAGES 
5% 6% 


CHICAGO 
REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE AT PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
CHICA 





OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
Owen F. Aldis Henry W. Bishop 
A 


MERSON B. . 
SEENON. 8. TOCSTR ugustus Jacobson 





#resident John M. Ciark Walter F. Cobb 
orman Williams 
THOMAS HUDSON Henry Dibblee CC. W. Fullerton 
Secretary Emeracn B. Tuttle 
DIVIDENDS. 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 24th, 1896. 
76th Dividend. 

The Directors of this Bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of Three (3) Per Cent., free of tax, 
payable January 4th, 1897, to which date from Dec. 3ist 
the transfer books will be closed. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 22d, 1896. 

DIVIDEND.—The Directors of this Bank have this 
day declared a dividend of THREE PERCENT., fite of 
tax, payable on and after January 2d, 1897. The trans- 
fer books will be closed until that date. 

JAMES V. LOTT, 
Assistant Cashier. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK. 
No.3 CHAMBERS STREET. 
97th Semi-Annual Dividend. 
NEw York, December 14th, 1896. 
A Dividend at the rate of Four Per Cent, per annum 
has been declared for the six months ending December 
8ist upon all accounts entitled thereto, from $5 to $3,000, 
payable after January 10th, 1897. 
Deposits made on or before January 7th will draw in- 
terest from January ist. 
WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


NO. 644 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK, December 20th, 1896. 


gist Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared inter- 
est at the rate of 344 per cent. per annum on all sums not 
exceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during the three 
or six months ending on the sist inst., payable on and 
after the third Monday in January next. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 


The New York Savings Bank, 

8TH AV., COR, 14TH ST. 

The trustees have ordered that the interest to be cred- 
ited to depositors January Ist, 1897, shall be at the rate 
of FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM on all sums from 
$5 to $8,000. Deposits made on or before January 10th 
will draw interest from January ist. 

FREDERICK HUGHSON, President. 
RUFUS H, WOOD, Treasurer, 
WILLIAM FELSINGER, Secretary, 











THE INDEPENDENT 


comMoO LT NSURANCE 
SOTERA Oe CEB ORE 
6 W. AM ’ 
New York, January 5th, 1897. 
The Directors have declared the polewing DIvI- 
DENDS: SIX PER CENT. upon the Capital Stock, 
IVE PER CENT interest the icantins 
5 upon ou 
Scrip, payable on dengand on orafter February 1 
next; 
THIRTY PER CENT. in Scrip upon the Participat- 
ing Policies expired in 1896, Certificates for which will 
issued on demand on or after May 18th next. 
The Transfer Books will remain closed until the 1ith 
E. J. PERRIN, Secretary pro tem. 


EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PAN 


Y. 





50 WALL 8t., New York, January 4th, 1897. 
EIGHTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 
The Directors have this day declared a Semi-annual 
Dividend of THREE PER CENT., payable on d d 


Wool is exceedingly quiet, owing to the 
unsatisfactory condition of manufac- 
turers. 








READING NOTICES. 


SIX-DAY TOUR TO OLD POINT COM- 
FORT, RICHMOND, AND WASH- 
INGTON. 

On January 28th the second of the present series 
of personally conducted tours to Old Point Com- 
fort, Richmond and Washington, via the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, will leave New York by special 


train. 
Old Point Comfort, besides its delightful climate, 
is rich in historical associations. It has long been a 








DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 
NINETIETH DIVIDEND. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
FOUR (4) PER CENT. is payable on de- 
mand at ‘the office of the Company, 
No. 34 Pine Street. ; 
CHARLES L. ROE, Secretary. 
New York, Jan. 2d, 1897. 


PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, January 7th, 1897. 
EIGHTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 

A Semi-annual Dividend of five per cent. (5 per 
cent.), is payable on demand at the office of the Com- 
pany, No. 32 Pine Street, New York. 

GEORGE JEREMIAG, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


46 PINE STREET. 
New York, January 6th, 1897. 
123D DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a scmi- 
annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT.. payable on 
demand. W.H. GRIFFEN, Secretary. 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 
Cc 














TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 

Nrw York, December 22d, 1896. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have this 
day declared a LIVIDEND of TWO PER NT. upon 
its Capital Stock, payable at this office on Monday, the 
ist day of February next, to Stockholders of record, at 
3 P.M. on Thursday, the sist day of December, at which 
time the Transfer Books will be closed. The books will 
be reopened on the morning of Monday, the 18th day of 

January next. D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
Treasurer's Office, Grand Central Depot, 

NEw YorkE, December 22d, 1896. 
The BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company have 
this day declared a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of 
THREE PER CENT., upon its Capital Stock, payable 
at this office on Monday, the ist day of February next, 
to the Stockholders of record at 3 o’clock P. 





Monday, the 18th day of January next. 
E. D. WOKCESTER, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY. 

A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an extra 
Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share will be 
paid on Friday, January 15th, 1897, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Thursday, December 
3ist, 1896. 

The transfer books will be closed from January ist to 
January 15th, 1897, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

Boston, December 16th, 1896. 


Commercial Affairs. 


GENERAL TRADE continues very quiet; 
but signs of coming improvement in- 
crease, and there is a more hopeful tone 
among those who control the movements 
of industry and commerce. Better bank 
clearings and railroad earnings justi- 
fy such expectations. Wheat touched 
92 cents January delivery at this port, 
but afterward dropped nearly 3 cents. 
There is still a good export demand for 
wheat, and statisticians estimate that we 
have fully 100,000,000 bushels to spare. 
Cotton rules quiet, and exports continue 
liberal, 3,600,000 bales having been ship- 
ped abroad since September Ist, com- 
pared with 2,300,000 bales the same 
time last year. A slightly better de- 
mand is reported for staple dry good:; 
but the cotton goods market is ad- 
versely affected by the enormous stock 
of print cloths which manufacturers are 
endeavoring to lessen either by selling 
abroad, placing in escrow, or curtailing 
production. Woolen goods are also 
dull, and manufacturers are anxiously 
awaiting the outcome of tariff legisla- 
tion. No improvement is yet reported 
in the iron trade, which is demoralized 
by the break in values, which, however, 
has awakened buyers and resulted in 
the placing of fresh orders, .A good 
many intending buyers, however, still 
consider prices too high. Hides and 
leather display a firmer tone, and the 
feeling in this trade is more hopeful, 
tho manufacturers continue to hold off. 

















f resort, and its popularity is increasin, 
every year. Its magnificent hotels are the marvel o 
visitors. A‘ 

Richmond is the nucleus around which has gath- 
ered a halo of national history. One of the princi- 
pal cities of the early times, it rose to remarkable 
prominence as the Capital of the Southern Confed- 
eracy., It contains many historic points and monu- 
ments to many men famous in American history. 

Washington is now attired in its richest and most 
attractive vestments. The social season is on, and 
ball succeeds ball in a brilliant maze of fashionable 
etiquette. 

Tickets for this tour, including transportation, 
meals ex route in both directions, transfers of pas- 
sengers and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington, and 
carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, every neces- 
sary expense for a period of six days—will be sold at 
rate of $35 from New York, Brooklyn and Newark, 
$34 from Trenton, $33 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other stations. 

Tickets will also be sold to Old Point Comfort ard 
return direct by regular trains within six days, in- 
cluding transportation, luncheon on poing trip, one 
and three-fourth days’ board at Old Point Comfort, 
at rate of $16 from New York, Brooklyn and Newark, 
$15 trom Trenton, $14 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other stations. 

Apply to_ticket agencies, Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York, or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia.—A dv. 


O’NEILL’S. 


Tue great army of persons who patronize the 
mammoth establishment of H. O’ Neill & Co., Sixth 
Avenue, Twentieth to Twenty-first Streets, are well 
aware of the fact that the stock is always fresh and 
up-to-date. There are no evidences of goods hav- 
ing been carried over from season to season; in fact, 
one of the fundamental principles of this establish- 
ment is that no goods can be carried over; the stock 
must be sold out in its season and for good and suffi. 
cient reasons. Styles, makes, fashions and goods are 
notonly changed from season to season, but some- 
times several times during the same season. For these 
reasons O’Neill’s establishment has now on displa 
a large stock of jackets and capes and goods whic 
must be disposed of now—in season—even if the 

rices obtained for them are ruinously low. It is 
better economy on the part of O’Neill to dispose of 
surplus stock in this way than to hold it, and what 
is good economy 6n the part of the seller is more 
than good economy on the part of the buyer, for 
whom the prices now prevailing at O’Neill’s are ex- 
ceedingly favorable. At an early hour on Monday 
morning of this week the establishment was crowded 
with people who seemed to be perfectly well aware 
of the fact that bargains were in the air, and were 
taking prompt advantage of it. The great array of 
staple goods at O’Neill’s is always attractive, even 
to a person who has no idea of purchasing. This is 
so from the great variety and the infinite number of 
styles, patterns and fashions. O’Neill’s deliver all 
purchases tree to any point within one hundred 
miles of New York City. 


THREE-DAY TOUR TO WASHING- 
TON. 








WaAsHINGTON at present is the cynosure of all eyes; 
not only because it is the nation’s Capital and of the 
interest which attaches to the deliberations of Con- 

ress, but the brilliant Presidential reception on 
ion Year’s Day formally opened the season of fash- 
ionable festivities, and it has now become the great 
social center of the country. Brilliant minds, waiv- 
ing for the time the cares of Government, abandon 
themselves to the gay whirl of the social world. Re- 
ceptions. dinners, balls follow each other with be- 
wildering rapidity. 

The state of the Cuban question and the possibili- 
ties of Congressional action is also claiming atten- 
tion, and the never-dying interest which attaches to 
the many departments of the Government is attract- 
ing its usual number of visitors. 

he three-day personally conducted tour of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which leaves New 
York January 21st, affords the best opportunity of 
visiting the National Capital at this season. The 
party will be under the care and guidance of an ex- 
rienced tourist agent, and the programme in 
Washin on has been prepared with an accurate 
knowledge of the location and best time to visit each 
of the principal points of interest. 

Round-trip tickets, including railroad transporta- 
tion in each direction and accommodations at the 
best Washington hotels, will be sold at the following 
rates: From New York, $14.50; Trenton, $13.75; At- 
lantic City, $12.75; Pottsville, $14.30; Philadelphia, 
$11.50, and at proportionate rates from other points. 

Apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broad- 
way, New York, or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia.—A dv. 





JAMAICA. 


Many of our readers know, a still larger number 
ought to know from experience, the pleasure of a 
tour of the West India Islands. Jamaica alone offers 
for the winter tourist an exceptionally fine climate, 
new scenes and pleasure in great variety. Pierce’s 
Excursion Company, 197 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, personally conduct Jamaica and other West 
Indian tours of twenty-five to thirty-nine days’ dura- 
tion, all traveling expenses included, and we advise 
obtaining from them one of their illustrated books 
of tours free, which can be had Sg applying to E. 
M. Jenkins & Co., 273 Broadway, N.Y 


INAUGURATION OF THE NEW YORK 
AND ATLANTIC CITY THROUGH 
EXPRESS. 


BecinninG January 15th, 1897, the New York and 
Atlantic City through express train, via the Pennsyl- 
vania_ Railroad, will be placed in service, daily ex- 
cept Sunday, leaving New York at 1:50 p.M., arrivin 
at Atlantic City 5:30 P.M.; returning, leave Atlantic 
City at 9 A M., and arrive New York 12:43 p.m. This 
train will carry a combined car and a Pullman buffet 
parlor car between Jersey City and Atlantic “ in 
each direction, stopping at Newark, Elizabeth, New 
Brunswick, Trenton and Bordentown. 

The inauguration of . this train formally opens the 
season at Atlantic City. All of the large beach front 
hotels are ready to receive guests, and all of the 
manifold attractions of the fashionable early season 

ll be present. 

At no time of the year is Atlantic City more de- 

lightful than during the Lenten and ante-Lenten 
period. Acalm dignity, conspicuously absent dur- 
ng the rush of the summer, prevails throughout, 
consonant indeed to both the season and the majesty 
of the —, ocean. It is at this time that the most 
enduring benefits are derived. The year :897 prom- 
ises to surpass in every respect all former seasons, 
and the new through express brings it within easy 
reach of the great metropolis,—Adv, 
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““SIMPSON’S”’ PRINTS. 


In hasing prints there are other questions to 
be nih than f Will ~~ wash well?’ as some of 
the inferior prints will hold their colors for a while. 
Some of desirable features of ‘“‘Simpson’s”’ prints 
are that they not only hold their color thoroughly 
and well, but, what is so desirable, they retain the 
original finish. The colors are absolutely fast, and 
they wash perfectly. They are, too, of the highest 
standard of quality. For home wear, to those who 
desire a substantial quality of goods, nothing can be 
better. *‘Simpson’s’’ printed Sateens are as stylish as 
the more expensive fabrics, and their Korea Nadres 
cloths are made in the most exquisite patterns for 
shirts and shirt waists. Every dry-goods dealer of 
standing carries a large stock of “Simpson’s”’ prints. 





TOURS TO FLORIDA. 


No district in America presents, during the Win- 
ter season, so many varied attractions as the State 
of Florida. Besides its delightful climate, which to 
one escaping from the cold and unhealthful changes 
of the North seems almost ethereal, it is pre-emi- 
nently a land of sport and pleasure. Along its 
eleven hundred miles of salt-water coast and in its 
twelve hundred fresh-water lakes are fish of almost 
every conceivable variety, from the migratory tribes 
common to Northern waters to the tarpon, pompano 
and others of a more tropical character. Nowhere 
in all our broad land can the angler find a greater 
variety of game or better sport. 

Here also the most enthusiastic hunter fincs 
satiety. Deer, turkeys, bears, panthers and wi!d- 
cats roam at large t! songe the more sparsely set- 
tled regions, while birds of all kinds may be found 
in abundance throughout the State. The more novel 
sport of alligator and manatee hunting may also be 
indulged in by the more adventurous tourist. 

With its matchless climate, its orange groves, its 
rivers and lakes, its boating and bathing, its fishing 
and hunting, and its extensive forests, Florida pre- 
sents unrivaled attractions for the valetudinarian, 
the lover of nature, the sportsman, and the ex- 
plorer. 

To this attractive State the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has arranged four personally-conducted 
tours during the season of 1897, leaving by special 
train January 26th, February oth and 23d,and March 
gth. The first three tours will admit of a sojourn of 
two weeks in this mes prog land; tickets for the 
fourth tour will be valid to return until May 31st by 
regular trains. 

ates for the round trip, $50 from New York, $48 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information, ap- 
ply to ticket agents, specia) booking offices, or ad- 
dress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— 


Jboenol) 
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Cotton Dress Fabrics. 
SPRING, 1897. 


DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


Zephyrs and Zephyrines. 








Freres Koechlin’s 
Printed Organdies, 
French Pique, 


new colorings. 


Printed Nainsooks and Dimities. 
FANCY COTTON FABRICS. 


NOVELTIES. 
Proadooay At 9th ot, 


NEW YORK. 





dames MeCreery & Co. 


Opening 
of 


Wash Dress Fabrics 


this week 


In Both Our Stores. 
Broadway & IIth St., 
Twenty-third St., 


New York. 





STRETCHERS gomeQis GA QMS orcev 
TRETCHERS 5 CiNfow Siri 


OF SHIRTS, DRAWERS AND 
Send for circular or inquire of JoHN WANAMAKER,. 
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THE {NDEPENDENT 


O’NEILL’S, 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 23st St., New York. 





ackets! Capes! Furs! 
PRICES CUT DEEPER THAN EVER! 


Balance of our Winter Stock of Ladies’ Jackets, Capes, etc., must be 


sold prior to inventory. Here are some of the extraordinary reductions 


we have made for this sale. 


JACKETS. 


CHEVIOT AND BEAVER JACK- 
ETS, loose fronts or tight fit- 
ting shapes, plain or elaborately 
braided, 


2.98 Formerly 8.00 to 10.00. 


PERSIAN, BOUCLE AND KER- 
SEY CLOTH JACKETS, Loose 
Fronts, High Storm Collars, Lined 
with Heavy Satin, 


4.98 Formerly 10.00 to 12.00. 


JACKETS of Extra Quality Kersey 
and Persian Cloths, Straight 
Fronts, High Storm Collars, Lined 

_with Silk, 


7. 9 8 Formerly 16.00. 


Also two hundred more of those 
special FRENCH KERSEY 
JACKETS, Lined with Change- 
able and Pompadour Silks, 


9.75 Formerly 22.00. 


ALL PAID PURCHASES DELIVER- \! 
ED FREE TO ANY POINT WITHIN 
i 100 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Worereg 








They are well worthy your attention. 


CAPES. 


PERSIAN CLOTH CAPES, full 
circulars, trimmed with Thibet 
Fur and lined with Silk, 


4.98 Formerly 10.00. 


SILK SEAL PLUSH CAPES, full 
sweep, fur trimmed, Changeable 
Taffeta Linings, 


9.75 Formerly 20.00. 


CAPES of Heavy Persian Boucle 
and Pilot Cloth, trimmed with 
Sable and lined with extra quality 
Silk, 


I 6.50 Formerly 35.00. 


RICH VELOUR AND LISERINE 
PLUSH CAPES, trimmed with 
finest Alaska Sable, 
fancy linings, 


19.75 Formerly 40.00 and 45.00. 


500 
FUR COLLARETTES, 


Electric Seal, Real Seal Pieces, and 
Astrachan, 


4.98 2nd 6.75 


Formerly 10.00 and 25.00. 


plain and 





TRAVEL, 
Holy Land, Europe, Round the World. 


Select Parties leave Feb. 6, 27, May 8, June 5, 12, July 3, 
Sept. 21, Oct.21. F. C. CLARK, ill Broadway, N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Personally-Conducted Tour. via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


At 8:13 a.m. Wednesday, January 27, a special 
train of Pullman composite, dining, sleeping com- 
partment, and observation cars will leave the hand- 
some Jersey City Depot of the Pennsylvania RKail- 
road, bound for San Diego, California, and convey- 
ing the first of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
personally-conducted tours to the Pacific Coast 

This train will be the finest that ever crossed the 
continent, and the tour it carries one of the most 
elaborate and complete ever conceived for trans- 
continental and pleasure travel. In charge of an 
affable and experienced tourist agent, assisted by a 
highly-accomplished chaperon, this party, without 
fear of missing train connections, and without any 
of those petty annoyances incident to individual 
traveling, crosses the American continent with as 
much comfort and ease as it would spend a week at 
the Waldorf, stopping, too, at St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Las Vegas Hot Springs, and Santa Fé, and 
visiting their principal points of interest. A bath 
room, ber shop, and an upright piano will be 
found on the train, and every other convenience and 
luxury of a first-class hostelry. _ 

The great object of this tour is to escape the in- 
salubrious climate of the East and to sojourn for a 
time amid the transcendent beauties of California, 
breathe its invigorating air and bask beneath its 
matchless sky. A grander attraction could not be 
offered, nor a more perfect method of reaching it. 

Five weeks will be allowed in this ‘“‘ Paradise of 
the Pacific,’’? during which tourists will visit Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, ‘‘Ye Alpine Tavern,” Santa 
Barbara, San Bernardino, Mt. Hamilton, and the 
garden spot of the earth, Del Monte. ; 

Returning tourists will stop at Salt Lake City, 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Den- 
ver and Chicago. Two days will be spent visiting 
the famous and sublime f) of nature in the Man- 
itou region. k : 

Tickets for this tour, including railroad trans- 

rtation, Pullman accommodations (one double 
Perth), meals en route, carriage drives, and hotel 
accommodations going and returning, and trans- 

tion in California, will be sold at rate of $310, 
rom all stations on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
es ae east of suectnas. EIS Ry 
to ticket agents, Touris' gent ati 
Bionkon: New York, or Geo. W. , Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, 
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NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 
W of UL TIFLO! plants may be had in 


bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 
time. They ~ uickly and flowers appear in large 
clusters, and in such quantity that a plant looks like a 
bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
bloom all summer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. From a packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors — white, A aye crimson, etc.— no two 
alike, and mostly perfectly double and very sweet. 
Greatest novelty this year. 5c. per 
pkt.— or for 40c, we will send 
1 pkt. New Multiflora Roses, All colors. 
1 “ Moss Verbena. Ex 
Japanese Chrysanthemu' 
Weepi Palm. Highly ornamental. 
Pansy, | New Scarlet, 1 New Giant Mixed. 
Resurrection Plant. A great curiosity. 
bulb apetsed Calla. Racsotingty lovely. 
‘“ Montbretia. Intensely brilliant. 
“ 


Soro miro me 


? 


it 144-page CO: 
—_ —a M 
pages and colored 
owers and Gardening). 
All the above 
Or send us 10¢., 


for a year 
late each month, devoted to 
Worth $1.50, but for trial 
40 cts., postpaid, 


Rare New Fruits is the finest ever issned : < 


ik i 





Insurance. 
Woman as Not Incapable. 


THERE is a stock story, of somewhat 
regular periodicity, of a young husband 
who gave his wife a present of a bank 
account as he was about to take a jour- 
ney ‘‘into a far country,’’ and was dis- 
turbed, some weeks afterward, by re- 
ceiving a letter wherein she complained 
that the disagreeable men at the bank 
wouldn’t give her any more money, 
claiming that the account was ‘‘ over- 
drawn” (whatever that meant), but she 
couldn’t understand it at all, ‘‘ because 
the checks in the little book you got for 
me aren’t half gone yet.” This story 
is not one of the regular newspaper 
stock, but it has a verbal circulation and 
is told to illustrate the incapacity of the 
female of our species to comprehend 
business. Back in the centuries, 
women were expected to be slaves todo 
the work, while the lord of all things, 
man, took his ease; later, when war 
was the business of life, woman was a 
little advanced, because tho she could 
not go to the wars she could 
produce warriors; later, when reading 
and writing came gradually in, those 
arts were withheld from her tothe last, 
because it was only a waste for woman 
to learn the alphabet; she had no ca- 
pacity to learn if she tried, and certain- 
ly could not use the alphabet if she did 
acquire it. But she thought differently 
and persisted. and the male was mis- 
taken. 

The unshakable fact of inferiority, as 
assumed by the male, still dies hard. 
There is no sex in the brain, but woman 
had to establish this by a _ long 
contest. She was arib from the side; 
she was an ivy; so she must have the 
strong side to lean upon, and the oak 
to cling to. The husband—the house- 
band—won and provided the bread, 
but reserved the right and adhered to 
the good old custom of grumbling at 
its quantity and cost. He doled out 
moneys from time to time, grudgingly, 
demanding an accounting of how that 
other fifty cents had gone, and expect- 
ing a perpetual widow's cruse of oil, 
while sticking to the traditional dogma 
of incompetency in the sex. Of course, 
this is a type of husband, sketched with 
a few heavy touches; there were excep- 
tions who recognized the partnership 
tully, ungrudgingly and lovingly. But the 
type did exist. Nay, life insurance had 
to overcome not only the early notion 
that its very essence was a ‘‘ tempting 
of Providence,’’ but that longer endur- 
ing one that there was no ground for 
expecting the house-band to deny him- 
self in order to make a provision for 
the time to come after death had 
snapped the band. Apparently, the 
oil-cruse miracle was expected again, 
under an inconsistency so marvelously 
irrational as to make the miracle which 
Elijah the Tishbite wrought seem small 
by comparison. Read again, if you 
will, chapter 17 of 1 Kings, and ob- 
serve that the widow in this century 
has apparently been expected to keep 
up the endurance of oil and meal for 
many years instead of ‘‘many days,” 
and to do it without having had any 
experience in handling barre! or cruse. 
How could woman have any business 
competence or knowledge, while kept 
a slave, or a butterfly, or a housekeeper, 
and no more? 

But all this is changing. Even the 


old notion laid down as a thus-saith- 
the-Lord by some preachers of the old 
school, that a woman who did not mar- 
ry and nurture children was not doing 
her plain duty, is about gone, and prob- 
ably the reproach in the term ‘‘old 
maid’’ is going with it. The sex is be- 
coming emancipated, and we are no 


. now amount to $462,179.22. 
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mote alarmed lest woman may be 

spoiled, than we are, onthe other hand, 

about mariolatry, meaning by that term 

idolatry of the sex by our own; we do 

not fear that woman may become what 

God did not intend her, because we do 

not believe God will allow what he did 

not intend. Woman is becoming self- 

supporting, independent of man, and 

therefore independent of marrying. 

Who imagines that the ancient custom 

will change? Surely, not we; but that 

the pressure to marry for support is 

lightening, and it ought to. Woman is 
learning various avocations, and ‘‘ busi- 
ness” also. © She is learning to trade, to 
invest, to be a house-band herself, to 
insure her own life, and to persuade 
others toinsure. Even the companies, 

managed by her inveterate enemies of 
the other sex, are gradually iearning 
that her life possesses an insurable 

value and that, varzum et mutabile sem- 
per femzna notwithstanding, she is a 
tolerable. risk. She beats the men 
by iiving to a dry old age if a 
company is careless enough to write 
an annuity on her; and she “‘ beats” the 
men (in the company) by dying prompt- 
ly, if they have insured her life, so keen 
is her passion for a ‘‘bargain.’’ To 
meet this difficulty, she must be rated 
up as an applicant in either case, and if 
this is on a principle inconsistent and 
contrary, so is woman itself. Further 
experience may mollify her character- 
istics, and then it may become practica- 
ble to rate her as either as man’s inferior 
in longevity, or as his superior, not 
as both at once. 

The foregoing is a rather longer preface 
than was intended to the following ex- 
tract. It is observed that banks some- 
times get up, very sensibly, little book- 
lets’ of explanation and counsel to 
women customers, and this bit is a 
chapter on ‘‘Small Talks about Busi- 
ness,’’ by N. E. Rice, President of the 
Croghan Bank, of Fremont, O. This 
short chapter 1s entitled ‘‘Women and 
Others Earning Money”: 

‘* Possibly you are among those who 
have suddenly come into possession of 
considerable property. It may be that 
your business experience is somewhat 
limited. You have idle money that ought 
to be employed, and are looking about 
for safe and profitable investments. 
Scores of people are clamoring for money 
and offering all sorts of tempting induce- 
ments. Now, if they get hold of yours, 
will you ever see it again? The question 
is a perplexing one. You are atraid to 
say yes, and do not know how to say no. 
You consult friends. Perhaps these same 
friends have their own ‘axes to grind,’ 
and failto give you reliable information; 
others may honestly err in judgment, for 
not one person in twentyis qualified to 
make safe loans, or even advise accurate- 
ly. Inloaning money peculiar tact and 
skill are necessary, and few possess this 
requirement. You ask,* What shall I 
do?’ This is another question difficult to 
answer. Perhaps all that can be said is 
‘ Make haste slowly.’ Do not be too eager 
to get your money out. Also remember 
this, that people and property are not 
always exactly what they seem. There- 
fore, investigate thoroughly before mak- 
ing a loan; ascertain how much property 
the applicant has, and if in his own or his 
wife’s name; see if the property is in any 
manner encumbered either by mortgages, 
judgments, taxes, dowries or other liens, 
and if under mortgage, does he keep his 
payments up or is he behind? Has he 
many loose floating debts? Is he en- 
gaged in hazardous speculation, or fur- 
nishing money to others who are? Is he 
signing with others to any great extent? 
What are his family surroundings ? 
What are his habits, morally and finan- 
cially? Ishe going uphill or down? 
Obtain the best information you can, 
carefully weigh the matter in all its bear- 
ings, and decide for yourself. But if not 
thoroughly satisfied with the prospect of 
the party seeking to loan, then give your- 
self the benefit of the doubt. Better 
place your money in a good bank ata 
moderate rate of interest, or none at all, 
rather than take thechances of losing it, 
or being annoyed in trying to get it back. 
Leave the money in the bank until a first- 
class opportunity presents itself to loan 
outside at better rates.”’ 








Insurance Statements. 


THE METROPOLITAN PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF NEW 
YORK. 


IT isn’t so many years ago since the first 
plate-glass insurance company was estab- 
lished, very much to the surprise of those 
who had not investigated the matter. The 
Metropolitan Plate-Glass Insurance Com- 

any, of this city, is one of the pioneers and 
-has done a successful business. Its assets 
Eugene H, 
Winslow is President. 
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THRE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 


Ir would seem to be, and it is, absolutely 
unnecessary that we should make any com- 
ments upon the fifty-second annual state- 
ment of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which was issued in full on the ninth 

ay of January; at the same time we, in 
common with others, are greatly struck 
with the promptness with which the state- 
ment is presented to the public. This very 
promptness, showing wonderful executive 
and business ability, will, in our opinion, 
secure a considerable*amount of new busi- 
ness for the New York Life. Whether men 
are good business men or not they admire 
that quality in others, and certainly, under 
the management of John A. McCall, Pres- 
ident of the Company, the New York Life 
is entitled to the greatest amount of credit. 

The New York Life has become such a 
colossal institution that it is exceedingly 
difficult to comprehend and realize its im- 
mensity. Its cash income for 1896, from all 
sources, was $39,139,558, while its expendi- 
tures for losses, endowments, annuities, 
dividends, surrender values, etc., amounted 
to $25,400,000, leaving an excess of income 
over expenditures for the year of $12,740,- 


603. 

x veny excellent feature about the re- 

rts of the New York Life under Mr. 

cCall’s presidency is that no new business 
is reported except that paid for. This new 
business for 1 amounted to $1 21,564,987, 
and on the thirty-first day of December it 
had total insurance in force of $826,816,648. 
Its gain in the United States for the year 
was $34,800,000. The figures of the state- 
ment of the Company are certified to by the 
Insurance Superintendent of the State of 
New York. Z 

If any one can grasp the meaning of the 
figures presented in the annual statement of 
this company they are welcome to do so; we 
freely acknowledge that we cannot. The 
assets of the Company are invested in a lon 
line of securities, given in a published detail- 
ed statement, in which is given the rate of 
interest, what they are valued at, and their 
market value on the thirty-first day of De- 
cember. The market value of the bonds and 
stocks exceeds their cost value by upward 
ot $5,800,000. Any a holding a life 
insurance policy in the New York Life, who 
lies awake nights wondering whether when 
the policy becomes a claim it will be paid, is 
losing sleep for nothing. The soundness of 
this company is more than assured. 

The early and mature training of Presi- 
dent John A. McCall, together with a 
natural fitness and aptness for the profes- 
sion of a life underwriter, a thorough love 
of the business, indomitable energy and 
fine business acuteness are combined in 
making Mr. John A. McCall an ideal presi- 
dent - > life insurance company. Such a 
man naturally would be, and we are glad to 
know is,ably assisted by subordinate officers 
and an exceedingly able and strong board 
of directors. 


THE ATNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

WE always take a great deal of pleasure 
in calling the attention of our readers to 
the annual statements of the Atna Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford, Conn., one of 
the largest, strongest and best managed 
fire insurance companies in the world. A 
glance at the statement published elsewhere 
will convince the most casual reader of the 
fact that a policy of fire insurance issued 
by this company represents the highest 
standard of worth. The tna hasa cash 
capital of $4,000,000; it has a net surplus of 

3,849,988.05, with total assets amounting to 

11,431,184.21. Surely if there is any virtue 
in financial strength as applied to fire in- 
surance the 4tna stands in the first rank. 
Since its organization, seventy-eight years 
ago, it has paid policy holders for losses up- 


wards of S7eqo00,000. : 
Wm. B. Clark is President, and W. H. 
King is Secretary. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COM- 


PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Our readers, many of whom are policy 
holders in the Phoenix Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, Conn., will be gratified to see 
the eighty-fifth semiannual financial state- 
ment of theCompany. The past year has been 
an excellent one for insurance companies 
generally, and the Phoenix has shared in 
the general good fortune. Fire losses dur- 
ing the year have been very much less than 
the gi, 9 and rates have been well main- 
tained. he Company has agents at all 
principal business points throughout the 
country and in ey | fire insurance it 
would be well to ask for a policy in the 
Phoenix. The Company hasassets of $s,- 
320,265.42, a cash capital of $2,000,000, and a 
net surplus of $720,836.50. D. W. C. Skilton 
is President, and Edward Milligan is Secre- 
tary. 








INSURANCE. 





$100,000 in Government Bonds Deposit- 
ed with the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, for the protection of 
Policy Holders. 

Cash Capital in Gov’t Bonds, $100,000. 


1897. 1897. 
January Statement 


OF THE 


METROPOLITAN 
PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE C0. 


OF NEW YORK. 
cdr ine OE ee $462,179 22 


CAPITAL AND NET SURPLUB...... 318,875 77 
LIABILITIES (including Re-Insur- 
ance ReSErve).............ceeeeseeees 143,303 45 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President. 


CYRUS B. DAVENPORT, Merchant, New York. 
GEORGE G REYNOLDS, Ex-Judge City Court, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 
THEODORE E. SMITH, Merchant, New York. 
FELIX CAMPBELL, President People’s Trust Co. of 


roo! > 
RUSSELL RB. CORNELL, Merchant, New York.. 
ALFRED C. BARNES, President ‘Astor Place Bank, 


JAMES M. LEAVITT, Capitalist, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DANIEL D. WHITNEY, ident Hamilton Fire In- 


surance Co., N. Y. 

CHARLES T. CORWIN, Director of the United States 
Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 

ROBERT PORTERFIELD, Firm Yaies & Porterfield, 
Chipping Merchants New York. 

CLEM ist OCKITT, Director Brooklyn Bank, Brook- 

PETER WYCKOFF, Director Williamsburgh City Fire 


ns. Co. 
JOHN H. RIEGER, Insurance Agent, New York. 
wae H aa ae Journal o 





CYRUS B. DAVENPORT, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 
ALFRED C. BARNES, Chairman of the 
Committee. 
8. WM. BURTON ee 4 
NIEL D. WHITNEY, Vice President. 

Branch Offices established in all the principal Cities 
in the United States. 
For Names of - —} apply to the Home Office, 

ew York City. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON. 
Cor. Pine and William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 








85th Semi-Annual Financial Statement 
OF THE 


PHGCENIX INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY ist, 


CASH CAPITAL, : - - 


1897. 


$2,000,000 00 


ASSETS AVAILABLE FOR FIRE LOSSES, 


$5,320,265.42 


AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash on Hand, in Bank and with Agents........... 
State Stocks and Bonds...............cessseeeceeee 


Hartford Bank Stocks.................ss+0+ 
Miscellaneous Bank Stocks................ 
Corporation and Railroad Stocks and Bon 
ery City, and Water Bonds............ 


Real Estate Lo: 


PorPeeer rer ree reeerrrrs terrier rr ers) 





ME chos psawhccupecbuctscauoctsqesstune 
Accumulated Interest and Rents.................. 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS............ 


EE NAO yesesseeeee $5,320,265 42 


LIABILITIES. 


Cash Capital 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses. 
Reserve for Re-Insurance 
NET SURPLUS 


TOTAL ASSETS............ 


Surplus to Policy-holders..... 








POrereee ee Tereer errr eter it ee ee i re 


Sbebebb abeiWecbnsdeecdsen seeeeese+ B5,320,265 42 


ie napetawenasins am . .$2,720,836 50 


Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, — 


$39.739,174.81 





D.W.C. SKILTON, PRESIDENT. 
EDW. MILLIGAN, SECRETARY. 


J. H. MITCHELL, Vicr-PRESIDENT 
JOHN B. KNOX, Ass’r SECRETARY. 





H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 

SMITH & TATLEY, Managers Canadian Department, Montreal, Canada 
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FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company. 
JOHN A. FicCALL, President. 
346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


DECEMBER 31, 1896. 














ASSETS. 
United States, State, City and other Bonds ($108,788,533), and Stocks of 

Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($4,668,335). .....0.++ ececeececcececeecens $113,446,868 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens..............cccccccccccccccccccccvesecees 37,509,910 
Real Estate (92 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings)..................0006 16,852,400 
*Net Premiums in course of collection............c.eeeeeececesececncesececs 4,562,908 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest............seseeeeeeeeeeees 5400,999 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

a IID So ois aa'niy cick'sdcu buss esbaSebbsnstboveceseretaadehens 6,996, 392 
Interest and Rents accrued..........ceccecccececcccscccsccscecscsccescceces 1,422,729 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $1,352,403).....++2+++++- 984,200 

Total Assets.........------- idence ria Suissa Wes en dpe $187,176,406 

LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department..... $158,115,938 
Policy Claims in process of payment; Extra Reserve voluntarily held; 

Annuities and Endowments awaiting settlement, etc............... 2,188,084 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments...........++ssseeeeeseeeeeeees 190, 387 
FI. a ons coon ks sp cnccscccsvesinonesces teeees $ 160,494,409 

Total Surplus to Policy-holders (per Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department)...... 26,6 81,997 
RE Sica ac ons 008 ees pekuee $187,176,406 
INCOME—1896. 
New Premiums on Insurances and Annuities.............+seeeseeeeeeeees $6,032,946 
ee SED. ede ins apubbdnss onubbe bacasnaacs na eeteeakes Sone hs 25,105,130 
NE ON os i nea gunk one edespesunduden bas Sebausbussweden sboecsenesnaeer 8,001,482 


NN Sil ais i sias sg pdimnd ss veers cvsevndiebicecia $39,139,558 

















SNE. 5 cas asx tenho Ebb KOU EA BuO Kee 9 seu nea se sa bbeneeaaicates sate $9,462,506 
EES SOLER PLE NSS Ey OLE OEE AIRE AY TELE 2,430,881 
Dividends and other payments to policy-holders................ceeeceeees 6,590,234 
Commissions on New Business of 121,564,987, Medical Examiners’ Fees, 
SEAN DOARCNRINER | GUE, PRIN gna 5.5.5 0556 5 9:05 0005 550s 5c neces sence tee np steeees 3,099,036 
Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, advertising, equipment ac- 
count, telegraph, postage, commissions on old business of $705,251,661, 
and miscellaneous expenditures... .....2....ccccoccccscccsccevcccesecese 4,816,298 
Total Disbursements......-...--.---+seeeeeeeee .-+++--$26,398,955 
Pe CRS cob wink Ss 5-65 sh cnsu es sd0evanacss0cepceseameaccaswousd 12,740,603 
Spt tA RD RN OM, Tae re $39,139,558 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
Number. Amount. 
Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1895...........+0.0+5 277,693  $799,027,329 
+ New Insurances Paid-for, 1896.............seececcceccecceceeceens 54,389 121,564,987 
Old Insurances Revived, Increased, etc.............eeeeeeeceeeees 652 2,247,878 
EEN ctu ub eitdoskgSinedn tes os sonibosyones beh s6 332,734  $922,840,194 
iA eR RENN 6 655 is 5i5 bes 409 56's 000000 o850s000c0008 gan 32,949 96,023,546 
+ Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1896............... 299,785 $826,816,648 
NS STEPS Lee eT ee ee eee eee eee Pe TT 22,092 $27,789,319 
New Applications Declined in 1896..........seeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 7,103 18,684, 383 





CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Albany, January gth, 1897. 

I, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the In- 
surance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, out- 
standing on the 31st day of December, 1896, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of 
Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 31st day of De- 


partment, 1896, to be $ 158,115,938. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December jist, 1896, filed in this De- 
partment, the NET SURPLUS to policy-holders is shown to be 


$26,68 | ,997, 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


$ 187,176,406, 
after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($158,115,938) as calculated by this Department, and all 
other Liabilities. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to 
be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 














[L. s.] JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance. 
OFFICERS. 
JOHN A. McCALL........ sian anescunll President. | EDWARD N.GIBBS..... sardihensed Treasurer. 
HENRY TUCK. .............0055 Vice President. | HUGHS. THOMPSON........... Comptroller. 
A. H. WELCH..............- 2d Vice President. | A- HUNTINGTON.......... Medical Director. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS.3d Vice President. | THEODORE M. BANTA............... Cashier. 
R.W. WEEKS.............. scbdddecoccses Actuary. | JOHN ©. WHITNEY.................... Auditor. 
CHAS. C. WHITNEY......... ee Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY........... Supt. of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES. 

WILLIAM H. APPLETON....... D. Appleton & Co., Pubs, | GEO. AUSTIN MoRRISON.......Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co: 
CoC. BALIIWEM..n0.cccercsccccccccccvccces endooverd Banker. | DAVID NEVINS................0665 weeceiignes Nevins & Co. 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY............. eduscihexadod Capitalist. | Aveustus G, Parnr...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
Joun CLAFLIN.........The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. | GEORGE W. PERKINS................. 83d Vice President. 
CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD...... Late Sec’y U. 8. Treasury. | EpMuND D. RaNDOLPH...Pres. Continental Nat’l Bank. 
EDWARD N. GIBBB..........00+6+ Treasurer of Company. | Hiram R. STEELE..................00005 Attorney at Law. 
WILxiiaM R. Grace...Wm, R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | OSCARS. STRAUS.............c.cceeneeteecees China Ware. 
Wu. B. HORNBLOWER........ Attor’y and Coun. at Law. | WILLIAM L. StrRoNG Mayor of New York C.ty. 
WALTER H. Lewis....... Lewis Bros, & Co., Dry Goods. | HENRY TUCK...................ceseeeeeees Vice President. 
WoopsurRy Lanepon..Joy, Langdon & Co., Dry Goods. | JoHNn J. VALENTINE..... Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex. 
Ropert J. Lowky..... Ph sg SaeeeL sb odeeshiee Weed Banker. | A. H. WELCH............... faSneaicns ba 2d Vice President. 
GORW Ay MOCALD,. ...s0scc.cccooscccccceccecevcces President. | DAVID A. WELLS.........scccseeeeseeeceeeeees Capitalist. 
Henry C. MORTIMER...... Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers 


*Does not include any unreported first premiums on new issues. Policies are not reported in force unless the 
um has beea paid in cash. 





rst p 5 
+t No policy. orsum of insurance is included in these amounts except where the first premium therefor, as pro- 
vided in the contract, has been paid to the Company in cash. 
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1851. 1896. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


Pe LE $11,122,983 90 
9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)... $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, anc 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 18 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen 





. Agent. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
4. B. PIERCE. Secretary and Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 





New York, January 2ist, 1896, 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affair- 
in the 31st of December, 1895: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- 


ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895.......... . $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
Sn 60566 00.445 000 0:crtpsssccnsccece’s 027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums............ ....+++++ $3,650,023 8: 
Premiums marked off from ist January, eo 
189%, to 3ist December, 1895. .............+++ $2,540,748 83 
Losses paid during the same ae eee 
QOEEIE. oc coccnccssccosecdocesi ys 


$1,218,407 56 
Returns of Premi- ; 
ums and Expenses. $608,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock, 





City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... * 1,216 500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

anc ce snveseccsebuscnsccsvevesrece 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 896,431 88 
I ndsndeccesceccrsepwaenbal Prtenes 202,518 33 

DEE codec nin. a6sreceesese os cccccesesece $11,371,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1895, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 

N. DENTON SMITH, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH 


t- H.H. MOORE, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, 


JAMES LOW EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST. GEORGE H. MACY, 
LIAM DEGROOT, LAWRENCE TORNURE, 
WILLIAM H WEBB, WALDRON P: BROWN, 
CHINSTIAN Dz THOMSEN, ISAAC BELL, 
P. BURDETT, ‘JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
i VERNON HT BRO N, 





Hae ve: . HAWLEY. 
WI IAM E. DO: 




















: LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GE BLISS VERETT FR 
Sonn R. RIKER, WILLIAM B.BOULTON, 
C.4. HAND GEORGEW: UINTARD, 
OHN,\D. HEWLETT, PAUL L, THEBA 
oust Ay ANSIMCK, JOHN B. " WOODWARD, 


GEORGE COPPELL. 


WwW H.HL wt Rosettes t. 
A. A- RAVEN, Vice Presiden 
P. A. PARSONS, ad Vice  penstinat, 











Systematic Saving. 


ALTHOUGH it has been asserted that “ or- 
der is heaven’s first law,” very many peo- 
ple on earth greatly dislike to be tied down 
to the dull routine of any particular method 
or system. 

The failure of the multitude to follow up 
any self-imposed rules, the observance of 
which is dependent upon their own unas- 
sisted wills, is an illustration of this fact. 
Many fail from carelessness and many more 
from lack of perseverance. 

In no respect is this failure more common 
than in that of the systematic saving of 
money. The resolution is often made and 
the practice begun; but although the oppor- 
tunity continues the practice ceases. The 
monthly deposits in the savings bank con- 
tinue regularly for a while, are omitted once 
or twice, continued again, again omitted, be- 
come occasional, and then cease altogether. 

What is needed in many of these cases is 
a little help, a timely reminder, a slight com- 
pulsion. Sucha helper and monitor is found 
in its least objectionable and most salutary 
form in Life Insurance as presented by com- 
panies like The Mutual Life of New York. 

After careful consideration let the amount 
that can be comfortably carried be decided 
upon, and when the need of systematic pre- 
mium payment is realized the required 
stimulus, which at first may to some seem 
irksome, will make the practice a pleasure, 
especially when the first dividend pe- 
riod is reached and the fact is realized 
that the payments have not only purchased 
protection, but have at the same .time pro- 
duced interest-bearing assets accumulating 
at reasonable rates. 

Many are saving in this way who would 
most certainly fail to do so otherwise, and 
besides this their families are protected to 
the amount of their policies in case of their 
decease. 

There is continuous power in order, sys- 
tem, method. These factors in men’s lives 
have accomplished the grandest results in 
scholarship, statesmanship and the accumu- 
lation of wealth. One of the greatest of 
modern religious denominations, the largest 
and strongest in proportion to its age, re- 
ceived its name from its methodical arrange- 
ment and government, largely the secret of 
its wonderful growth. 

While the Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny of New York does not profess directly to 
promote the strength of denominations or 
the scholarship of students, it does profess 
to conserve and stimulate the fortunes of 
its patrons. 

The beginning of a year generally leads 
to many resolves of varied characier. Let 
those who have decided to save something 
besides umbrellas for a rainy day consider 
the facilities afforded by this great Com- 
pany for accomplishing this desired result. 

It offers absolute safety of investment, 
profitable rates of interest, the protection of 
the full amount of the policy, the most con- 
venient method of yearly saving, and such 
options of settlement of claims as cannot 
fail to meet the requirements of every case. 

Apply toits nearest agent for informa- 
tion as to its varied contracts. Seek the 
agent of the Company, and let him tell you 
of the plan best adapted to your require- 
ments. 





New England Mutual | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ABSETS, Dec. 81, 1805........ccccccccccocees $25,297,583 62 
Rh ser cestbecudaeuenesiencs 23,165,543 99 

$2,132,039 63 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies 
Every a has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and pare - values to which the insured is 
ed by Tne Massachusetts Statute. 
mphlets, rates and values for ed age sent on appli- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
wM RTT 'RNER. Asst. Sec, 





THE 


1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


NEW YORE. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDs oF sURETYSHIP: 
= PERSONAL ACCIDENT, — 
G 
Empldpee m BOLE Pt REVaTOR Policies. 
8 PAID SINCE ORGANIZAT; 
Loss #6,973,402.39, On, 





THE INDEPENDENT 











1096. NATIONAL ope. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 9th, 1896. 
See 1 0,0 
Funds reserved to meet ail — ROARS oO 
Semewunes Reserve, Legal Stan- 
Unsetiled Losses and other Claims 
N po —— over Capital and Liabil- 


MS21s701 ar 


713,197 75 
pre Assets, January Ist, 1896... .. $3,860,141 74 
JAMES NICHOLS F resident. 


. G. ARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


A POLICY si 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 








form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay abou. 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 





CR a scien te sceecisceiies -$1,000,000 00 
Reserves tor Insurance in 
EE cscccuscesececeusecinnde 4,191,020 12 


I iiixiicnccicnvecsensnen 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 
Grease AGSOtS..........cccccccccccee 


2,025,808 13 
3,025,808 13 
7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
——_ New York. 


F.c. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
Ri TAYLOR, Me's Loss Dept. 


C. Bt. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S.W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E 
KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De. 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This old and reliable Company has now the experience 
of forty-six years of practical Life [msurance, which has 
taught it that the sine qua non of success is the ado 
tion of _—_ plans of dy ae and the pursuit of a lib- 
eral icy toward both its Insured and its Aare. 

sos ensentia! ls it p in n ane t degree, but 








Active and successful A 
this Company, may commun 
the Home O 


nts, wishing to represent 
cate with the President, at 
ce, 261 Broadway, New York 








OFFICERS: 






President. 
etary. 


scuary. 


“AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash Capital.......cccccoccccccrcsccsccccccccccce $500,000 00 
reinsurance and all other claims. 1, 600, on 4 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1896, $2,409,584 53 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 








who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, ona 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 








(65) 25 
Old and Young. 
Faith and Dogma. 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON HAYNE, 
FAITH is a giant, serene and wise, 
With starlit brow and an angel’s eyes; 
Mansions arise where his feet have trod 
On the mighty rock of the grace of God. 
Dogma, the dwarf, is a stubborn elf, 
Who hugs all tenets that please himself; 
He only builds for the world’s vast deeds 
Frail huts on the sand of unproved 

creeds 


Avucusta, Ga. 
Kit Kennedy’s First Fight.* 


BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


AuTuHor oF “THE Stickit Minister.” 





Kit KENNEDY, country boy, had 
never been at school before, tho his age 
was well-nigh eight years all told. 
Neither had the leathern ‘‘taws”’ of re- 
proof tickled his palm, nor yet had in- 
struction’s warning voice ever disturbed 
hishours of play. True it was Kit had 
always been able to read. How he 
learned he could not have told you. 
Ever since he could remember he had 
made A’s and B’s in the thick white 
mealy dust of the bakeboard, when his 
mother was rolling out the farles of 
cake, presently set up to be crisped and 
curved into toothsomeness at the side 
of the fire. 

At all events he had certainly learned 


to read, and his first book was ‘‘ The 
Traditions of the Covenanters,’’ his sec- 
ond, ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ Kit 


Kennedy had not read ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ 
But even thus early he discovered the 
capacities of the Devil asa hero, and his 
favorite character in Bunyan’s book 
was Apollyon. So presently it was no 
wonder that he frightened the byre-lass 
into fits by stripping himself naked, 
staining his body red with keel, and 
picking out his ribs with sheep tar—a 
ghastly spectacle to leap out of a hedge 
in the gray of a September gloaming. 

Indeed, it was this prank, taken in 
connection with several others, ‘yet 
more imaginative, which at last caused 
Kit to be sent to school—where, as his 
uncles pointed out to him with unnec- 
essary detail and a savory sense of en- 
joyment which Kit felt to be little less 
than infernal, such pleasant and merry 
pranks as that of the byre-lass would be 
rewarded with stripes of quite another 
color. 

For old Dominie Walker had no 
sense of any humor save his own—a 
humor of which every one of his pupils 
frequently felt the point. His mode of 
repartee was always considered to be 
most pungent and convincing upon 
cold, frosty mornings, when the finger- 
tips were blue with cold, and the appli- 
cation of the ‘‘taws” felt like Andrew 
Dowall’s smithy down by the old well. 

Nevertheless to school Kit Kennedy 
was bound to go. So he went, as most 
of us go to the dentist, because he had 
no choice. 

His mother was going over the hill 
with her boy in order to put him for 
the future into the care of Tittie Came- 
ron, a buxom and self-possessed young 
lady of ten, who had to tramp all the 
way to Whinnyliggate School five 
days out of every week. But his 
mother did not tell Kit this; for if he 
had so much as suspected that his well- 
grown manhood was to be put into the 
care of any mere ‘‘lassie’’ Kit would 
promptly have made a beeline for the 
fastnesses of the Hazel Banks; and 
from these it would. have taken a long 
summer day to dislodge him, and even 
then only hunger or the absence of 
ripe nuts would have driven him forth. 
So his mother was compelled to re- 
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sort to guile, and that bribery which ap- 
peals to the sweet universal tooth of 
chifdhood. 

*«Kit,” she said, softly, ‘I’m gaun 
over the hills to Whinnyliggate. I'll be 
lonely, and it’s a lang road. I'll hae to 
tak’ a big sugar piece wi’ me.” 


«Will ye, then, Mither?’’ said the 
bey, coming closerto her. Then, ina 
wheedling, coaxing tone, he added: 


«* Will ye let me look at the piece ?”’ 

Whereupon his mother, with great 
circumspection, drew from her black 
reticle basket two noble ‘‘whangs’’ of 
baker’s bread, thick with butter, the 
brown sugar dusted upon the top like 
silver sand on a mower’s sharpening 
strake. At the sight Kit’s teeth water- 
ed so that he had to swallow steadily to 
keep the cistern from runniug over. 

«« Preserve us, Mither!” he cried, en- 
raptured; ‘‘I’ll come. Man, that su- 
gar’s fair enticing!” 

So presently mother and son were to 
be seen passing away over the heathery 
wilderness of cragand moor which lay 
about the farm of Cairnharrow. Kit’s 
mother had a face full of a great, still 
sweetness, like one who had won her 
way to an isle of rest, but through an 
ocean of pain. And the washing of the 
waves of sorrow had swept that coun- 
tenance clean of self. Her cheeks were 
softly pale, and she stooped a little as 
she walked, as if she were bearing an 
unseen burden. But her eyes remained 
as frankly and winsomely blue as when 
no such lass as Mary Montgomery 
stepped demurely into Whinnyliggate 
Kirk five minutes before service began. 

Kit Kennedy admired his mother 
above anything on earth—and loved 
her, too, almost as much as his red 
dog, Trusty. So they two went out 
over the heather together. Mary Keu- 
nedy—there is no need to tell in this 
place the tale of what lay between the 
time when she was Mary Montgomery 
and the time when she went forth 
with Kit Kennedy in her hand, and that 
invisible burden between her shoulders 
—Mary Kennedy stepped sedately and 
stilly along the rude moorland track, 
her head a little bent, her eyes (getting 
a little short-sighted now), only vague- 
ly taking in the purple of the hillsides 
and the misty blue of the valleylakes. 
And as she looked a sob rose in her 
throat, like water in a well which com- 
municates with some great subterranean 
reservoir. 

««Qh, it’s bonny, bonny!’’ she said. 
‘« It’s far ower bonny for the like o’ me 
to see.”’ 

Kit Kennedy gamboled about over 
the heather, looking for belated bird’s 
nests, pulling ‘‘ hardheads’’ and chance 
bits of white heather. Presently he 
brought a sprig of the latter to his 
mother. 

«Hae, Mither!’’ he said, c: relessly; 
‘«see what Kit has gotten for ye. Set 
it in your frock there below the neck, 
as the lasses do at the kirk on Sab- 
baths.’’ 

Mary Kennedy had been thinking, 
deep within her bosom, of dead things 
and days that it hurt to remember, 
when the boy’s words called her back 
to herself. The sprig of white heather 
lay in her palm, and she raised it toward 
her eyes in the uncertain manner com- 
mon to the short-sighted and the ab- 
sent-minded. I think she supposed it 
to be a bit of sweet-scented southern- 
wood, which Kit had brought with him 
from the garden. 

But so soon as she saw what it was 
which her fingers held, she cast the 
sprig of white heather from her upon 
the path and stamped upon it, grinding 


it into the black, peaty soil with the . 


heel of her strong countrywoman’s 
boot, 


‘‘What mean ye by the like o’ that, 
laddie?’’ she cried, catching at her 
brow as if she felt a sudden spasm of 
pain there. ‘‘How dare ye?” 

Then she saw the wonGer leap into 
the boy’s face and the color ebb from 
his lips. For Kit had never seen his 
mother moved to anger before. 

‘‘Wi’ Mither,” he faltered, ‘it’s 
nocht but a sprig o’ white heather that 
I got ower there by the dyke-back! 
There’s plenty mair. Come and see it 
growing sae blithely.’’ 

But the water in the caverns of Mary 
Kennedy’s heart had now risen surging 
up, and all her will could not keep the 
wells in her blue eyes from over-brim- 
ming. She sat down on a tussock of 
yellow bentgrass, which rose defiantly 
like an island in the midst of the 
heather. Then she put her head into 
her hands and sobbed aloud in the hill 
silence of that great, blue, empty 
September day. 

Kit was deadly frightened. He had 
never seen his mother thus give way 
before. Indeed, sorrow was not con- 
nected in Kit’s mind with anything less 
concrete than a hungry stomach, a fall 
from a tree higher than those which he 
usually selected for the purpose of fall- 
ing off, or, at the worst, with.a crack on 
the side of the head from the nearest of 
his uncles when he was caught in some 
unusually outrageous piece of mischief. 
These, as it seemed to Kit, were all pro- 
vided for in the scheme of life. But 
that his mother—who was too old to 
get a ‘‘ cuff on the lug,’’ and too staid 
to climb trees and fall off them, should 
cry, was a dispensation unaccountable 
and mysterious—like those decrees of 
Providence of which he had heard in 
the Catechism. The matter must cer- 
tainly be looked to at once. 

Mary Kennedy bent her head further 
upon her breast and sobbed—the sob of 
a woman who tastes the bitterness of 
once-sweet memories which time and 
circumstances have turned to gall. 

««Oh, how could he do it?” 
wailed, half to herself. 

Kit went forward to his mother. 

‘« Mither, Mither, hearen to me!” he 
said, wistfully; ‘‘dinna greet, Mither! 
Are ye hungry? Tak’ a bito’ my sugar 
piece; it’s in your black basket there, 
under your hand. AndI would fain 
hae a bit mysel’.”’ : 

But his mother did not answer, nor 
even respond in the least to the invita- 
tion—which, in Kit Kennedy’s opinion, 
was the worst symptom of all. Sowith 
the fear of a.child in the presence of an 
unknown sorrow he clutched at her 
arm and tried to pull her hand away 
from her face. 

‘«Minnie,’’ he cried, using the pet 
name that he would have sunk into the 
earth with shame rather than let any one 
else hear him utter—‘‘Minnie, what ails 
ye? What garred ye greet ? Tell yourain 
Kit.” Then, finding that he could not 
pull away the hand nor still his mother’s 
grief, the boy gave way utterly. He 
burst into a howl of childish suffering, 
the tears presently running down his 
face and dripping freely from his chin. 
‘“‘Oh, Minnie, Minnie, drop it! stop 
it!’ he cried. ‘‘D’ye hear me? Gin 
ye dinna, by my faith I'll greet too; and 
how will ye like that ?”’ 

Mary Kennedy stilled her sobs. The 
magnificent selfishness of male child- 
hood braced her. She reached out her 
hand and patted the boy on the cheek 
as he bent toward her. 

‘«‘We maun gang on to the schule 
and see the maister,’’ she said, rising 
to her feet and lifting her basket. ‘If 


she 


we dinna hasten we will be ower late.’’ 
Kit’s spirits rose triumphantly. 
«Come on, Minnie!’’ he cried; ‘‘there’s 

Titty Cameron gangin’ by the black 
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yett (gate) the noo. We'll no let a las- 
sie wi’ petticoats about her shanks beat 
us.”” 

But as Mary Kennedy passed on after 
her son her eyes went to the spray 
of white heather crushed by her own 
heel into the black, crumbly peat. She 
glanced once after her son. He was in 
full career, with his bonnet in his hand, 
chasing a gay yellow butterfly which 
had come flirting and balancing along 
the path, and which, being greeted with 
a shout, had deflected across the moor 
with irrelevant infirmity of purpose. 

Mary Kennedy hastily stooped and 
took up the tattered spray of whice 
heather in her hand. With her eye on 
Kit she dusted it tenderly and placed it 
in her basket. Then, apparently recol- 
lecting that Kit would before long ex- 
plore the basket for the ‘‘ sugar piece,” 
she furtively withdrew the sprig again, 
and, unbuttoning the top fastenings of 
her faded black mexsino bodice, she 
thrust the battered and broken twigs 
within, and refastened the buttons with 
fingers that trembled with eager haste; 


‘then she looked again at the distant 


figure of her boy leaping high into the 
air in his eagerness to prevent the but- 
terfly from escaping him. Mary Ken- 
nedy sighed, and a sweet, half-satisfied 
look rose in her eyes. Something like 
a smile passed over her features. She 
went demurely over the heather with 
eyes once more on the vague, blurred 
blue, which was all she saw of the spar- 
kling lake beneath. Her shoulders were 
still a little bent, but the burden seemed 
to be partly lifted from them. 

Presently Kit and his mother over- 
took Tittie Cameron. That young lady 
was nothing loth to accept their com- 
pany. She would, indeed, much have 
preferred totravel with Kit alone. But 
even with the escort of the swain’s 
mother much might be done. Friend- 
ship of the most intimate kind was soon 
established between Kit and Tittie. 
The lady put out her tongue at the gen- 
tleman, and the gentleman put a sharp 
stone down the lady’s back when she 
was not looking. What more was nec- 
essary to immediate marriage? 

They also talked a little in whispers, 
and pulled each other’s hair when they 
could; but the only time they were really 
caught was when Kit said to Tittie, 
‘«Stand wide, and I'll buzz a stane 
between your legs.” 

For Mary Kennedy, whose hearing 
was acute if her eyes were near of sight, 
heard the ‘*buzz’’ as the rough-edged 
piece of whinstone took the hard road 
between Tittie Cameron’s feet and 
boomed away at a new angle. 

««Kit,’’ she said, turning reproach- 
fully, ‘‘can ye no’ be douce and be- 
have? Come and walk by me. Ye 
will hurt the lassie wi’ your stanes.” 

‘«Mither,” said Kit, «I am no’ a 
lassie. I juist couldna’ miss. It was 
as easy a shot as hittin’ a barn door, 
and Tittie can stride—legs frae yae side 
o’ the road to the ither if she tries, tho 
she is but a lassie in coats to her 
knees.”’ 

So in good time they arrived at 
school, Tittie going in safely under the 
escort of the parent of a new scholar, 
tho she was nearly an hour late—a 
precious hour snatched from the infer- 
nal gods. 

Dominie Walker, gray, dour, self- 
sufficient, with a really kind heart over- 
laid with habitual crustiness, and the 
edge of his sympathies dulled by the 
hourly practice of flagellation, came to 
the door with a book in one hand and 
the ‘‘taws” inthe other. He seemed 
to flush a little when he saw his visitors. 
But the traditional curtesy due to a 
neophyte brought the regulation smile 
to his face, 
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“Ye are welcome, Mistress Kennedy,”’ 
he said, making her a stiff, little formal 
bow, which affected no part of his 
frame but his head and necktie; ““ye 
are welcome—and your brave laddie. 
I trust we will make him a guid yin, 
and that he will turn out a credit to 
this seeminary o’ learnin’.” 

Dominie Walker did not waste any 
time in supposing that boys.might pos- 
sibly be good by nature. Forty years 
of mingled experience in the instruction 
of the boys of Whinnyliggate had made 
him fully confident that goodness is al- 
ways instilled into boys by vigorous 
physical exercise. He had, indeed, 
kept himself all that time in excellent 
training, and even now at sixty-five he 
was accustomed to say that tho in his 
best days he could perhaps have kept 
on longer—indeed, till the whole boy- 
dom of Whinnyliggate was_ reluctant 
to sit down for a week; yet it was only 
recently that he had compassed the 
secret of how to make one ‘‘ pawmie” 
do the work of two; and how to pro- 
duce a finer moral result by one ju- 
dicious flick upon a well-stretched 
and rotund curvature than by the ex- 
ertions of two men flailing corn in a 
barn. 

The ceremony of introduction was 
soon over. Kit was solemnly delivered 
to Dominie Walker. The door shut, 
and the lad found himself for the first 
time within the walls of a school. He 
looked nervously around, not from any 
fear of his fellow-scholars, but with the 
natural instinct of a newly trapped ani- 
mal. But upon a second look he 
thought he could manage the door be- 
fore the Dominie could catch him if 
he got anything like a fair start. 

Presently the hum of the school 
droned lower and lower. The arith- 
metic pupils along the wall communed 
as to results in subdued tones. The 
writing classes joggled each other’s 
arms and elbows with cautious circum- 
spection. Dominie Walker leaned back 
in his desk and bethought him of his 
new pupil. 

‘« New boy, what’s your name,” said 
he. 

‘«Kit Kennedy, sir,’’ said Kit, the 
polite son of-his mother, rising to his 
feet. 

The action instantly aroused the 
deepest resentment in the breast of 
every boy in Whinnyliggate School. 
They gazed at him in amazed horror. 

‘*Did ye hear him?’’—the whisper 
ran swift as ill news athwart the school 
—‘the said ‘sir!’ and he stood up to 
answer the maister!” 

And then heads were shaken and re- 
solves were taken that betokened no 
good to Kit Kennedy. Such a disgrace 
had not been heard of in Whinnyliggate 
School within the memory of boy. 
Who was this upstart that had come off 
the heather to take away their good 
name? 

‘«Come here, my boy,” said the mas- 
ter, more kindly still, for he loved gen- 
tle breeding—tho he did little to incul- 
cate it among the boors of Whinnylig- 
gate, ‘‘and let me hear what you can 
do.” 

Kit made his way toward the mas- 
ter’s desk, heedless of the nips and 
pinches which took effect upon his 
legs, the sly kicks aimed at his shins, 
and the feet thrust privily out to trip 
him, so that he might fall from his sup- 
posed high place of ‘‘ maister’s favor- 
ite.” A boy at a side desk dropped a 
slate with a great clatter. 

‘“What’s that?’’ cried Dominie 
Walker, angrily, looking in the direc- 
tion of the culprit. 

‘«Please, sir, it was the new boy that 
joggled me,’’ said the noise-maker with 
a@ prompt mendacity which endeared 
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him to the whole school—or at least to 
the male portion of it. 

The Dominie looked severely at Kit. 
. «Heis a liar,’’ said Kit, calmly, giv- 
ing back glance for glance. 

Now, in Whinnyliggate, to call your 
enemy a ‘‘ lee-er,” the ordinary pronun- 
ciation of commerce, is less than noth- 
ing. But the assertion that he is a 


“liar’’ must be backed with your 
knuckles on his nose. 
««Silence, sir!’ cried the master; 


«Jet me not hear that word used in 
my school again—or’’— He paused 
grimly, and fingered the taws, while for 
the first time Kit rose in the estimation 
of the school. 

After a long and severe gaze, which 
Kit bore unflinchingly, the master said 
««Read.’’ Kitlooked about fora book, 
and not seeing a schoolbook handy, he 
calmly lifted a pamphlet which had been 
laid face downward on the sacred chair 
of state itself. He turned it deftly in 
his hand with a manner of one well 
accustomed to books, and_ be- 


gan to read. It was ‘‘ Macaulay’s His- 
tory of England,’’ just then being pub- 
lished in a cheap form and_ in 


monthly numbers with double columns. 
Kit plunged straight into the famous 
chapter on the state of England in 
1685, while the master gaped andthe 
school paused in its scuffings to listen, 
in an amazed contempt, which slowly 
sank into a kind of dull, uncomprehend- 
ing disgust. 

At the end of the first page the mas- 
ter seemed about to speak, but Kit, 
detecting his intention in his face with 
the same instinct by which he knew 
that the minister in the kirk was tack- 
ing for the port of ‘‘ Finally, my breth- 
ren,” dodged under the master’s in- 
tended command to stop, and _ pro- 
ceeded to the end ofthe long para- 
graph. 

‘‘Eh, maister,” he said, enthusiasti- 
cally, ‘‘ but that’s grand! Will ye lend 
me the buik when ye hae done with it?”’ 

Dominie Walker absolutely gasped. 
Such a thing had not happened in all 
his forty years in Whinnyliggate. A 
new boy—a wild colt from the hills— 
to read Macaulay at sight and ask for 
the loan of the book when he had done! 
His first instinct was to ‘‘whale’’ the 
boy soundly for his ‘‘cheek,” such be- 
ing the only plausible explanation of 
such a phenomenal request coming 
from any other boy in Whinnyliggate. 
But one look at the clear eyes and inno- 
cently eager face of Kit Kennedy con- 
vinced the master that the request was 


genuine. Macaulay, however, was a 
very precious possession. The Dominie 
was poor. ‘ 


Kit saw his hesitation, and at once 
put it down to the true cause. He had 
noticed the same hesitation in one of his 
uncles, who was a buyer of books, on 
every occasion when Ned Kenna, the 
New Galloway ‘‘ bookman,” passed that 
way, and Kit asked for the loan of his 
latest purchase. 

“T’ll no dirty it,’’ he said, with ear- 
nestness; ‘‘ and I tell ye what—I’ll lend 
you my ‘Gleanings among the Moun- 
tains,’”’ 

Dominie Walker smiled. After all, 
he also had an enthusiasm for letters, 
and had sent many a good scholar out 
of that low, gloomy, mud-floored cart- 
shed miscalled Whinnyliggate School. 

‘*You shall have the loan of the 
book,’’ he said. ‘‘I will walk over to 
Cairnharrow with it myself!” 

Kit went back to his place calmly 
elate. He had got the promise of a new 
book to read—a happiness only known 
to those who have been reared with a 
mighty desire for reading and few op- 
portunities of gratifying it, 

Kit had not been many moments at 





his place in the class, nominate the 

‘‘Tenpenny,’’ to which his proficiency 

in Macaulay had raised him—an unfor- 

tunate eminence, in that it made him 
the mark of envy—when a paper ap- 
peared on the desk before him. It came 
mysteriously, dropping apparently from 
the roof, or materializing itself out of the 
solid wood. For no hand laid it there, 
nor was any forefinger seen to project it 
flippantly from the cover of a book, by 
that deft, universal schoolboy’s post. 

The manuscript was exceedingly dirty, 

and bore in large, irregular, straggling 

pencil capitals the following threatening 
message: 

‘“SUCK IN WITH THE MAISTER—WE'LL 
WARM YE WHEN WE GET YE OOT.” 
Kit gazed at the writing, and recog- 

nized, with the quick instinct of youth, 

that he had rough times immediately in 
front of him. But he was undismayed; 
for if he had anything like fair play he 
thought that he could give at least as 
good as he got. But he was to walk 
home with his mother, and he did not 
wish to fight that day. So he turned 
the paper and laboriously printed the 
words ‘‘THE MORN’”’ upon the re- 
verse. Then he dispatched the missive 
to his unknown challenger by the sim- 
ple process of handing the grimy cartel 
of defiance to the nearest boy, who for- 
warded it round the desks, avoiding 
those occupied by girls, who, accord- 
ing to their nature, would certainly 

*¢ tell.” 

At last came the welcome noonday 
interval common to all schools, and 
known in Whinnyliggate by the de- 
scriptive appellation of ‘‘ dennertime.”’ 
Kit was a little late in getting out. The 
Dominie detained him to ask a few 
questions as to who had taught him to 
read, and what books he had mastered. 
Kit answered, with his eyes hungrily on 
the paper-covered number of Macaulay 
which told such wonderful things. At 
last he escaped from the teacher and 
ran down the little playground, which 
was so steep that when any one fell on 
it they never stopped rolling till they 
came to the gutter in the street. The 
children had all vanished. So Kit ran 
along under the tall Lombardy poplars 
to find his mother, who had been wait- 
ing his coming to ask him of his expe- 
riences. But it chanced that Mary 
Kennedy had also been detained. 

She had gone to the white house 
by the bridge, where lived one Jane 
Little, an old maid, who had never been 
seen except with two ringlets at either 
side of her thin white cheeks, and who 
had never been known to wear any- 
thing but a black ‘‘ bettermous ’’ dress, 
such as the other women-folk of the 
village reserved for Sundays. On this 
account Jane Little was thought to be 
setting up for a lady, and the village 
gossips counted on their fingers how 
often the black dress had been turned. 

Kit walked quickly up the village 
street looking for his mother. How- 
ever, he did not at once find her. But 
by the bridge end, where the great 
beech tree stoops, with a pleasant sound 
of rustling leaves, over the still water, 
close to the raised earth circle at which 
Andrew Dowall, the blacksmith, wed- 
ded on his cartwheels, Kit saw a crowd 
of boys shouting in that irregular, 
cruelly playful way, which is the wont 
of the boy all the world over, when he is 
tormenting something which cannot 
escape him, but which affords him sport 
by flying out in impotent anger at his 
insults. 

The crowd of boys surrounded a man 
who half reclined and half stood in the 
angle of the bridge wall. He was a 
tall man with a certain native dignity 
about him, which he strove hard to 
maintain, even in the midst of his being 
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baited by the village boys. He was not 
drunk, but only stupid and mazed— 
with, perhaps, some suspicion of the 
staple of the village inn, acted upon in 
his empty stomach by the heat of the 
midday sun. 

He balanced himself judicially, and 
made futile rushes with his stick at the 
closing and scattering crowd of his tor- 
mentors, ending, tragically enough, 
however, by stumbling and falling 
headlong upon the hard stones of the 
causeway. Then Pete Tamson, the 
‘ill deil’’ of the junior classes, jumped 
upon him and proceeded to execute the 
simple double-shuffle, which represented 
dancing to the boys of Walker's school. 

But in the very midst, when the plau- 
dits of his companions were rising in 
pleasing music to his ear, Pete Tamson 
received a blow on the cheeks froma 
hand as hard as a mason’s mallet, a 
blow which knocked him off the body 
of the tramp, and sent him staggering 
half-a-dozen yards away in dazed aston- 
ishment. 

‘““A fecht! A fecht! The new boy 
and Pete Tamson! Make a ring!’ 
shouted the knowing. So in atricea 
ring was made and the combatants were 
stripped for the fray. The man with 
the hollow face and straggling beard, 
the original cause of the disagreement, 
was instantly forgotten. He struggled, 
indeed, to his feet, and balanced him- 
self in the corner of the wail where he 
had stood at first. He pointed unstead- 
ily with his staff to the combatants, and 
delivered himself of moral remarks 
upon the future of those who would 
fight with their fellow-creatures. 

‘«Boys,’’ he said, severely, ‘‘shake 
hands and be friendly. I am willing to 
be friendly. We areall friendly. Boys 
will be boys; but it is a sin to fight. I 
have clways inculcated this principle, 
tho, alas! I myself have not always fol- 
lowed my own advice. Shun the wine- 
cup, lads’’— 

‘«Shut up—they are beginning !’’ 
cried Nathan Girmory, the biggest boy 
in the school, who attended all fights 
to see fair and official play. 

Kit and his enemy were not equally 
matched, for Pete Tamson was at least 
a head taller. But Kit was wiry and 
active as hisown pet goat, and Pete’s 
first blow produced no effect. Kit flick- 
ered aside like a sunbeam dancing on 
the pebbles in clear running water. 

Pete was furious. 

‘«That’s no’ fair! Stand still!’ he 
cried, as he made another terrible rush. 

‘« Ay, stand still!” cried the school. 
‘‘How can he hit ye if ye dance about 
like that ?”’ 

Kit was so astonished at the request 
that he did stand still, and Pete’s fist 
met him in the eye with a sudden, 
sharp and most surprising pain. In a 
moment Kit forgot everything. He 
heard not the shouts of the school call- 
ing on Pete Tamson to go on and 
‘‘finish the muirland brat.’’ He did 
not hear the warning voice of half- 
drunken wisdom from the man whose 
quarrel he had taken upon himself. He 
did not even observe the window of the 
little house by the bridge thrown up, 
nor hear the voice that was dearest to 
him in the world calling to him out of 
Jane Little’s back parlor. A thin, red, 
whirling vapor seemed to smoke before 
his eyes, and he saw the face of his en- 
emy through it, flushed with triumph. 
Anger boiled black in his heart. He 
cared for only one thing in the world— 
to kill Pete Tamson, and to kill him 
quick. He had never seen boys fight- 
ing. He had had his only lesson in the 
art from the collies, which growlingly 
arched their backs, and gripped and 
tore at any unfortunate visiting stran- 
ger ‘tyke ’’ that might chance to come 
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up Cairnharrow loaning; while his so l¢ 
idea of boxing had been obtained from 
Black Billy, his goat, when he was as- 
sisting a tramp across the green quad- 
rangle of the farmyard. 

So that not only Pete Tamson but the 
whole of Whinnyliggate School was as- 
tonished by the fury of Kit’s assault. 
Like a wildcat, he seemed to spring 
bodily into the air, and to strike his 
opponent with his head, his hands and 
his feet all at once. Pete was instantly 
overborne to the earth, and Kit had his 
fingers in his enemy’s throat and his 
teeth in his arm before the shouting 
throng realized what had happened. 
And if there had been none to loosen 
that grip it might have fared very ill 
indeed with Pete; but with one united 
yell the school pulled Kit off, kicking, 
biting and scratching at every one who 
came within his reach. 

They punched him for a ‘tearing 
teegur.’’ They cuffed him fora ‘‘ young 
savage.’’ They pulled him hither and 
thither, while Pete lay on the ground 
and howled that he was killed. But 
Kit was wholly unconscious of the blows 
that hailed upon him. His whole soul 
was taken up with the problem of how 
to get at Pete again. 

But so far as he was concerned Pete 
desired no more gettingat. As soonas 
he saw that the instincts of sport in the 
minds of his companions would quickly 
overmaster the desire of fair play, and 
that Kit was within measurable distance 
of breaking loose, he rose from the 
ground, and with his cap in his hand he 
raced for home, boo-hooing lustily all 
the way that he had been ‘ killed dead” 
by the young savage from Cairnharrow. 

A hand was laid on Kit’s head—an 
unsteady hand—a hand with long, lithe 
fingers, the fingers of a man who had 
never done hard manual labor. It was 
the tramp, who had straightened him- 
self, and now stood with a certain sway- 
ing, wayward dignity by Kit’s side. 

Kit’s anger melted, and his pity came 
back. 

‘*Can I help ye?” he said. 
me where you are going.’’ 

‘“‘To the last refuge of the unwise,”’ 
answered the man, smiling wistfully; 
‘the hotel of the misfortunate, the san- 
atorium of those who have lived not 
wisely but too well. Set me on the way 
to the poorhouse, and I will bless you, 
my boy; but first I will shake off the 
mud of this ungrateful village from my 
feet..”” 

Kit surrendered his shoulder to the 
man’s hand. Thetrampleaned heavily 
upon it, and hurt him a good deal; but 
Kit bore it manfully. The shouting 
throng of children had melted as quickly 
as it had gathered, some having gone 
home to dinner and the rest scattered 
to play. 

Kit and his new friend walked slowly 
up the street together, the tramp still 
holding forth in a strain of lofty moral 
precept. At the door of the public 
house the man paused, and with a sol- 
emn voice and uplifted finger warned 
the boy against the seductions of bad 
company. 

‘‘For myself,” he said, ‘‘I must e’en 
but once more—only this once—enter 
these dangerous portals that I may ob- 
tain a modicum of fictitious strength to 
carry me on to my quiet resting place. 
But for you, my lad, I beseech you take 
advice and never—never ’— 

He would have proceeded further 
with his declamation, but at that mo- 
ment fohn Morrison, the innkeeper, 
appeared in the doorway and motioned 
him abruptly away. 

‘Ye are no’ coming into my house 
again theday. Ye hae gotten mair than 
is guid for yealready, If ye dinna gang 
quietly, I'll set the dogs on you,’’ 


‘« Tell 
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The man wagged his head with grave, 
pathetic resignation, and then nodded 
to Kit with a kind of smile, as if he had 
expected it. 

‘««The application of my sermon!” he 
said. ‘*So soon as your pockets.are 
empty it is: Away!—get hence!—the 
police!—the dogs! See, my good lad, 
the end from the beginning, and be 
wise!’* 

At this moment Mary Kennedy was 
seen coming down the white road to- 
ward them. The tramp gazed a mo- 
ment at her, stood petrified, and in- 
stantly a wondrous change passed over 
his countenance. His cheeks seemed 
to fall in, his jaw dropped, he put his 
hands unsteadily to his head, and 
pulled the brim of his hat low over his 
eyes. His wrist had bled in his fall, 
and he left a broad stain of blood across 
his face. He closed one eye, as if he 
had suddenly become blind. 

«Come away, Kit,’’ cried Mary Ken- 
nedy—‘‘ come away from that man!” 

For tho she would not have been in- 
tentionally cruel, the terrible appear- 
ance of the tramp—-so helpless, debased, 
forlorn—frightened her. She did not 
repeat the one hurried glance she had 
given him. 

Kit withdrew his shoulder gently 
from the man’s reluctant clutch. 

‘« What's your name—the name, boy, 
that I may remember you by?’’ he 
asked. 

‘«Kit Kennedy,’’ replied Kit, prompt- 
ly; ‘‘and what’s yours?”’ 

The man stammered, and searched 
the ragged breastpocket of his coat as 
it for a handkerchief—doing it daintily, 
as a gentleman does who has never 
known what it was to be without one. 
Then he put his bare, wasted hand to 
his lips. s 

««My name,’’ he said—‘‘ my name— 
is—is Johnstone, David Johnstone, 
mind, not Kennedy—not Kennedy, like 
yours. Good-by, lad. God be good to 
you, Kit Kennedy!” 

‘« And good-day to you! There’s my 
mither cryin’ to me again!’’ said Kit, 
and ran off. 

The tramp squared his shoulders and 
straightened his face. He limped de- 
terminedly down the long, leafy way 
toward the gaunt poorhouse, till he 
came to a burn that trickled underneath 
a little bridge. He went slowly down 
to a reef of pebbles, and, taking off his 
coat, he proceeded to make a thorough 
toilet. When he had finished and put 
on his coat again, he gazed at his fin- 
gertips critically, sighed, washed them 
again and let them dry in the sun. 
Then he put them gently into an inner 
pocket and drew out a faded pocket- 
book, pitifully gray and frayed at the 
edges, where the cartridge paper lining 
showed through. It bore the inscrip- 
tion: 


CHRIST——R KENNEDY, M.A. 


Several of the letters were blurred 
and missing. He opened it with his 
slim, clean fingers, and the tears flooded 
over in his eves and rained on the 
leather. Tremblingly he took out a 
packet, and, unfolding the paper, he 
found some strays of stalk and grayish 
powder, with a few petals of heather 
bells stili adhering to the larger piece. 
On the paper was written, ‘‘Given me 
by Mary,” and an undecipherable date. 

‘«Bless God, she did not know me 
to-day,’’ muttered the tramp, as he sat 
and gazed. He lifted the paper half- 
way to his face as if to kiss the heather; 
but before he had touched it he 
snatched the packet away. 

**No,” he said, ‘‘I will not—I will 
not. A man of unclean lips—a man of 
unclean lips!’’ 

Then he restored the whole with 
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reverent care to his pocket, and, re- 
gaining the perpendicular with stiff 
dignity, he set his eyes again to 
the road, and dragged his feet 
down through the dust to the poor- 
house. 

And at that moment, as she and her 
son walked homeward, talking almost 
gayly, the hand of Mary Kenne‘ly was 
fingering at the bosom of her dress 
that it might touch the spray of tram- 
pled white heather which she had 
placed there after grinding it into the 
soil with her heel. 


At Sleepy-time. 
BY ELIZABETH HARMAN. 


THERE'S a little cradle close to Mother’s 
bed, 

Where a sleepy lambkin soon will lay his 
head; 

Not a woolly baa-lamb—that would never 
do— 

But a little Baby—just like you! 


Fort Myer, Va. 


Tommy’s Two-Legged Rabbit. 


BY CHARLES MCILVAINE, 


IF childhood’s days are the happiest 
of our lives,as Dame Proverb in her 
wisdom seems to have settled, there is 
certainly much pleasure left for later 
years in laughing at them. 

It was long ago that Tommy and I 
were boys together onthe old farm; yet 
through all these years I have never 
failed to have a good laugh when think- 
ing of Tommy and his two-legged rab- 
bit. 

If Tommy’s name was ever Thomas, 
it is not so remembered by any living 
body. He was short, pudgy, long-faced, 
and Irish clear through and lengthwise. 
Tommy’s legs had no more idea of hang- 
ing down the sides of a horse when he 
rode one bareback, than would the 
rockers of a cradle have of turning any 
other way than up 

One harvest day all were so busy 
housing the grain, that not a man or 
sizable boy could be spared from the 
work to go for the ever-important tri- 
weekly mail, three miles away. Asa 
last resort, Tommy was put upon Old 
Barney—one of the farm-horse pension- 
ers, whose back was as broad, fat and 
slippery as good living could make it— 
and was dispatched after it. 

As he rode up the lane and disap- 
peared in the woods, the men stopped 
their work to shout their merriment at 
the sight. His only stay on the horse 
was by an earnest hold on the short 
bridle-rein; for his bare toes stuck 
heavenward at the end of little legs that 
did not reach to where Barney’s sides 
began, a-d were as rigidly horizontal as 
if they had been nailed fast to keep him 
from rocking. Nevertheless, in due 
time Barney’s huge form reappeared re- 
turning through the sprout-land; the 
mite of a boy was protruding from his 
back, and about him the mail was tied, 
sashwise, in a checkered handker- 
chief. 

‘‘ Well, Tommy,’’ asked my father, as 
he rode up wearing a smile as big as a 
kite, ‘‘did you have any trouble find- 
ing the way ?” 

‘‘Not a bit, sir. Sure, I would have 
had a bad time o’ it at the crossroads 
where the big tree stands wid the point- 
in’ boards till it, if it hadn’t been for 
Barney. But Barney read the reading 
on the boards, an’ that tould him the 
way togo. An’ that’s the way we wint. 
I wish I was as good a scholar as Bar- 
ney.” 

But about Tommy’s two-legged rab- 
bit. In those days I was the proud 


possessor of a gun, and Tommy gloried 
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in being loaded down with shot-pouch, 
powder-horn and game-bag, as my 
humble follower and ammunition train, 
on many a hunt over the hills of old 
Springton Manor. One evening, just 
in the dusk, accident quite as much as 
aim increased Tommy's load of game 
with a couple of pheasants that thought 
themselves safe quite close to such ju- 
venile sportsmen, and got shot for their 
overconfidence. A pair of proud boys 
we were. We started home on the 
dimly lighted lane through the sprout- 
Jand. Suddenly Tommy grabbed me 
by the arm and excitedly whispered 
««See! See! Lookit there! There’sa 
rabbit sittin’ on the tree beyant!’’ 

‘You're a goose, Tommy,’’ I said, 
laughing. ‘‘Who ever saw a rabbit 
sitting on a tree ?”’ 

‘‘Sure it is a rabbit,’’ he whispered. 
‘« There it is, sittin’ on the branch. I 
saw him move. It’s a two-legged one, 
an’ he’s standin’ up. See his ears! 
Bang away at him before he rins. There 
he is on the wee dogwood forninst you. 
Och, you’re blind as a dead fish! Can’t 
you see him? He’s as plainas the pep- 
per box on the table.” 

Tommy was pointing with all the di- 
rectness and certainty of the crossroad 
signboards he had declared old Barney’s 
ability to read. ‘Sure enough, there 
was something, looking in the deep 
shadow marvelously like a_ rabbit, 
perched on a limb many feet from the 
ground. Two legs were distinctly 
visible, but there was not a trace of the 
other two, well known to be the allot- 
ment of an ordinary rabbit. The pair 
of pricked ears were undeniable. 

‘‘Bang him! Shoot him!” said Tom- 
my, with suppressed eagerness. 
‘« Sure he’s a wonder—standin’ ona tree 
with but two legs underhim.’’ I raised 
my gun, propped myself widespread 
like a sawbuck, firm in the belief that a 
gun was part mule and would kick if it 
got a chance, and then fired. 

Whatever it was, fell to the ground 
and lay struggling among the fallen 
leaves. Tommy bounded over the 
prickly Swede fence and pounced upon 
it. Then such a yell arose as would 
have started the Indians from their bur- 
ial mound close by, had they not been 
safely there for fourscore years and 
more. 

‘‘Ow, you witch, lit go! Lit go, I 
say—lit go, ye two-ligged baste! Mur- 
ther! Murther! He’s killin’ my fin- 
ger. Bang him again! He’s nota 
rabbit; he’s got pinchers on his toes. 
Ow, murther! Loosehim! Shoot him 
again! He’s killin’ my finger.” 

I rushed to Tommy’s rescue. There 
he was tossing the leaves, rolling over 
and over, swinging, twisting, bellowing, 
with something dark hanging to his 
hand that would not be shaken off. I 
dared not shoot. Dropping my gun, I 
grabbed the object. The touch of 
feathers told me that it was a bird of 
some sort. I tried to tear it loose, but 
Tommy only yelled the louder. 

‘« Take him by the leg’s that’s bitin’ 
me. Gouge him with your fist. The 
baste—wid teeth on his toes! Ow!” he 
screamed. 

Nothing would loosen Tommy’s ene- 
my from him. As he yelled and hal- 
looed, I led him to the light in the 
margin of the woodland. Then I un- 
clasped from his finger the hooked 
death-grip of a great horned owl. 

We carried him home in triumph, 
Tommy sobbing all the while between 
his bursts of glee. As we neared the 
house Tommy trotted up to my side 
and, looking up at me, whispered, anx- 
iously: 

‘««Sure, I know you won't blather to 
anybody that I said it was a two-legged 
rabbit, will you ?’’ 
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And this is the first time I have 
‘«blathered.”’ 


Happonriktp, N. J. 


A Dainty Doctor. 


BY CORA STUART WHEELER. 





WHEN I was a child, one of the 
places that I liked to be sent to on aner- 
rand, was always ‘‘ Grandma Baines’s ” 
She wasn’t my grandmother, nor was 
she very old. Her eyes were bright 
and brown, and her soft, round cheeks 
were rosier than my own; but every one 
called her ‘‘Grandma Baines,’’ and if 
any one was sick, she was sent for long 
before a doctor was thought of. To be 
ready for these sudden calls, which 
came pretty close together at some 
seasons, Grandma kept simmering on 
the back of her kitchen stove, and 
sometimes in her sitting room, where a 
small, ‘‘air-tight’’ roared and sput- 
tered out twice as much heat as it 
could possibly hold, little brown and 
yellow earthen pots and jars and a 
stone vial that Mrs. Baines said was one 
hundred years old, full of ‘‘ spring med- 
icines.’’ I was tempted to taste’ some 
of them on my first visit, but ever 
again. 

My mother’s favorite spring tonic 
was saffron, and I was sent oncea week 
to getit in a bottle, fresh steeped from 
Grandma Baines’s store of herbs. One 
morning in late March, as I started out 
with my saffron bottle, I found two 
pretty, fragile crocus blossoms that had 
opened their crisp cups in the cool 
winds that had delayed the sheltering 
grasses. I picked them in great de- 
light to take to my dear old lady, who 
took them not ungently from me, as 
she said: ‘‘Poor children, they are a 
long way from home.” 

‘‘No,’’ I cried out; ‘‘ they only came 
from our yard.” 

‘«Their home is not here, little lass,” 
she answered, talking more to them 
than to me, I thought; ‘‘ the crocus be- 
longs in Greece, where the sun caresses 
it warmly, and it need not sigh for 
shelter, but opens gladly, and paints 
the mountain sides with blue and gold. 
It was taken to England because it was 
a useful litfle plant, as well as pretty; 
and when Edward the Third was Eng- 
land’s King, the crocus gave its name 
to an English town. In and about this 
town great quantities of the crocuses 
were cultivated. See, here in the mid- 
dle of the top, these stamens, like strings 
or threads—that is the useful part. 
Great basketsful were gathered when 
the sun was hottest, by the children 
and their mothers, and all the pretty 
blossoms torn apart ani thrown away 
except these little threads. 

‘*The name crocus is from a Greek 
word meaning thread, or filament, for 
the only medicinal part of the plant. 
These threads are dried in great ovens 
or kilns, then pressed into cakes like 
these.’’ 

Grandma Baines took from her herb 
closet one of the packages of saffron 
that I had so often watched her crum- 
ble into a steeping pot of blue glazed 
ware. 

‘‘There!” she said, laughing at my 
surprise, ‘‘let me put the pretty little 
doctors in some water while I measure 
out the prescription which they have 
ordered for your mamma.”’ 

This winter, while I was in Charles- 
ton, S. C., I was reminded of my ‘‘dain- 
ty doctor’’ by hearing that a very fa- 
mous scholar of that city was obliged 
to drink a cup of saffron tea every 
morning of his life by his wife, who 
brought it to his bedside and insisted it 
was good for him, altho she never tasted 
it herself. I think, as the lady was 
pretty and delicate, that her husband 
may have liked to take anything brought 
to him by 4zs ‘‘ dainty doctor.”’ 
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Learn by Heart. 


Kérov te Kal Kdpuarov, 





ArT thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distrest ? 
‘Come to me’’—saith one—‘‘ and com- 
ing, " 
Be at rest!” 
Hath He marks to lead me to Him, 
If He be my Guide? 
‘In His feet and hands are wound-prints, 
And His side.” 


Is there diadem, as Monarch 
That His Brow adorns ? 
‘‘Yea, a Crown, in very surety, 
But of thorns !” 


lf I find Him, if I follow, 
What His guerdon here? 
‘« Many a sorrow, many a labor 
Many a tear.”’ 


If I still hold closely to Him, 
What hath He at last ? 
‘* Sorrow vanquished, labor ended, 
Jordan past!” 


If I ask Him to receive me, 
Will He say me nay? 
‘‘Not till earth and not till heaven 
Pass away.” 


Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless? 
‘‘ Angels, Martyrs, Prophets, Virgins, 
Answer, yes!” 


—S. STEPHEN THE SABAITE, A.D. 725-794. 
Trans. by the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 


Pebbles. 


SoME books are made to read, and 
some are made only for Christmas pres- 
ents.—Boston Transcript. 


..Mrs. Benham: ‘‘ Henry, baby swal- 
lowed a nickel, to-day.’’ Benham; ‘‘ Then 
he’s five cents in.’’— 7'winkles. 








.. Smith: ‘*Youtold me your friend 
sang like a bird. I think he has a horri- 
bly hoarse voice. How can you say it is 
like a bird’s?”’ Jones: ‘‘ Well, the bird I 
meant was a crow.’’—/udy. 


. Thompson: ‘‘ Yhad a great surprise 
last evening.’’ Darrow: ‘‘How was 
that?” Thompson: ‘‘ My wife introduced 


me to a fellow who never was one of her 
old beaux.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


..‘* Spain will soon be the victim of 
the paragraphers.”’ ‘“‘In what way?” 
‘“‘Why, in some such way as this: ‘ Let 
not the land of Don Quixote labor under 
any fond Andalusian—Uncle Sam _ will 


soon bring her to her Pyrenees.’ ’’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 
.. Magistrate: ‘‘ Whatis your nation- 


ality?” Witness: ‘‘ Well, sir, my father 
was Irish, my mother was an American, 
and Iwas born in a Dutch brig sailing 
under French colors in Spanish waters ’— 
Magistrate: ‘‘That’ll do, my man; you 
can stand down.’’— Zhe Sketch. 


..Then There was a Sprinting 
Match.— Willy: ‘‘ Papa, I should think 
you’d know better than to always want 
to keep me doing just as you had to when 
you wasa boy.” Mr. Jones: ‘‘ And why, 
sir?” Willy: ‘‘ Well, you see what it 
made out of you.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


....‘* How is the Cuban war progress- 
ir g ?’’ asked the Spanish official of Gen- 
eral Weyler’s representative. ‘‘ Well,’ 
was the reply, ‘‘there isn’t much being 
done in Cuba just now; but there is some 
lively skirmishing going on inthe State 
Department of the United States.”— Zhe 
Star (Washington). 


.. Mrs. Hunnemune (as the train 
emerges from a long tunnel): ‘‘ Dear me, 
John, did you kiss me just now in the 
dark?” Mr. Hunnemune (glanci:g around 
to find the perpetrator of the chestnutty 
outrage): ‘‘ No, indeed! I wonder who 
dared to! Mrs. Hunnemune (simply): 
‘*Nobody; but you missed a splendid 
chance, John.”—Puck. 


‘*T warrant this 
horse sound and kind.” Possible Buyer: 
‘‘How about his speed?’ ‘‘Speed? 
Well, I’ll tell you. Old man Grimes died 
the other day—died rich, you know—and 
it was understood that his will was to be 
read at the house after the funeral was 
ever. Well, sir, 1 was out on the road 
with this horse that day, and hang me if 
I didn’t beat the Grimes family back from 
the cemetery.”—New York Weekly. 


..-Horse Dealer: 
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-.‘* Will you pass me the butter, 
please ?’’ asked a stranger of a snob at a 
restaurant table. ‘‘ That’s the waiter 
over there, sir,’’ was the supercilious 
reply. ‘‘I beg your pardon,”’ returned 
the stranger, ‘‘I did make a mistake.” 
‘**You’re only adding insult, sir,’’ broke 
in the snob; ‘‘ nothing could induce me to 
believe you mistook me for a waiter?” 
‘* Certainly not,’’ returned the stranger; 
“I mistook you for a gentleman.’—De- 
troit Free Press. 


..An odd experiment with the kine- 
toscope took place not long ago in Bos- 
ton. The subject was a man eating din- 
ner, and the film, prepared especially for 
the occasion, was of unusual length, so 
that the whole performance could be re- 
corded. The man entered the room,and, 
seating himself at a table, proceeded to 
cut up the food. The motion of the 
fork from the plate to his lips was care- 
fully recorded until the last morsel of 
food had vanished. Then he arose and 
walked out of the room, leaving nothing 
on the table but bare dishes. The series 
of pictures was then reversed. Itshowed 
the man entering the room, walking 
backward. He sat down at the table, 
upon which there was nothing but bare 
dishes, and proceeded to extract food 
from his lips until he had filled the po- 
tato dish with potatoes and gradually put 
together a steak on the platter before 
him. Then he calmly backed out of the 
room, and the waiter did likewise with 
the meal that the man had apparently 
created.—TZyroy Times. 


THE INDEPENDENT Offers the following 
PRIZES: 

For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles, we will send ‘‘ Field 
Clover and Beach Grass,’’ by Susan 
Hartley Swett. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during January the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—One year’s subscription 
to HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

SECOND PrizE.—One year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE INDEPENDENT. 

TuirD PrizE.—‘‘ Prose Fancies,’’ Sec- 
ond Series. By Richard Le Gallienne. 

FourtH PrizE.—‘‘ The Gray Man,”’ by 
S. R. Crockett. 

Answers. will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PuzZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





A FLuMINOUS ENIGMA. 


When the rivers named have been 
rightly guessed, their initials will spell 
the name of the man who was the first to 
give a complete description of the Gulf 
Stream. He was born ninety-one years 
ago to-day. 

1, With its affluent, the longest river in 
the world; 2, a river of Northern Italy; 
3, the principal river of the Iberian Pen- 
insula; 4, the largest river of Scotland; 
5, the ‘‘ Yellow River’’ of China; 6, a 
river in Spain emptying into the Medi- 
terranean Sea; 7,a long river bearing the 
same name as one of the United States; 
8, asmall river of Germany which joins 
the Werra to form the Weser; 9, a large 
river of Venezuela; 10, a great river of 
India flowing into the Arabian Sea; II, 
the most important river of Great Britain; 
12, a river bearing the same name as one 
of the United States; 13, a large river of 
India; 14, a river of Germany noted for 
its romantic scenery and for the wine 
produced in its valley; 15, a large river 
of Germany; 16, a river of Queensland; 
17, an immense river of South America; 
18, along river of South America; 19, an 





affluent of the Mississippi; 20, a river of 
France, anciently known as Icauna. 
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From I to 2, a distinguished American 
statesman and orator; from I to 3,a Brit- 
ish jurist and forensic orator; from 2 to 
4, a distinguished Russian novelist and 
Socialist of to-day; from 3 to 4, a noted 
German theologian; from 5 to6,a French 
explorer who discovered the Ohio River; 
from 5 to 7, the surname of ‘* Honest 
Abe’; from 6 to 8, the ‘‘Sage of Con- 
cord’; from 7 to 8, a German Orientalist 
and historian, of Hebrew descent; from 5 
to 1,a famous American statesman and 
orator, born in Virginia, 1732; from 6 to 
2, to consume; from 4 to 8, part of the 
pen-name of a famous Scotch author; 
from 3 to 7, a cycle. 

PP... B., Je. 


CROsS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in combat, but not in fight; 
My second, in weighty, but not in light; 
My third is in artful, but not in sly; 
My fourth is in cookie, but not in pie; 
My fifth is in branches, but not in tree; 
My sixth is in payment, but not in fee; 
My seventh, in stupid, but not in wise; 
My eighth is in watches, but not in spies; 
My whole names one who is ‘‘ bound to 

rise.”’ 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 31. 


NumericaL Enicma.—* Look not mournfully into 
the past; it comes not back again. Wisely improve 
the present; it is thine. Go forth to meet the shad- 
owy future without fear, and with a manly heart.” 
—LONGFELLow. 

Novet Acrostic.—Maria Edgeworth. 1, Cambric; 
2, fracas; 3, bore; 4, stipend; 5, smart; 6, feeble; 7, 
Madison; 8, Edgeworth; 9, credential; 10, coward; 11, 
slogan; 12, porcine; 13, pathetic; 14, ethics. 

Dovste Acrostic.—Primals, Dieu et mon droit; 
finals, The Grand Old Man. 1, Ducat; 2, Irish; 3, 
evade; 4, using; 5, elder; 6, Talma; 7, Milan; 8, 
oread; 9, negro; 10, dwell; 11, rabid; 12, opium; 13, 
Ivrea; 14, Titan. 

An Insectivorous Ipy_.—Katydid, cricket, gnat, 
mite, miller, bee, hopper, grub, ant, flea, walking- 
stick, butterfly. 

Nove Acrostic.—From 1 to 6 and from 7 to 12, 
Giant’s Castle 1, Grover; 2, Fingal; 3, chance; 4, 
banned; 5, resets; 6, bastes; 7, muzzle; 8. sample. 

AppiTions.—1, Middle; 2, lonely; 3, McKinley; 4, 
Cleveland; 5, weight; 6, Apennines; 7, stone; 8, done; 
9, oxide. 

Worp Square.--1, Solve; 2, onion; 3, livid; 4, 
voice; 5, ended. 


Warm 


Rich, nourishing blood in winter keeps the system 
healthy and strong and wards off colds, fevers, pneu 
monia and bronchitis. It is given by 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 














= ae best after-dinner pills, aid di- 
Hood’ Ss Pills . Cure constipation. Gentle 
in action. Easy ton’ = easy to operate. 25 cents. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
For Sale by Grocers. 

0.S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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THE NEW MODELS 


OF THE 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD 
Typewriter 


EMBODY 
the practical experience of years, and the 
guarantee of a long established reputation. 
MANY VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 


327 Broadway, New York. 





Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with _ tomato 


sauce. Ever lh pal- 
atable hot or cold. 


Send 6c for sample can. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send for booklet; postal card will do. 





(ARTVAMMITOE: 209 4. 85¢NAMTS orc 
floss & patterns, 10c, postpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 
yo Dry Goods Dealer always has 
to answer this question when selling 
print goods: ‘Will 
they wash well?”’ 
This means, Will 
they fade, grow 
sleazy and look 
cheap as ordi- 
nary prints 
do after 
Wash- 
ing? 
cou 
When 
Buying 
Ask for 


‘Simpson’s’” 


Prints, Pen 


Pertectly, 
and the Colors are Absolutely Fast. The 
name William Simpson & Sons on any 
fabric is a guarantee of the Highest Stan- 
dard of Quality and Finish. 

Special attention is called to Simpson’s 
Printed Sateens, stylish as more expen- 
sive fabrics. Corea Madras Cloth in 
exquisite patterns for Shirts and Shirt 
Waists. Also the Jasper Effect following 
the latest French styles in colorand design. 
The handsomest prints ever produced. 













THE BERLIN TICKET 


Taffeta Dress Linings 


RUSTLE LIKE SILK 


GROCERIES. 


Are you on aoe to stock your country or city home with 
f you are it will pay you = to us fora 





price list Our soos are our 41 Blend of Teas 
and 43 Blend of Coffee. We Saver all orders in 
this and adjacent cities on Freight prepaid by rail- 


road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 
of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 
CALLANAN & KEMP 
€1 and 43 Vesey St.. New York. 





Could every housewife know 





how much time, trouble and 





iabor is saved and how easy 





cooking is made with a 














NWOOD 


she would USE NO OTHER 









GLE 


For sale in all 


throughou’ 


eeeeat stine ond ernen, 
t New England. 


Made THE WEIB STOVE CO., 
| ” Taunton, Mass. 






































































































CAKES 

FOR GENERAL 
BLAGCKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 


THE INDEPENDENT 





. SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A. 








A’ Workingman’s View. 


BY SOPHIA C, STEDMAN. 


A HALF-HOUR’S conversation with an 
inteliigent German, an operative in a 
large manufacturing establishment, in- 
terested me much at the time, and has 
since furnished so much food for thought 
that I reproduce it, in part, as accurately 
as possible after the lapse of several 
wééks. 

“How long have you lived in America ?”’ 

*« Seventeen years.” 

*‘Solong? Then you must enjoy life 
here.”’ 

** Ye-s,’’. with a rising inflection; ‘* but 
if I had known as much as 1 do now, I 
should never have come. I thought 
wages were higher here; and sotheyare. 
I can earn more than in Germany; but it 
costs more to live.’’ 

**So you are really no better off?’ 

‘** We live better here. We could live 
as cheaply as in Germany; but people 
spend more money here, and I want my 
family to live as others do.” 

‘““You knew S., who was employed 
in the B. mill, and who returned to 
Germany about two years ago? His 
wife, who was a member of my Sunday- 
school class, told me he found he could 
not lay up money as fast here as he ex- 
pected.”’ 

‘“*Yes, I knew him. If on his wages, 
with his family, he could save any money, 
he must have lived very poor.” 

‘““Their home was very plain; it gave 
the impression of great poverty.”’ 

‘*He was veryclose. He need not have 
lived so. He was vichin Germany. He 
had no pleasure in life here. He cared 
for nothing but money.” . 

** His wife’s mother told me they might 
have lived more comfortably. She says 
he has gone back into his old business 
with his father, whois a baker. By the 
way, he did tne baking for his family 
while they lived here. I think they pre- 
ferred German cooking. How is it with 
you? Have you been in this country so 
long that you have learned to relish 
American dishes ?”’ 

** We have about half and haif. Ger- 
man cooking is stronger and more hearty. 
It makes stronger, healthier children, 
and it is cheaper; but it takes more time, 
and my wife works in the mill part of the 
time.”’ 3 

‘*That is one item, then, in the addi- 
tional expense of living in this country. 
Do you ever think of returning to Ger- 
many ?”’ 

‘**We are here now; we will stay. 
America is a good country; but the peo- 
ple work all the time and don’t have 
pleasure enough. If I want to have a 
good time there is nothing for me to do 
except to goto a saloon and get drunk. 
In Germany it is not so. There, if I want 


is free. My wife and children go with 
me: I meet a friend; we sit down at a 
table and talk and drink some light beer, 
not like lager, but with little alcohol in 
it; aman can drink fifteen glasses of it 
and not get drunk. My children play 
about. When we are ready to go home 
we have all had a good time. If I want 
to hear better music, and can spare the 
money, I goto another park and pay a 
little money. Here it is not so.” 

“It is a great pity that we have no 
park here in the city, where those who 
are shut up in the mills during the day 
can get a breath of pure air. But fortu- 
nately we are near Mt. N. Have you 
been there ?”’ 

‘*Not all the way to the top, only to 
the steps.” 

I understood what that meant. A fee 
of twenty-five centsis charged for admis- 
sion to the grounds which are entered by 
a flight of rough stone steps. 

‘“Mt. N. is very nice,’’ he continued; 
‘‘but if I gothere on the train with my 
family it costs a dollar, down and back.” 

‘““Yes; and itis rather too far to walk. 
An effort was made, a few years ago, by 
one of our public-spirited citizens, to in- 
duce the town to purchase land for a 
park, but the project failed.”’ 

‘‘The town is run for aclass; not for 
the working people.” 

During this conversation there was no 
indication of bitter feeling on the part of 
this man. He saw the evils of his lot and 
felt that they might be alleviated by a 
more liberal policy on the part of the 
municipality; but he accepted the situa- 
tion philosophically. And I have been 
interested to learnthat he embraces every 
opportunity to secure wholesome recrea- 
tion for his family when he can do so at 
a reasonable price. 

A blackberrying trip one Saturday 
afternoon when the mill was shut down, 
took them out into the country and pro- 
vided a delicacy for the winter months. 
Another pleasure, planned for some 
bright Sunday afternoon, is a. walk of 
three miles to an outlying town where 
they have relatives. 

When so many of the laboring classes 
are ready for anarchy, it is goodto know 
that there are among them, honest, 
sturdy men who thus bravely’make the 
best of things. Itis, nevertheless, to be 
regretted that in many of our cities and 
large towns So little effort is made to fur- 
nish suitable diversion for the working 
people, or even to provide a place where, 
free of charge, escape may be found from 
the heated factories and crowded tene- 
ments; and where those whose lives are 
so circumscribed may be elevated by con- 
tact with nature. 


NortTHAmpton, Mass. 





= pm Complete Catalogue of 
Best Seeds that Grow 
FREE to any address, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 

_ HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. — 

Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 














Opposite Grace Church, 


fhe most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on. the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
— enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
douvies ite furmer capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens cf Colonial 
Decoration in the ccuntry. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR 


‘SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 





who would like to have a specimen 


copy of the paper sent to a friend can 


be accommodated by sending us, on a’ 


postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 





On the Market 
Ten Years. 


The 
“ACME” 


ENGINE 
Still 
LEADS 


1 to 6 Horse Power. For all Dairy aud 
Farm work, or general use. Noskilled engineer. No 
extra insurance on account of oil fire. Adapted to ker- 
cane oil, wood or coal, as ordered. For catalogue ap- 
ply to 

Rochester Machine Tool Works, 
No. 5 Center Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Horse Carts 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


A Hardware Store. 


BY OSCAR B, JENNINGS. 


A FEW years ago, it was the custom in 
the hardware trade to pay a boy who 
Started in the business fifty dollars the 
first year, one hundred dollars the second 
year, and so increase his wages, gradu- 
ally, until he attained the rank of a clerk. 
At the present time a boy is paid three 
dollars a week at the start. In former 
days he used to be put at such menial 
work as piling up nail kegs in the cellar. 
Now, he runs errands, sweeps out the 
Store, helps arrange the goods, and is 
sometimes allowed to take upon himself 
the responsibility of selling a pound of 
nails. A matter-of-fact business like 
hardware must be occasionally brighten- 
ed up with a bit of fun. Hence it is that 
the older clerks, in the beginning of the 
boy’s career, send him to Brown, Smith 
& Co., to purchase a left-handed monkey 
wrench. The firm gravely inform the 
lad that they are out of the article, but 
send him to another wholesale house; 
and so he goes the rounds of the big 
dealers, returning finally to his own store, 
pretty well fagged out, sweetly uncon- 
scious that he has been the victim of a 


‘practical joke, and wondering, therefore, 


why left-handed monkey wrenches should 
be so difficult to procure. 
The boy who attends to his work and 

who is quick to learn may hope to be- 

come a clerk in the course of a year or 

two. There are one or two features 
about this business which make it some- 

what difficult to attain proficiency in the 
calling. There are no less than about fifty 
special lines of goods dealt in by the 

hardware trade: builders’ -hardware, 

mechanics’ tools, carpenters’ tools, cut- 

lery and plated ware, tinware, wooden 

ware, rope and twine, pumps, agricultur- 

al goods, house furnishings, bicycles, 

guns and ammunition, building papers, 
general hardware, electrical supplies, 

factory supplies, stoves and ranges, fur- 

naces, saddlery hardware, vehicles, lead 

andiron pipe,tin plateand metals, cabinet 

hardware, horseshoes, plasterers’ tools, 

paints and oils, glass and putty, black- 

smiths’tools, fishing tackle, emery wheels, 

butchers’ tools, hose, weather strips, belt- 
ing, lawn mowers, lamps, oil stoves, 

stationers’ hardware, refrigerators, shoe 

nails, tools, leather, etc., wood mantels, 

etc., plumbers’ supplies, and steam fit- 
ters’ supplies. To be sure one store will 

not keep all these varieties; but the ma- 
jority of retail stores, with any preten- 
sions tosize and completeness, will keep 
one-half of the kinds of supplies here 

enumerated. But, most important ofall, 

the leading kinds, such as builders’ hard- 
ware, saddlery hardware, general hard- 
ware, etc., have many varieties of the 
same tool or article that come under their 
respective class. The number of the 
same kind of tool in builders’ hardware, 

for instance, is large. In the matter of 
locks there are a dozen or more different 
patterns; they are made to open with the 
right or the left hand; they may be plain 
or the reverse; they may have a plain 
front, or a riveted front, plain spindle, or 
swivel spindle, etc. When you consider 
the many varieties of saws, screw-drivers, 
pincers, planes, nails, screws. etc., it 
will be seen that a young man, in order 
to be acompetent hardware clerk, must 
have his mind stored with a larger 
amount of technical knowledge than is 
required in most mercantile pursuits. 

The business is complex from another 

point of view; goods are usually bought 
by lists and discounts rather than at net 
prices for cash. These discounts are 
certainly puzzling to the ordinary mind 
that is not given to figures. To illus- 
trate: an article may be listed at $12a 
dozen, with a discount of 87%, 10, 7%, 
5, 2% andt per cent. extra for quantity. 
Then there may be a rebate of 2% per 
cent. if a certain quantity of a particular 
grade, of the goods is purchased; and 





the whole purchase might be subject to a 
further discount of 37% per cent. per 100 
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pounds for freight. The young man who 
is able to grasp these discounts and fig- 
ure out quickly the result to which they 
lead, will have a good chance to succeed 
in the business, either as a buyer or as a 
‘*drummer”’ on the road, selling goods 
for a wholesale house. : 

In addition to the standard articles 
sold in a hardware store, new tools, or 
improved ole ones, are continually being 
placed on th2 market, and the hardware 
proprieter and his clerks must know 
something about their merits if they have 
‘been introduced into the general trade. 
All these articles are described in the 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, of New 
York, a monthly publication, tastefully 
printed and intelligently edited. The 
hardware dealer, by co:stantly perusing 
a special publication of this kind—read- 
ing the advertisements as carefully as he 
does the letter-press matter—becomes 
well informed as to the progress that is 
being made in his trade, just as the phy- 
sician obtains from the publications de- 
voted to his profession a description of 
the newest remedies and improved meth - 
ods in surgery. 

From this it will be seen that keeping 
a hardware store is not such a simple 
business as one, at first thought, might 
suppose. ~The work calls for the exer- 
cise of intelligence, judgment, memory. 
It is said that an all-round, thoroughly 
informed hardware clerk is a rarity—the 
kind of clerk who understands the prices 
of the different kinds of hardware and 
the uses to which the different articles 
are put. On this very account the busi- 
ness affords good opportunities for young 
men who will take sufficient interest in 
the business thoroughly to master its de- 
tails. The majority of clerks in hard- 
ware stores who do not progress are un- 
ambitious. They do not seek to obtaina 
knowledge of the variety of facts pertain- 
ing to it, and the possession of which 
makes them valuable. They are content 
to get much of their information second- 
hand, or to make a long search through 
catalogs and price lists for knowledge 
which they should store in their minds 
and have always ready for use. 

The successful clerks in the city aim at 
being junior partners in the concerns for 
which they work, an ambition which they 
generally realize, provided they are com- 
petent and attend to business. When 
they start as clerks, after having served 
as errand boys, they receive seven dol- 
lars a week. This salary is increased, 
from time to time, as their services be- 
come more valuable, until they are paid 
eighteen or twenty dollars a week. Few 
clerks receive a larger salary than the 
last named sum. Those who have reached 
thirty dollars have done so_ because 
they are thoroughly competent. It is 
largely the fault of a man himself if he 
receives small wages in a business re- 
quiring so much knowledge peculiar to 
itself, and which it only requires the ex- 
ercise of a little thought and ambition to 
master. 

Some successful hardware clerks be- 
come the proprietors of stores in country 
towns and villages, provided they can se- 
cure the necessary fundsto carry on such 
an enterprise. To stock such a store in 
an average sized town—say of from 2,000 
to 6,000 inhabitants—would cost about 
$5,000. Most clerks in cities prefer to 
make themselves valuable to their em- 
ployers, so indispensable, in fact, that 
they will, as already stated, be given an 
interest in the firm. But to the young 
man who is not averse to rural life, or to 
living in a town, the financial outlook is 
quite encouraging. The difference inthe 
cost of living and of running his store 
will be an important item in his favor. 
Nor will he need such a large fund of 
technical information as the man in the 
city, because he will not be compelled to 
keep such a large variety of goods. 
Builders’ hardware, general hardware, 
stoves, pumps, plows, refrigerators, 
paints, oils,.are in demand out of town, 
and new and improved devices in these 
lines are slow to be accepted by a conserv- 
ative rural public. 

Profits in the business run from 15 to 

33 I-3 percent. It has one advantage over 
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many businesses: the goods do not dete 
riorate in value, and rarely go out of 
style before the stock on hand is dis- 
posed of. 

Up to ten years ago the biggest part of 
the hardware used in this country was 
imported from England and Germany. 
At the present time more than go per 
cent. of the goods used in hardware 
stores are manufactured in this country, 
and we are so largely increasing our ex- 
ports as to make the matter a subject of 
comment among Government officials and 
others interested in such statistics. Our 
exports, in this line, during the first nine 
months of 1896 far exceeded in amount 
the exports for the same length of time in 
any period of our nation’s history. We 
owe to ‘‘ Yankee” ingenuity many inven- 
tions in the way of cooking utensils and 
articles for household use, most of such 
contrivances coming from the Eastern 
States. There areabout twenty thousand 
dealers in hardware in the country. 





Irrigation Waters of Qur Arid 
Region. 
BY SARAH WINTER KELLOGG. 


THE bulk of these are surface waters 
derived from precipitation on the moun- 
tains, re-enforced ina slight degree by 
the rainfalls of spring and autumn. 
Thus the charater of the water supply is 
found in the mountain streams. 

_ The snow packs with rock-like hard- 
ness in the ravines, the hardening being 
helped by the January thaws, and the 
rigor always following, wherein the set- 
tled, thaw-packed snow, 
solid ice mass. 

This is the source of the streams, ex- 
cept temporary running water from rains. 
The season differentiates the volume. 
Were there anything like an. even 
flow through the year, irrigation from 
most streams by simple ditches and 
canals would be easy. The supply in 
winter is obviously small; with the thaw 
under the spring sun, the volume grows 
till puny currents becomerushing torrents, 
often overflowing and inundating large 
areas. 

Observations 
certain 


freezes toa 


at two stations, on a 
river, show that the average 
flow in February is 650 cubic inches per 
second; during the rainy season it is 
more than ten times this. In most local- 
ities the supply is at its maximum the 
middle of June. 

The solidifying of the snow in moun- 
tain ravines makes certain the tenure of 
supply, otherwise it would be uncertain 
and perilous; too rapid melting would 
result in torrents uncontrollable, unavail- 
able for agriculture. 

There is much said and written about 
impounding these flood-waters in reser- 
voirs to be distributed during the grow- 
ing season. But the judgment of many 
practical irrigators is against the success 
of such measures from the fact that any 
flood-waters carry hundreds of tons of 
mud and sand which would stop in the 
reservoirs and fill them. It is for en- 
gineers to determine how this can be 
prevented. 

The water supply could doubtless be 
increased by the introduction of the gen- 
uine artesian well—the utilization of the 
subflow. 

All over the arid region there will be 
found such as this: a mountain valley 
traversed by a creek or river and termi- 
nating in the vertical walls of a cafion. 
This is your reservoir site. Many such 
sites are now under survey, and reservoir 
construction planned. Utah has one 
under way whose hight will be 120 feet 
Capacity 3,000,000,000 gallons, cost only 
$65,000—twelve dollars an acre for land 
watered. 

Natural lakes may be utilized as reser- 
voirs. Again, the building of low, 
earthen,embankments near the foothills 
is practiced, so that the seepage and 
discharge from the water thus stored may 
irrigate adjacent lands. Then individual 
farmers may and do construct reservoirs 
to retain the flow of an irrigating stream 
Over-night, thus dispensing with the 
necessity of night irrigation, and to store 
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sufficient water to serve particular crops 
between the times alloted by the Canal 
Company for such waterings. 

The manner in which the water supply 
is furnished by the ice-packed ravines is, 
to the mind of this writer, a hint or sug- 
gestion from nature that the great con- 
serving force of winter may be imitated 
in establishing artificial reservoirs. All 
over the Arid Empire are elevated de- 
pressions, ready made, as it were, for 
saving waters by freezing. To construct 
such a reservoir, a site would be selected 
to which water could be inexpensively 
flumed. It should be, as far as possible, 
rock bound, or cemented, to forestall 
seepage. At 8,o00to 10,000 feet elevation, 
the thermometer range would be most 
favorable, being from 40° to 10°. The 
site should be sufficiently exposed to melt 


- under the semi-tropical sun of the coun- 


try, for the climatic law of this land is to 
be borne in mind—‘“‘ hot in the sun, cool 
in the shade”; nights out of all propor- 
tion cooler than the days. A reservoir 
that could be open to the sun when 
thawing is to be hastened for distribu- 
tion; or, shut from sun, to conserve until 
need and to reduce the peril of flood to 
the minimum, might, it seems, be se- 
cured. On a small scale the work and 
expense could be easily managed bya 
combine of neighboring farmers, and 
would be less than for the preparation of 
virgin acres at the East—the clearing of 
forests, or of sod or swamp encum- 
brances; and the care of the storing 
would come at a leisure season, after 
harvesting. 

As for the bother and time for irriga- 
tion seeming so formidable to the uniniti- 
ated, it takes less time thanis lost by the 
non-irrigating in rainy days. 

Among prevailing irrigating ways 
there are various devices, all hinging on 
two general methods. The flooding 
method is the one in general use by the 
natives of New Mexico, etc. They 
learned it from the early Spaniards, and 
these learned their methods and formed 
their water courts from the manner of the 
ancient Moors. For six hundred years the 
Valencians have settled their water dis- 
putes by peasant courts, that met in their 
plazas every Saturday to adjust differ- 
ences. 

In negotiating with nature fora water 
supply the first thing for the farmers to do 
is to build a dam at the mouth of a cafion, 
and to start canals fromthis. The primary 
canals are run out on the more level of 
the land and subdivided, so that a farm- 
er has a lateral leading to each field that 
has to‘ be irrigated. The fields are laid 
off in parallel furrows, into one or more 
of which the water isturned. When it 
has run nearly tothe end of one furrow 
it is turned into the next. 





This is the best method with porous 
soils, because there is less waste than by 
the method used with clay soils. In this 
other method six-inch embankmerts are 
thrown around separate plats that are of 
uniform level. The water is turned in and 
allowed to reach the top of embankment. 
Then it is drawn off to the next lower 
plat, and so till all are served. By this 
method the ground gets a more thorough 
wetting to the betterment of the crops. 

Water-rights regulations are various. 
In general each farmer has the right to 
use water so many hours a week, or ten 
days, ora fortnight, according to require- 
ments of the season and the field. The 
crops are supposed to get enough at each 
watering. 

The irrigation season begins about the 
first of June and lasts one hundred and 
twenty days. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 








What lamp-chimney is it 
that lasts like a teacup and 
gets the best light a lamp is 
capable of ? 

Macbeth’s; but you want 
the Number made for your 
lamp. Let us send you the 


Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co , 


Pittsburgh Pa 


The Stereopticon 


has become very popular with Cam- 
era Clubs. A poor one will spoil 
the best photograph. 
Our Lanterns show 
the most delicate 
shades clearly on the 
screen. 








Special Lanterns and Slides for ali purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free literature. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 


BRANCHES — Boston: 36 Bromfield St. CHICAGO: 19% 
La Salle St. Kansas CiTy (Mo.): 615 East 14th St. MINNE- 
Ouls: 2. Wa 2 ugton Ave. So, CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market. 


CREAM SEPARATORS IN EUROPE 


Dairying is the national industry in Denmark, and her 
people lead the world in practical and scientific dairy- 
ing knowledge. Danish butter brings the highest gen- 
eral prices in the world, and nearly 50 per cent. more 
than ourown. Chicago Produce, the leading American 
butter trade journal, has recently had a special corre- 
spondent make a personal study of Danish dairying 
methods. This writerreports in its columns, as to cream 
separators, that he finds the De Laval * Alpha” and 
“ Baby” separators in absolutely universal use, and that 
they have within a few years wholly replaced all other 
separators and creaming methods. 

This is likewise true of other European dairying coun- 
tries, and must soon be of America also. Send for Cat- 
alogue No. 246. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts., | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. | NEW YORK. 











One drop of water in your 


windpipe 






: 


the Australian ‘‘ Dry-Air”’ 
Asthma, 
diseases 


should prove to you that Bronchitis or 
Colds cannot be cured with liquids, and 
that vapors, sprays, douches and atom- 
izers are positively dangerous. 


Booth’s 
66 Hy omei” 


treatment of 


Bronchitis, Colds, and similar 


**CURES BY INHALATION.”’ 


Room 208, Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass,, Nov. 17, 1896. 
In spite of this scriptural injunction, ** Tell it not in Gath,’’ I must proclaim the good tidings, that 
Hyomei has completely cured me of Asthma that for the last twenty years quite frequently made me almost 


speechless and unfitted me for business. 


9772299 99999999999999393399939932933,, 


Guarantee. 


Any person purchasing 

; Booth's Pocket Inhater Out- 
N fit during 1897, anywhere in the United States, 
and who will say that HYOMET has done them 

no good, can have their money refunded by appiy 

@ ing direct to the head office, 
237 East 20th Street, New 


Yours very truly, 


ADOLPH GEISMAR 


RL Orch | 


SSSSSESESE 


S 


York City.”’ (Signed) Z 
eeeeeceecececeeeeeeeececeeeeeeeee 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs which cause disease in the respira- 
tory organs. The air, charged with Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest 


air-cells, is exhaled slowly through the nose. 


It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives immediate relief. 


It is highly recommended by physicians, clergymen, and thousands who have been helped and cured. ¢ 


® Pocket Inhaler Outfit Complete, by Mail, $1; (for foreign countries add $1.00 postage) ; 


outfit consists of pocket inhaler,a bottle of Hyomei, a dropperand directions for using. 
skeptical, send your address ; my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. 
Extra bottles of Hyomei Inhalant bv mail, or at druggists, 50 cents. 


If you are stil 
Are you open to conviction ? 
Hvomei Balm, for all skin diseases, by 


mail, 25 cents. Your druggist has Hyomei or can get it for you if you insist. Don’t accept a substitute. In 
stock at the leading wholesale drug houses of Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and all leading business centers, 


London Office : 
11 Farringdon Ave, E.C. 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th St., New York, 






Has No Equal.-*+ 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all 
is so thorough in its action, an 
effects so many permanent cures as 


o_— Sarsaparilla.”— Dr. H. F. 
MERRILL, Augusta, Me. 


Ayer's on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fuir. 














DARLING’S 


Fertilizer represents the highest nutritive value. 
Practical experiments prove it to be the most eco- 
nomical in use and productive in results. It is made 


Pure Bone Basis. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES aspecialty. Beef Scraps, 
Oyster Shells, Chicken Bone and DARLING’S CON- 


CENTRATED MEAL. 
Send for 1897 catalogue. 
L. B. Darling Fertilizer Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


_ FERTILIZERS 


Fim that Cough 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNCS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 
edy”’ has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
HALL’S BALSAM. / 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 





Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


One number (one week) ro cents. 





One month.......... $ 25 | Six months.......... $1 50 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months........ 2 25 
Four months........ rt 00 | One vear......eeeere 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber.........+seeeeeees $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers.........+++++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber..........s.se00. 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each........++++++5 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber.... 8 50 







Four subscribers one year each 
Five years to one subscriber.. 
Five subscribers one year each......... eee 
In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 
The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 
Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP,” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
the Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year 
additional. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Can save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, Capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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C. 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength and 
healthfulness. Assures the food against alum and 
all — ef adulterations common to the cheap 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





; THE INDEPENDENT 


“Vours at Cost.” 


365 memorandum 65 squi 
cycling interest—120 little thumb-nail 
sketches—an office and home convenience. 
Because there are just a few words of trip- 
hammer, unanswerable argument about 

: Columbia bicycle qual- 
ity and the mechanical 
certainty produced by 
twenty years of con- 
tinuous bicycle 
building, this 
calendar is 

















Call and inspect the newl 
Pianos in "Upright Form. 
on instalments a lar, 
STEINWAY Grand, 


NEW YORK. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
invented 
lso for 

assortment “¥ nearl 
pright and Square 

all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
nas Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 





tent Granu 
le for cash or They will awaken 
new sone and furnish 
uch helpful infor- 
mation. They are filled —_ the slatest up-to-date 
bry pee and lens. We ha ne showing 
tiful Homes built1 from our plans. Wil 

send it free. Simply say what priced house you are 
thinking of and inclose two 2-c stamps for mailing. 


‘ianos 











Teas, 


charges paid 


P. O. Box 239. 
NEW YORK CITY N 


Special to «« The Independent” Readers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., 624 Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. 
‘aggre: L. SHAW. 
4 | ESTABLISHED 1780. 
ITA cond thie “ad” and 0c. in Largest Mansfacturers of 
x samp be, Zoe ULPIT 

Selpt of $250 and this "ad" All SU ITS, 

27 Sudbury St., 
Si and * veer STREET, Send for BOSTON. MASS 














ESTERBROOK =" 


PENS <<—s=> 


25 20MM ST...) JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 























Cash Capital, 


Other Claims 
Net Surplus. 


Total Assets . 


W. H. KING, Secretary. 














*‘ The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.’’ 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
On the 31st day of December, 1896. 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), 


Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), ‘ . 


| Surplus to Policy Holders, $7,849,988.05 


LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS : 
Seventy-Nine Million One Hundred and Ninety-Nine 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 


E: 0. WEEKS, Ass’t Secretary. * 








_ 000,000.00 


3,025,204.31 
52,651.10 


286,308.94 


54,697.00 
. : . ‘ 162,334 81 


384, 9, 988 05 
$11,431,184 2 








Thousand Dollars. 





JAS. F. DUDLEY, Vice President. 





Agents in all the principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 


and Canada. 


Hemstitched 
Bed |Linen 


Pillow Cases 
Bolster Cases, 
Sheets, a large 
a siege of which 

ave been espe- 
cially imported 
for this sale, 



















REGISTERED 
TRADEMARK. 











Bed 
Covering 


Down Com. 
fortables, Cot- 
ton Comfort- 
ables, Wool 


THE 
LINEN 
STORE. 


Annual Sale of 


At Very Much 
Reduced Prices. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


14 West 23d Street 


; Comfortables. New York. weaves. ; 

















January 14, 1897 





Table — 
Linen. 
Of Scotch, 
irish Barnsley 
and Austrian 
manufacture, 
Napkins, Table 
Luncheon 
Cloths. 



























We Send 
Free a 
Booklet 
Describing 
Goods and 
Giving 
Prices. 


































Towels 


Fringed, hem- 
med and hem- 
= sea towels. 
In great variety 
of styles and 
























the 
. pebble 
tread 


SLIP 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


Denver. 


Cleveland 





San Francisco. 








SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


from the Pests BY BUYING 
A DOUGLAS SraAves, 
Green or in LG 


® constant 
THE BEST PAY THE E BEST 
con SPRA’ . 














IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 Nassau St., 29 Maiden Lane, New York. 





St. Andrew's St., Holborn Circus, London, E. C. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 





a eeoe 
~ 
: COMFORT FOR COOL — 4 
q 
é é 
J 
E ae 4 
_ 
mn 
5 Will heat a room from 15 4 § Satisfaction guaranteed or é 
2 ft. square rfectly, in “One N Od 1 money re ded. When not > 
e most severe weather. Our pat- 0 or $ > Reps by dealers will send, q 
Rr ent donble-drum gives ——e aid +. Frey a of 36. @ 
the radiation of any ofl hea’ pony oe ye) its on stoves 
made. Indicator shows we No Smok e! and lamps of Fe @ 
amount of ofl in fount. Inside ® 
feed wick burns oil till ex- The Plume & Atwood é 
iit tee ert, |No Chimney. Newxerk @ 
a ew Yor 
ee ta ee y Mfg. Co. Boston 4 
ane ; to Break! | wc, anlthoanion, 
¢ Con - 
100 0000000000000008088e388eeee 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
TWO WEEKS IN FLORIDA. 


Tosee Florida is a pleasure ; to visit it is a privi- 
lege; but to spenda fortnight ‘within its borders is 
anepoch. There is a great satisfaction in witness- 
ing the ripening of tropical fruits in thetr own native 
land, and a peculiar joy in wrestling with old ocean’s 
waves when lakes and rivers at home are all ice-bound. 

One appreciates the wonders of modern invention 
and railroad dévelopment upon borat | the neigh- 
borhood of good skating one day and finding him- 
self in the vicinity of got bathing the next. Yet 
this can be done, an man who prefers nage 4 
or fishing will ae his accoutrements along wit! 

him, for Florida extends a cordial invitation to all 
sportsmen. 

Whoever would exchange for two weeks the uncer- 
tain climate of the North for the deli ow + and Sprin; 
like sunshine of Florida should the personal ally 
conducted Jacksonville tour of the Pennsylvania Rail. 
road which leaves New York by Special train Jan- 
uary 26th. Excursion tickets for this tour, including 
railway transportation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals en route in both directions 
while travelling on the special train, will be sold at 
the following rates: New York, $50.00; Philadel- 
nia, $48.00; Canandaigua, $52.85 ; Erie, $54.85; 
Wilkesbarre, $50.35; yb agen $53.00, and at pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information 
apply to ticket agents, tourist agent at 1196 Broad- 
way, New York, or to George Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, road Street Station, 








Jamaica 3 
es =" Tours 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 
4 Special BRR AY a leave New York, 

Pe BA ENY, January 16, 
Onder ‘ae Persons Esco. 5 of Mr. Cha - Pierce . 
Other Tours Later. 

Illustrated book of tours free on request. 


PIERCE’S EXCURSION CoO., 
197 Washington Street, Boston, or 
E. M. JENKINS & CO., 273 Broadway, N.Y 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


HO aS by Elegant Steamships weekly. Frost 
* - mo wn. Malaria impoasi ible. ” 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


30 days’ trip, fifteen o- in the eeaies. os pee a day 
for transportation, meals and state 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 

THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
or to A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Cana da- 

Miss N. F. Shank ' will ag | asmall all party, of young 
Naples tn Apr 1, AS 47 2 ion be duly. 

es 

Raples in Apr, ret yas January 20th. 

“Teaccnces: Rev. iB. Angel B.D., Rev. T. H. 
Robinson, D.D., Ex- Gov. ttleon, Hon. J. V. L. 
Findlay. For circular col terms 


ries 

















MISS SHUNK, Bex 155, Harrtesers, Pa, 








Tus INDEPENDENT Press 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR ‘Fuiron 5 STREET. 


